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Leland  Forrester 


What  will  the  new  Congress  do  about  taxes, 
labor,  price  control,  foreign  subsidies — 
these  are  questions  in  which  every  Amer¬ 
ican  has  a  vital  interest  -questions  which 
will  step  up  a  newspaper’s  appeal  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  excellence  of  its  Washington 
reporting. 

Readers  of  the  Chicago  Tribune  will  get 
forthright  reporting  of  Washington  devel¬ 
opments.  With  the  largest  Washington  staff 
of  any  Chicago  newspaper,  the  Chicago 
Tribune  has  the  man  power  and  facilities 
adequate  to  the  job. 


As  representatives  of  a  newspaper  which 
has  no  tieups  with  politics,  finance  or  soci¬ 
ety,  Tribune  reporters  are  free  to  get  the 
news.  They  do  not  depend  on  handouts. 
They  dig  out  the  facts  and  consistently 
come  thru  with  news  stories  that  get  closest 
reader  attention. 

Readers  appreciate  the  Chicago  Tribune’s 
more  searching  reporting  of  Washington 
news.  It  is  one  of  the  reasons  why,  daily  and 
Sunday,  the  Tribune  delivers  hundreds  of 
thousands  more  total  circulation  than  other 
Chicago  newspap)ers. 


Willard  Edwards 


Chicago  Tribune 

THE  WORLD’S  OREATEST  NEWSPAPER 


NOVEMBER  AVERAGE  NET  PAID  TOTAL  CIRCULATION:  DAILY,  OVER  970,000— SUNDAY,  OVER  1,625,000 


PUBLISHERS !  Give  your  pages  the  extra  edge  that  pays  ojf  with  readers  and  advertisers. f  itid  out  today  if  the  Chicago  Tribune's 
corerage  of  Washington  news  is  arailahie  in  your  territory  thru  the  specialized,  unduplicated  wire  report  of  Chicago  Tribune 
Press  Serrice.  Write,  wire  or  phone  Ray  Mason,  manager,  CTPS,  22!)  East  42nd  Street,  New  York  17,  or  Tribune  Tower, Chicagoll^ 
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One  ronvejor  lin  inic  Room  of  The  Dallait  N'ewa’ 

new  plant,  hIiow  *ian(llinit  of  bundles.  On  dock, 

other  eonveyors  r»  into  trucks. 


The  New  Mailing  Roo  Magic 

Gone  will  be  the  grunts  and  backaches  .  .  .  mailtM^.  .Moohanical  pus.  thrust  bundles  into  and  out 

when  The  Dallas  News'  new  handling  equip-  binding  machines. 

ment  takes  over.  Conveyors  again  take  over  and  carry  tied  bundles  directly 

into  trucks. 

Completely  nieehanized  movement  of  papers  as  they  pt»ur  Men  who  used  to  lug  and  lift,  will  soon  merely  direct  the 

fn>ni  the  big  new  Hoe  presses  will  set  new  standards  of  stream.  Efficiency  of  each  man  will  be  doubled.  Speed 

swiftness  and  accuracy  in  distribution  of  The  Dallas  News.  of  t|,e  overall  operation  will  be  increased. 

Ingenuity  of  four  equipment  manufacturers  make  this  co-  In  this  and  all  departments,  The  News  is  preparing  to 

ordinated  operation  possible.  Conveyors  snatch  papers  meet  the  demands  inevitable  from  a  booming  market  and 

from  the  presses,  move  them  in  orderly  parade  past  its  fast-growing  reader-patronage. 


Ballad  IKomtqs 


RADIO  STATIONS  WPAA  AND  WPAA 


.  but  they’ve  one 
thine  in  common 


There  are  many  kinds  of  steps  in  Baltimore.  There’s  the  traditional 
white  marble  of  Milton  Avenue  .  .  .  the  venerable  painted  wood  of 
Forest  Park,  Hamilton  and  the  older  southeast  .  .  .  and  stately  stone 
in  Guilford. 


There  are  many  kinds  of  steps  in  Baltimore — but  they’ve  one  thing 
in  common:  you’ll  hnd  a  Sunpaper  on  practically  all  of  them. 


There  are  more  than  4,000  blocks  in  Baltimore  where  the  Sunpaper 
carrier  serves  every  home  in  the  block.  And  many  thousands  more 
where  he  serves  all  but  one  or  two  homes. 


If  you’ve  something  to  sell 
to  tell  .  .  .  remember  .  .  . 


if  you’ve  an  advertising  message 


EVERYTHING  IN  BALTIMORE  REVOLVES  AROUND  THE 


EVENING  •  SUNDAY 


editor  &  PUBLISHER  for  January  I,  1949 
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ONE  WESTERN  NEWSPAPER  PRACTICAUY 

DOUBLED  ITS  CIRCULATION 


and  changed  the  whole  newspaper 
advertising  picture  in  the  mountain  west! 


mt 


The  phenomenal  growth  of  The 
Deseret  News  is  the  most  talked- 
about  event  of  the  year  in  western 
advertising  circles.  It  has  made  9 
significant  change  in  the  media 
picture  in  the  Utah  and  mountain 
west  market  —  and  advertisers  are 
quick  to  take  note  of  it. 

Another  New  feature . . . 


The  Deseret  News  has  always  en¬ 
joyed  intense  reader  loyalty — a  most 
important  quality — and  now,  with 
doubled  quantity,  it  offers  you  an 
advertising  value  that's  unequalled 
in  this  market. 

For  1949,  space  in  The  Deseret 
News  is  a  better  buy  than  ever! 


LOCALLY-EDITED  GRAVURE  MAGAZINE 
IN  THE  SUNDAY  DESERET  NEWS 


It’s  the  local  touch  that  counts  .  .  and  the  News  now  offers 
its  readers  color  gravure  presentation  of  local  personal¬ 
ities,  events  and  scenes.  •  Your  advertisements  in  this 
sparkling  Sunday  magazine  section  carry  added  impact. 


SALT  LAKE  CITY,  UTAH 


National  Representative;  Cresmer  &  Woodward,  Inc. 
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We  thought  you  ought  to  know 
that  the  Daily  Times-Herald 
made  a  greater  gain  in  circulation 
than  all  other 

Washington  newspapers  combined 

during  the  6  months  period  ended  Sept.  30, 1948 


DAILY  CIRCULATION 

TIMESHERALD  . 274.810 

THE  STAR  . 211.001 

THE  POST  . 177,308 

THE  NEWS  . 117,917 

6  Months  Enderi  Sept  30.  1948 


WASHINGTON,  D .  C . 

National  Representative,  George  A.  McDevitt  Co. 

FIRST  IN  CIRCULATION  FOR  10  STRAIGHT  YEARS 


1949 


Editor  &  publisher  for  January  1,  1949 


now 

The  New  York  Times 
on  Microfilm 
delivered  to  you 
every  10  days 


approximately 
actual  size 


Formerly  mailed  once  a  month. 

The  New  York  Times  on  Microfilm  is  now  sent 
to  subscribers  every  10  days. 


What  a  boon  to  newspapermen!  ...  a  full 
month's  editions  on  three  small  reels  of 
35mm.  film. 


Now  you  can  get  this  space-saving,  long-lasting 
photographic  record  of  the  news  more  quickly 
than  ever  before  at  no  increase  in  cost. 


The  New  York  Times  on  Microfilm  is  made 
from  the  final  edition,  which  also  is  used 
in  compiling  The  Times  Index — a  guide  to 
publication  dates  of  stories  in  all  newspapers. 


Files  of  The  Times  from  1851  are  available 
on  Microfilm.  Subscription  for  the  current  year 
is  $140. 


The  New  York  Times  on  Microfilm 


229  West  43d  Street,  New  York  18,  N.  Y. 

Phone  LAcka wanna  4-1000 
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EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  •  The  Oldest  Publishers'  and  Advertisers'  Newspaper  in  America 


ISSUED  EVERY  SATURDAY 


FOUNDED  IN  1884 


Big  Newspaper  Year  Seen  for  1949 

More  Newsprint  in  Store  for  Heavy  Advertising  and  High  Circulation 


National  Advertising  .  ; 

1949  Battleground  ANALYSIS  of 

this  year  of  1948  was  easily  A  Prospe 

the  best  in  history  for  news-  „  ..  ,  0 

paper  advertising.  United  S 

General  linage  ( including  au-  •  Newsy 

tomotive)  has,  in  the  first  11  5949 

months,  already  p  a  /s  e  d  last  ^  ‘ 

year's  12-month  total,  and  will  *  ® 

wind  up  some  10%  ahead  of  ducfion  and  : 

1^47.  0  Adverl 

In  do'lar  volume  the  picture 
Is  even  brighter,  a  total  of  $434,-  •  L-ircuh 

000,000  being  predicted  for  1948  recent  years, 

general  advertising,  compared 
with  $357,000,000,  the  record 

Bgure  of  last  year — a  gain  of  j.  .  .  ,  j- 

more  than  20%.  to  be  diverted  from  other  rnedia. 

But.  what  about  1949?  radio  is  likely  to  be  the  biggest 

Barring  the  familiar  “unfore-  sufferer, 
seen  circumstances,”  next  year  In  at  least  a  half  dozen  cases 
should  be  still  better — for  sev-  advertisers  are  already  prepar- 
eral  reasons:  ing  large  scale  switches  to  visual 

1  media,  including  newspapers 

1.  In  certain  mdustues,  the  ^  magazines,  and  now  and 
apparently  heavy  advertising  of 

the  last  two  years  gives  only  an  ‘  ^ 

inkling  of  what  is  in  store.  .  .  between  magazines. 

Due  for  intensified  promotion  first  position  among  national 
are  the  durable  household  goods  ^d  media  and  newspapers  in 
(washing  machines,  refrigera-  second,  ha^  narrowed  steadily  in 
tors,  ironers,  television  receiv-  the  last  three  years.  If  it  is  not 
ers,  etc.).  With  new  brands  due  closed  in  1948,  it  probably  will 
to  arrive  and  all  brands  hitting  tie  in  1949.  Here,  too,  in  the 
a  buyer’s  market,  the  battle  lor  switch  to  sel  ,  newspapers 
position  in  this  field  should  be  stand  to  gain  considerably, 
a  hot  one.  .  ,  .  , 

A  simi.ar  situation  should  Retail  Advertising 
make  things  hum  in  the  auto-  Jn  Shirtsleeve  Job 
motive  industry.  The  days  of  .  u  j 

the  “new-used”  car  will  not  last  ALTHOUGH  the  lush  days  ap- 
long  into  1949  and  the  industry’s  pear^  to  be  over,  retailers 
selling  force  (including  adver-  enjoyed  a  good  year  in  1948. 
tising)  will  be  stirring  its  Sales  volume  again  hit  an  all- 
stumps  briskly.  time  high,  and  so  did  newspa- 

In  view  are  terrific  battles  in  P®*"  advertising, 
the  field  of  soapless  detergents.  Average  publicity  budget  was 
soaps,  waxes  and  polishes.  Al-  about  4.3%  of  sales,  continuing 
ready  sparring  in  full-page  the  year-by-year  rise  character- 
newspaper  space  here  and  there,  istic  of  the  whole  wartime  and 
these  contenders,  in  early  fore-  postwar  period.  This  increase 
casts  of  1949  schedules,,  show  will  go  on  in  1949,  according  to 
they  have  only  scratched  the  retail  authorities,  with  a  figure 
surface  (no  offense  meant)  thus  of  4.5%  probable, 
far.  Here,  too,  new  brands  It  is  doubtful,  however,  that 
wi.l  heighten  the  warfare.  publicity  funds  will  ever  regain 

Holding  steady  as  newspaper  the  prewar  high  of  5.1%.  Why? 
advertisers  will  be  such  Indus-  Because  a  good  part  of  that 
tries  as  food,  tobacco,  travel,  went  down  the  drain;  retailers 
beverages,  etc.,  with  no  signifi-  have  .earned  more  about  adver- 
cant  industrywide  changes  in  tising  practice  since  then. 

Newspaper  advertising  re- 

2.  The  trend  to  newspapers  tained  its  respect  among  retail- 

irom  other  media  will  continue  ers  in  1948,  with  about  53  cents 
and  may  be  accelerated.  Radio  s  of  every  publicity  dollar  going 
wsts  _  have  been  under  adver-  into  paid  space.  This,  together 
uaers  scrutiny  for  several  with  higher  publicity  allocations 
years.  Next  year,  adding  to  its  and  record  sales  volume,  pro¬ 
woes,  will  be  the  continuing  duced  the  greatest  linage  and 
nse  of  television.  dollar  figures  to  date  for  news- 

Video,  as  both  an  advertising  papers, 
and  entertainment  medium,  will  Retail  linage  for  1948  was  run- 
still  be  almost  completely  ex-  ning  some  15%  ahead  of  1947  at 
perimental  in  1949.  But  it  prob-  the  end  of  November,  dollar 
ably  will  take  a  lot  of  advertis-  volume  about  25%  above  last 
*r  money,  and  if  any  of  this  is  year. 

editor  &  PUBLISHER  for  January  1,  1949 


- By  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  Staff - 

ANALYSIS  of  1948  trends  and  year-end  conditions  spells  out 
A  Prosperous  New  Year  for  the  newspaper  business  of 
the  United  States. 

•  Newsprint  will  be  more  plentiful  in  1949  than  it  was 
in  1948; 

•  New  equipment  to  meet  current  demands  of  mass  pro¬ 
duction  and  quality  printing  will  be  more  readily  obtainable; 

•  Advertising  linage  will  continue  in  record  quantity; 

•  Circulation  will  hold  to  the  high  level  attained  in 
recent  years. 


Will  1949  see  further  in¬ 
creases? 

That  depends  entire'y  on  re¬ 
tail  sales  volume.  All  other 
factors  are  favorable: 

1.  Publicity  expense  ratio  to 
sales  will  continue  to  rise»  as 
noted  above. 

2.  Newspapers  cannot  be 
budged  in  1949  as  the  retailer’s 
top  medium.  Radio  will  remain 
in  approximately  its  same  minor 
position.  Television,  with  some 
retail  success  stories  already 
under  its  belt,  will  continue  to 
get  retai  ers’  attention — most  of 
it  disinterested. 

Those  who  do  venture  into 
television  will  handle  it  merely 
as  an  experimental  sideline,  paid 
for  out  of  specially  appropriated 
funds.  Few,  if  any,  are  expected 
to  be  so  unwise  as  to  divert 
money  from  their  shirt-sleeve 
selling  medium  —  newspapers  — 
to  television. 

3.  Intensified  interest  among 
all  organizations  in  the  field  has 
made  newspaper  advertising 
more  scientific,  more  productive, 
giving  opportunity  to  small  re¬ 
tailers.  Many  of  these  have 
been  inclined  in  the  past  to  shy 
c  ear  of  advertising,  because  of 
inability  to  meet  the  heavy  ar¬ 
tillery  of  the  big  department 
stores.  They  are  learning  the 
value  of  strategic  pin  -  point 
shooting  —  offering  goods  when 
they  are  wanted  and  at  prices 
the  customers  want  to  pay. 

But,  as  stated  above,  it  all 
depends  on  retail  sales.  Many 
merchants  are  becoming  fearful, 
some  even  verging  on  panic.  In 
such  an  atmosphere,  a  definite 
recession  might  be  the  signal 
for  a  stamp^ing  retrenchment 
of  ad  funds.  That,  however,  is 
the  extreme  of  possibilities.  It 
is  unlikely  to  occur. 

As  for  copy,  look  for  a  far 
more  vigorous  approach  in  1949. 
Institutional  advertising,  except 
among  a  few  high-fashion  ad¬ 
vertisers,  will  all  but  disappear. 
The  weight  wiil  be  on  selling, 
and  value  and  price  will  be  the 
chief  appeals. 


'Abnormal'  Production 
Eases  Paper  Shortage  ■' 
PHENOMENAL  production.  by 

Canadian  newsprint  mills, 
made  every  month  of  1948  a  recr 
ord-breaker.  Grinding  away  at 
better  than  105%  of  rated  ca¬ 
pacity,  daily  and  Sunday,  Can¬ 
ada’s  mills  turned  out  4.600,000 
tons  of  newsprint. 

The  total  output  for  the  year 
exceeded  the  estimate  of  4,575,- 
000  tons  given  to  publishers  in 
the  fall.  The  official  estimate 
for  1949  is  4,675,000  tons,  and* 
that  calls  for  continued  ’’abnor^’ 
mal”  operations.  '‘i 

This  avalanche  of  newsprint 
from  Canada,  imports  of  250,? 
000  tons  from  Europe,  about 
375,000  tons  fronj  Newfound¬ 
land.  and  825,000  tons  from  U.S. 
mills  (exclusive  of  de-inked 
paper)  made  available  to  U.S. 
newsprint  consumers  a  stagger¬ 
ing  total  of  6,000,000  tons  in 
1948. 

Approximately  4,000,000  tons 
of  this  supply  was  consumed  by 
publishers  reporting  to  the 
ANPA.  They  used  more  news¬ 
print  in  11  months  of  1948  thafi 
in  all  of  1947.  The  1948  total 
will  almost  double  the  amount 
consumed  by  newspapers  in 
1933,  when  the  price  averaged 
$41.25  a  ton,  against  the  cur; 
rent  $100. 

Although  no  commitments 
have  been  made,  manufacturers’ 
representatives  believe  the  pres¬ 
ent  price  will  remain  firm  for 
the  first  six  months  of  1949. 
Therealter  a  rise  depends  on 
new  wage  scales  negotiated  for 
mill  workers. 

On  the  production  side,  there 
is  a  strong  possibility — barring 
extensive  shutdowns  for  repairs 
— that  the  U.  S.  supply  of  news¬ 
print  will  be  about  250,000  tons 
above  the  record  1948  supply. 
To  the  additional  100,000  tons, 
which  Canadian  suppliers  have 
promised,  may  be  added  67,000 
tons  of  new  production  from 
the  Bowaters  mill  in  Newfound¬ 
land,  an  increase  in  imports 
from  Europe,  and  at  least  50,- 
000  tons  of  de-inked  paper  from 
publisher-owned  mills. 

Additional  production  from 
the  Southland  mill  in  Texas  can 
be  counted  against  loss  from  the 
machines  in  U.  S.  mills  which 
are  scheduled  to  go  over  to 
other  grades  of  paper.  There 
is  a  possibility  also  that  some 
newsprint  mills,  in  which  pub¬ 
lishers  have  invested  large 
sums  of  money,  will  step  up  pro¬ 
duction  later  in  the  year. 

The  greatest  threat  to  pro¬ 
duction  in  the  U.  S.  lies  in  the 
(Continued  on  next  page) 
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imposition  of  a  Federal  Trade 
Commission  regulation  barring 
basing  point  prices.  If  foreign 
mills  were  not  affected  by  such 
a  decree,  the  U.  S.  mills  would 
be  placed  at  a  distinct  disadvan¬ 
tage  in  marketing  newsprint 
f.o.b.  and  many  undoubtedly 
would  turn  to  other  more  prof¬ 
itable  grades  of  paper.  U.  S. 
production  has  picked  up  in  the 
last  two  years  from  the  low  of 
720,000  tons  in  1944. 

Easing  of  the  tight  newsprint 
supply  situation  in  the  U.  S.  is 
reflected  also  in  the  action  of 
the  Australian  Government 
which  lifts  newsprint  rationing 
,  there  on  Jan.  1,  and  disbands 
the  newsprint  pool;  also  in  Eng¬ 
land  where  London  papers  may 
expand  to  average  of  five  pages 
daily  and  seek  new  circulation 
levels. 

As  the  Australian  Govern¬ 
ment  warned,  “newsprint  is  still 
in  world  short  supply.”  A  sub¬ 
commission  of  UNESCO  re- 
studied  the  world  shortage  in 
1948  and  concluded  that  diver¬ 
sion  of  part  of  the  current  sup¬ 
ply  from  present  users  to  those 
who  have  critical  shortages  is 
“impractical.”  Restoration  of 
idle  mills  was  considered  to  be 
“by  far  the  most  rapid  and  effi¬ 
cient  method  of  correcting  the 
present  shortages.” 

Production  Costs 
Go  Higher  and  Higher 
NEWSPAPER  production  costs, 

which  have  risen  steadily 
since  V-J  Day,  reached  record 
peaks  in  1948  and  threaten  to 
go  higher  in  1949. 

Despite  all  outward  signs  of 
prosperity  —  record  circulations, 
advertising  volume  and  dollar 
revenue — most  newspapers  have 
come  through  the  year  with  re¬ 
duced  profit  ratios  due  to  higher 
costs.  Advertising  and  circula¬ 
tion  rate  increases  were  forced 
on  newspapers  because  even  the 
increased  volume  did  not  pro¬ 
vide  for  the  added  labor,  raw 
material  and  machinery  costs. 

In  20  scattered  cities  sampled 
for  this  survey,  new  typogra¬ 
phical  contracts  have  awarded 
workers  an  average  increase  of 
23  cents  per  hour  over  the  1947 
rate.  This  was  an  11.2%  in- 
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crease.  In  the  pressroom,  the 
average  increase  in  25  cities  was 
also  23  cents,  an  11.7%  gain. 
Stereotypers  in  26  cities  re¬ 
ceived  an  average  wage  boost 
of  29  cents,  a  14.9%  increase. 
Engravers  in  27  cities,  received 
26  cents  per  hour  more,  an 
11.9%  gain.  Mailers  in  19 
cities  were  upped  24  cents  on 
the  average,  a  14.7%  increase. 

Demands  for  higher  wage 
scales  continue  from  all  the 
unions.  An  example  of  the  pres¬ 
sure  for  higher  wages  is  given 
by  the  New  York  Guild  demand 
for  a  $130  minimum  in  top 
brackets.  A  guild  pension  pro¬ 
posal  calling  for  $175  per  month 
retirement  pay,  completely  fi¬ 
nanced  by  management,  is  an¬ 
other  factor. 

The  Bureau  of  Labor  Statis¬ 
tics  reveals  the  cost  of  labor 
is  still  on  the  upgrade  but  rising 
faster  among  newspaper  work¬ 
ers  than  in  other  crafts. 

,  In  September,  BLS  reported 
average  earnings  for  news  and 
periodical  workers  increased  5 
cents  over  the  August  figure 
while  industrial  workers  aver¬ 
aged  little  better  than  one  cent 
an  hour  increase. 

With  V-J  Day  as  100,  hourly 
earnings  of  news  and  periodical 
workers  rose  to  143.8  on  July, 

1948.  During  the  same  period, 
workers  in  all  manufacturing  in¬ 
dustries  rose  only  to  130.1. 

Newsprint,  next  to  labor  the 
largest  single  item  of  news¬ 
paper  expense,  was  increased 
twice  in  price  during  the  year, 
raising  it  from  $90  to  $100  per 
ton.  Publishers  should  remem¬ 
ber  the  Canadian  economy  is 
linked  closely  to  that  of  the 
U.S.  and  inflationary  forces  here 
have  their  effect  there  also. 
Further  increases  in  labor  costs 
might  bring  higher  newsprint 
prices. 

Most  newspaper  executives 
believe  they  have  approached 
the  limit  to  which  rates  can  be 
increased  without  vastly  increas¬ 
ing  circulations  and  service  to 
the  readers.  The  problem  for 
1949  is  therefore  one  of  main¬ 
taining  a  high  volume  of  busi¬ 
ness  and  trimming  unnecessary 
expenses  where  possible. 

Already  the  newspaper  ranks 
are  being  decimated  by  merg¬ 
ers.  Competing  papers  are  be¬ 
ing  forced  into  joint  printing 
arrangements. 

NLRB  Ruling  on  ITU 
Demands  Is  Pending 
STRIKES,  unwritten  agreements 

and  “peace  formula”  contracts 
of  1948  were  only  the  prelude 
to  the  difficulties  which  beset 
newspapers’  labor  relations  for 

1949. 

Thousands  of  pages  of  testi¬ 
mony  convinced  four  examin¬ 
ers  and  a  Federal  judge  that 
the  International  Typographical 
Union  was  guilty  of  unfair  prac¬ 
tices  under  the  terms  of  the 
Labor  -  Management  Relations 
Act  of  1947  (the  'Taft-Hartley 
Law).  The  ITU  leaders,  follow¬ 
ing  expert  legal  advice,  retreat¬ 
ed  from  their  Cleveland  “no¬ 
contract”  policy  and  signed 
numerous  contracts  based  upon 
a  “peace  formula”  which  a  New 
York  City  official  devised  to  end 
a  tieup  in  commercial  shops. 

At  year’s  end.  I’m  officers 


insisted  that  locals  seek  con¬ 
tract  provisions  which  were  red- 
flaggi  by  publishers’  counsel 
on  the  ground  they  contained 
possible  violations  of  the  con¬ 
tempt  decree  issued  by  Judge 
Luther  Swygert.  The  decree, 
requiring  ITU  to  cease  and  de¬ 
sist  from  demanding  illegal 
clauses,  hangs  over  the  union’s 
head  until  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Board  rules  on  the 
case  brought  against  ITU  by  its 
General  Counsel,  in  behalf  of 
the  American  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association  and  other 
publisher  groups. 

The  NLRB  ruling,  expected 
early  in  1949,  would  cover  other 
points  than  those  raised  in  the 
contempt  citation:  such  matters 
as  featherbedding,  bogus,  struck 
work,  and  blanket  recognition 
of  union  laws.  The  real  legal 
battle,  with  a  Supreme  Court 
decision  as  its  goal,  would  com¬ 
mence. 

Behind  the  scenes  of  the  Con¬ 
gressional  battle  over  repeal  of 
the  Taft-Hartley  Law,  two  ITU 
men,  play  key  roles  as  advisers 
to  Secretary  of  Labor  Tobin. 
Repeal  or  amendments  in  the 
T-H  Law  will  bring  new  prob¬ 
lems  in  dealing  with  labor 
unions  in  the  newspaper  busi¬ 
ness  and  will  focus  attention 
again  on  wage  demands.  In 
19i^,  peace  was  maintained  in 
many  instances  at  any  cost. 

Signs  of  the  storm  ahead  in 
im  relations  are  found  in  Presi¬ 
dent  Woodruff  Randolph’s  notice 
to  members  that  they  will  be 
asked  to  stop  “griping”  and 
continue  to  pay  the  extra  4Vi% 
assessment  for  the  special  de¬ 
fense  fund,  which  expires  in 
February.  ’The  ITU  chief  said 
“a  great  deal  of  money”  will  be 
ne^ed  to  carry  out  the  union’s 
plan  of  furnishing  competition  to 
newspapers  which  have  contin¬ 
ued  to  publish  after  union  print¬ 
ers  walked  out. 

I’m  has  a  balance  of  $2,000,- 
000  in  its  defense  fund  and  it’s 
increasing  at  the  rate  of  $1,000,- 
000  ,a  month.  Total  assets  of 
I'm  funds  exceed  $12,000,000. 

In  dealing  with  other  unions, 
major  talks  will  center  around 
the  pressmen’s  manning  tables, 
stereotypers’  refusal  to  agree  to 
arbitration  of  succeeding  agree¬ 
ments,  and  the  guild’s  proposals 
for  pension  systems  and  $100- 
a-week  minimum  pay. 

Printing  Equipment 
Deliveries  Speeded  Up 

IF  A  publisher  places  an  order 

for  a  new  press  or  press  units 
in  1949,  he  should  be  prepared 
for  quick  installation,  quick 
compared  to  previous  years.  The 
order  backlog  is  loaded  again 
for  1949  and  prospective  buyers 
make  this  condition  likely  for 
1950,  too,  but  there  is  a  tend¬ 
ency  for  production  and  demand 
to  come  into  balance. 

On  press  units  and  linecasting 
machines,  buyers  have  given  no¬ 
tice  of  some  deferments,  occa¬ 
sionally  cancellations,  yet  1949 
will  be  a  record  year  in  the 
sale  of  matrices.  Publisher  de¬ 
mand  is  strong  for  equipment 
with  a  wider  range  of  functions. 

Manufacturers  of  presses  have 
gone  in  for  new  design  to  effect 
easier  operation  and  lower  main¬ 
tenance  on  the  one  hand  and 


greater  per  hour  production  on 
the  other. 

Publisher  interest  in  both  new 
installations  and  modernizations 
runs  high,  and  manufacturers' 
order  lists  constantly  gain  new 
names. 

Most  equipment  manufactur¬ 
ers  continue  the  escalator  clause 
in  their  contracts,  providing  for 
increased  prices  for  equipment 
when  labor,  transport  and  other 
cost  factors  are  substantially  in¬ 
creased  between  the  time  of  con¬ 
tract  and  time  of  delivery. 

There  is  no  indication  that 
price  structures  will  decline. 
(At  least  one  manufacturer  an¬ 
nounces  15-cents  an  hour  in¬ 
creases  for  its  labor  force,  be¬ 
ginning  the  first  of  the  year.) 

Demand  for  equipment  is 
steady  throughout  the  country, 
but  seems  to  reach  peaks  in 
geographical  cycles.  In  1948,  de¬ 
mand  was  greatest  on  the  West 
Coast  but  indications  are  that 
1949  will  see  greatest  purchases 
on  the  Midwest  axis. 

High  Circulation  Holds 
Despite  Price  Increases 

RECORD  U.  S.  newspaper  circu¬ 
lations  generally  held  firm  in 
1948,  with  subscribers  paying 
nickels  instead  of  pennies  for 
daily  papers. 

A  five-cent  newsstand  price, 
'30  cents  weekly  for  six-day  home 
delivery,  and  from  12  to  15 
cents  a  copy  for  Sunday  papers 
was  the  general  pattern.  Los 
Angeles  and  San  Francisco 
dailies,  which  had  been  on  the 
nickel  standard  for  years,  went 
to  seven  cents  a  copy. 

“The  public  has  shown  no  re¬ 
sentment  to  the  seven  -  cent 
price,”  advised  Ray  F.  Marx,  cir¬ 
culation  manager,  Los  Angeles 
Times.  “The  public  has  found 
difficulty  in  making  change,  and 
would  welcome  a  seven  -  cent 
coin,  and  also  a  three-cent  coin 
for  change-making  purposes.” 

Dailies  of  Oakland,  Richmond 
and  Berkeley  also  went  to  seven 
cents,  while  the  new  tabloid  Los 
Angeles  Mirror  held  the  five-cent 
price. 

With  December  the  customary 
poor  month  for  street  circula¬ 
tions,  many  circulation  man¬ 
agers  have  felt  that  the  full  ef¬ 
fect  of  the  seven-cent  figure 
cannot  be  weighed  until  the 
March  figures  appear. 

Year-end  found  newspaper 
circulations  dipping  in  some 
parts  of  the  country  and  some 
circulation  managers  expressed 
the  belief  that  the  war-time 
surplus  from  extra  -  newspaper 
buying  was  on  the  fire. 

Others  were  confident  the  de¬ 
clines  were  temporary  and  due 
to  local  factors.  Even  the  more 
pessimistic  observers  noted  that 
population  growth  during  re¬ 
cent  years  would  provide  larger 
circulation  than  dreamed  of  be¬ 
fore  the  war. 

Circulation  managers  are 
faced  with  added  responsibili¬ 
ties  in  1949.  Not  only  will  pub¬ 
lishers  expect  maximum  net 
revenue  per  subscriber,  but 
need  for  increased  promotion  is 
apparent  as  a  buyers’  market 
looms  in  the  consumer  field. 
Mounting  operation  costs  are  a 
growing  source  of  concern  for 
circulation  executives,  faced 
(Continued  on  page  40) 
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Miami  ‘Half- Strike’  Seen 
As  Pressure  on  Knight 

New  ITU  Strategy  Is  Indicated; 

News  Crew  Sets  Type  for  Herald 


MIAMI,  Fla. — The  Miami  Herald 

was  continuing  to  publish 
this  week  without  missing  a  day 
despite  a  strike  by  its  140  union 
printers  that  began  on  Dec.  23. 

Its  own  people  went  into  the 
back  room  to  keep  the  morn¬ 
ing  daily’s  presses  rolling.  Edi¬ 
tors,  executives,  photographers 
and  advertising  salesmen  donned 
aprons  and  turned  make-up  men. 
A  c  0  u  p  1  e  of  copy  -  readers 
brought  forth  unsuspected  tal¬ 
ent  for  running  linecasting  ma¬ 
chines.  One  of  the  copy  boys 
stepped  forward  to  operate  one 
of  the  headline-casting  machines. 

The  afternoon  Miami  Daily 
News,  where  printers  did  not 
strike,  volunteered  full  coopera¬ 
tion  in  setting  type  for  the  Her¬ 
ald  in  the  News  composing 
room. 

New  machines  were  being  in¬ 
stalled  in  the  Herald  composing 
room  to  enable  automatic  pro¬ 
duction  of  much  of  the  work 
formerly  handled  by  union  com¬ 
positors. 

The  largest  newspaper  instal¬ 
lation  of  Teletypesetters  any¬ 
where  in  the  United  States  was 
being  put  into  operation  in  the 
Herald  composing  room. 

Race  Results  Set  by  Tape 

So  successful  were  they  prov¬ 
ing  that  in  the  Wednesday,  Dec. 
29  edition,  the  Herald  achieved 
a  typographical  triumph.  All  the 
greyhound  racing  results  were 
set  in  agate  tabular  form — a  no¬ 
toriously  difficult  piece  of  print¬ 
ing— entirely  by  teletype  tape. 

Another  feat  was  the  publica¬ 
tion  on  Sunday,  Dec.  26,  the 
third  day  after  the  strike  start¬ 
ed,  of  a  64-page  edition,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  pre-printed  supplements. 

For  four  months  the  Herald 
and  News  have  been  conducting 
joint  negotiations  with  Miami 
Typographical  Union  No.  340 
over  terms  of  a  new  contract. 
Management  said  32  separate 
meetings,  representing  67  hours 
of  negotiation,  had  taken  place. 

When  the  printers  struck  the 
Herald,  the  News  posted  an  of¬ 
ficial  notice  to  the  union  men 
that  the  strike  action  was  con¬ 
sidered  to  end  its  contract  also. 

Emmett  C.  Choate,  as  represen¬ 
tative  of  both  newspapers,  in¬ 
formed  the  union  that  the  pub¬ 
lishers  would  hire  journeymen 
in  their  composing  rooms,  pro¬ 
ceed  to  fill  vacancies  caused  by 
the  strikes,  and  “in  order  to 
service  the  public  jointly  make 
every  effort  to  continue  the  pub¬ 
lication  of  both  their  newspa¬ 
pers  including  the  interchange  of 
their  facilities  until  each  com¬ 
posing  room  is  again  manned.” 

Ed  Page,  president  of  the 
tinion,  declareSl  “the  only  issue 
involved  in  calling  the  strike 
was  wages.”  He  reported  that 
the  membership  by  secret  bal¬ 
lot  voted  235  to  4  to  strike. 


James  L.  Knight,  business 
manager  of  the  Herald,  said 
publishers  had  offered  $100.80 
for  a  40-hour  week,  or  $94.50 
for  37V^  hours. 

Chicago  Situation  Linked 

“The  surprise  strike,”  Knight 
declared,  “shows  that  the  local 
union  is  under  the  complete 
dominance  of  the  International 
Typographical  Union.  .  .  . 

“Members  of  the  ITU  at  their 
national  convention  Aug.  14  dis¬ 
cussed  a  policy  of  calling  strikes 
against  newspapers  in  other 
cities  which  were  under  the 
same  ownership  as  newspapers 
already  being  struck  by  the 
ITU. 

“The  Chicago  Daily  News,  an¬ 
other  Knight  newspaper,  has 
had  an  ITU  strike  ( like  all 
other  Chicago  papers)  for  the 
past  13  months.  The  Miami 
strike,  obviously  dictated  by 
ITU  headquarters,  is  the  first 
major  ITU  effort  to  carry  out 
this  policy  of  concentrating  on 
one  publisher  in  an  effort  to 
bring  him  to  terms.” 

Knight,  brother  of  Herald 
Publisher  John  S.  Knight,  char¬ 
acterized  as  “ridiculously  un¬ 
true”  Page’s  charges  that  the 
Herald  had  embarked  on  a 
“union-busting"  campaign,  that 
it  had  attacked  other  unions,  or 
that  wages  were  the  sole  issue. 

The  major  dispute  between 
the  union  committee  and  the 
publishers,  he  said,  was  a  quar¬ 
rel  over  the  ITU  demand  that  it 
should  have  complete  control 
over  any  and  all  new  processes. 

“The  publishers,”  he  ex¬ 
plained,  “thought  not  and  point¬ 
ed  out  that  many  of  these  proc¬ 
esses  had  nothing  to  do  with 


printing,  and  that  the  publishers 
and  the  union  should  cooperate 
in  the  deve.opment  of  new  proc¬ 
esses  and  not  discourage  them 
by  placing  impossible  restric¬ 
tions  upon  any  experiments  in¬ 
volving  such  developments.” 

Makeshift  Force  Delivers 

In  the  first  days  of  the  strike, 
material  for  publication  in  the 
Herald  was  being  prepared  in 
several  different  ways.  Part  was 
“hot  type”  from  teletypesetters 
or  machines  manned  by  newly 
employed  journeymen  in  the 
Herald  plant. 

Some  of  the  pages  were  in 
"cold  type”  prepared  in  the 
Herald’s  engraving  department. 

And  part  of  the  material  was 
being  set  in  “hot  type”  in  the 
News  composing  room  by  union 
printers. 

When  the  strike  was  called, 
the  News  began  to  publish  sev¬ 
eral  “cold  type”  pages  each  day, 
in  order  to  make  more  of  its 
composing  room  facilities  avail¬ 
able  for  the  Herald. 

While  the  News  editorial  page 
appeared  in  “cold  type,”  the 
Herald  editorial  page  was  in 
“hot  type.” 

Knight  disclosed  that  when 
the  strike  threat  loomed,  execu¬ 
tives  of  the  Herald — one  of  the 
top  five  papers  in  the  country 
in  total  advertising  linage — had 
considered  dropping  all  ads  and 
simply  get  out  a  skeleton  paper. 

However,  the  makeshift  crew 
of  amateur  make-up  men  man¬ 
aged  to  prepare  pages  of  both 
display  and  classifi^  advertis¬ 
ing  for  all  editions.  After  three 
days,  the  Herald  was  accepting, 
.setting  and  publishing  new  ads. 

It  was  a  pretty  rough  product. 

A  bright  little  piece  advised 
Herald  readers  of  a  silver  lining 
for  them.  It  said  the  subscrib¬ 
ers  could  expect  to  learn  a  lot 
of  miscellaneous  facts  about 


The  Punch  Line 

Washington — U.  S.  Senator 
Kenneth  McKellar  told  news¬ 
men  this  week  he  had 
“socked"  Publisher  Sillimon 
Evans  on  the  face  and  "sent 
him  whirling"  in  a  hotel  corri¬ 
dor  recently.  The  Senator  said 
he  didn't  like  what  Evans'  pa¬ 
per,  the  Nashville  Tennessean 
was  saying  about  his  age. 
The  Senator  also  said  he  had 
“kicked"  a  reporter.  Jack  An¬ 
derson,  of  Drew  Pearson's 
staff,  out  of  his  office.  The  vic¬ 
tims  confirmed  both  stories. 


such  things  as  where  Ceylon 
gets  its  busses,  the  percentage 
of  profit  allowed  in  Egypt,  and 
the  status  of  chicken  housing  in 
Ireland. 

Strikers  Demand  Bonus 

Stereotypers,  pressmen  and 
mailers  Ignored  the  printers’ 
picket  line,  "rhe  pickets  didn’t 
show  up  on  Christmas  Day,  al¬ 
though  Herald  staffers  did. 

While  some  of  the  strikers 
were  still  crossing  their  own 
picket  lines  to  demand  their 
shares  of  the  $75,000  Christmas 
bonus  the  Herald  had  distribu¬ 
ted  a  few  hours  before  the  print¬ 
ers  voted  to  strike,  working  Her¬ 
ald  men  and  women  were  can¬ 
celling  their  own  Christmas 
plans  and  pitching  into  work. 

Managing  Eklitor  Lee  Hills 
told  the  staff:  “I  believe  that  in 
the  weeks  ahead  we  will  demon¬ 
strate  some  things  in  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  a  big  metropolitan 
newspaper  that  haven’t  been 
seen  before.” 

Publisher  Knight  wired:  “Con¬ 
gratulations  on  the  fine  job  you 
and  your  staff  are  doing  in  get¬ 
ting  a  newspaper  out  under  try¬ 
ing  circumstances.  As  an  old 
hand  at  this  sort  of  thing  I  can 
assure  you  that  production  will 
smooth  out  remarkably  after  a 
few  weeks.” 

A  Brothers  Act 

The  Herald  and  News  are  nor¬ 
mally  competitors  with  Sunday 
editions,  but  on  Saturday  night, 
Dec.  25,  Telegraph  Editor  Roy 
Kelly  of  the  Herald  and  his 
brother.  News  Editor  Herb  Kelly 
of  the  News  sat  side  by  side  in 
the  News  office  and  planned  the 
stories  both  papers  would  use. 

Roy  Kelly  had  other  family 
involvements  in  the  strike,  his 
wife.  Mrs.  Marie  Ke!ley,  was  a 
proofreader  on  the  Herald.  As 
a  member  of  the  union,  she  went 
out  on  strike. 

When  Roy  went  to  lunch,  he 
crossed  the  picket  line  right  in 
front  of  Mrs.  Kelly. 

The  Herald’s  Sunday  maga¬ 
zine  and  daily  departments  are 
being  operated  several  hundred 
miles  apart. 

Sunday  Editor  Paula  Clark 
departed  for  another  Florida 
city,  taking  along  some  500 
pounds  of  engravings  and  pre¬ 
viously-set  type.  As  future 
magazine  pages  are  made  up, 
she  will  be  flown  back  to  Miami 
with  mats. 

Half  a  dozen  wives  of  Herald 
staffers  have  taken  over  as 
proofreaders. 


Watching  the  operation  of  Teletypesetter  in  the  Miami  Herald  com¬ 
posing  room  are  (left  to  right)  William  B.  Sandlin,  mechanical 
superintendent;  James  Knight,  business  manager;  and  Lee  Hills, 
managing  editor.  Operating  the  machine  is  Harry  Reese,  an  employe 
of  the  Knight  newspapers  for  45  years. 
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Poll  Analysts  Advise 
Press  to  Tell  Limits 


MORE  reliable  polling  tech¬ 
niques,  research  in  social  psy¬ 
chology  and  political  science, 
and  experimental  studies  in  each 
field  of  polling  operations  were 
among  recommendations  made 
to  pollsters  this  week. 

Ihe  committee  urged  polling 
organizations  and  the  press  to 
help  provide  the  public  with 
more  information  about  the  lim¬ 
itations  of  polls,  so  they  can  be 
interpreted  intelligently  by  the 
reader. 

The  recommendations  were  in 
an  18-page  report  released  by 
the  Social  Science  Research 
Council  for  its  Committee  on 
Analysis  of  Pre-election  Polls 
and  Forecasts. 

The  committee  was  set  up 
after  the  election  to  examine 
causes  of  error  and  make  re¬ 
commendations  “before  various 
gross  misconceptions  became 
crystallized.” 

Educa.ion  Urged 

Granting  that  election  fore¬ 
casts  from  polls  are  hazardous, 
the  committee  said  opinion 
polls  in  relation  to  elections 
have  great  value,  accomplish¬ 
ing  two  things: 

First,  they  reveal  voting  pre¬ 
ferences  and  behavior  of  various 
parts  of  the  population. 

Second,  they  reveal  the  rela¬ 
tion  between  opinion  on  import¬ 
ant  issues  and  the  voter's  choice 
for  President. 

Accuracy  of  the  polls  could 
be  improved  through  use  of  the 
better  techniques  now  avail¬ 
able,  particularly  in  sampling 
and  interviewing,  the  committee 
suggested. 

Experimental  studies  of  such 
problems  as  sampling  methods, 
interviewer  bias,  concealment 
of  opinions,  and  training  of  in¬ 
terviewers  should  be  under¬ 
taken,  and  planned  well  in  ad¬ 
vance  of  elections,  it  was  added. 

Margin  for  Error 

Even  if  a  perfect  sampling  is 
made,  the  committee  reported, 
there  is  still  a  great  margin  for 
error  in  predicting  who  will  ac¬ 
tually  vote — opinion  or  no. 
Therefore,  research  must  be  ex¬ 
panded  in  the  basic  sciences. 
The  committee  cautioned: 

“Prediction  of  human  beha¬ 
vior  from  an  expression  of  in¬ 
tent  is,  in  the  present  state  of 
knowledge,  a  hazardous  ven¬ 
ture  .  .  .  and  will  continue  to 
be  a  major  source  of  error  in 
future  election  forecasts. 

“Extensive  analysis  by  poli¬ 
tical  scientists  and  social  psy- 
chologists^  of  election  behavior 
is  essential  to  provide  more 
knowledge  of  how  voters  act 
under_  different  circumstances.” 

An  important  responsibility  of 
the  pollster  is  that  of  educating 
the  reader  to  evaluate  the  re¬ 
sults  himself,  despite  “pre.'sure 
to  omit  qualifications  and  ‘tech¬ 
nicalities’  ”,  the  committee  as¬ 
serted. 

Public  Uninformed 

In  the  recent  pre-election 
polls,  they  pointed  out,  the  pub¬ 
lic  was  not  sufficiently  informed 


as  to  the  number  of  cases  used, 
type  of  sampling,  the  correc¬ 
tions,  and  how  the  undecided 
vote  was  figured. 

The  committee  also  recom¬ 
mended: 

More  effective  cooperation 
among  research  workers  who 
are  interested  in  measuring  pub¬ 
lic  opinion. 

Training  facilities  and  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  supervised  practical 
experience  for  students  inter¬ 
ested  in  opinion  research  ca¬ 
reers. 

Rapid  and  accurate  reporting 
of  election  statistics  to  prevent 
errors  due  to  time  lags. 

Public  opinion  polling  is,  the 
committee  agreed,  only  “in  its 
infancy." 

■‘If  soundly  developed  and 
properly  utilized  it  will  be  of 
great  assistance  in  understand¬ 
ing  political  and  social  behav¬ 
ior.” 

Charges  that  the  pollsters 
were  fraudulent  or  had  ‘soM 
out"  to  either  political  party 
were  denounced  by  the  com¬ 
mittee.  which  stated  it  “fourd 
no  evidence  of  it  at  any  time 
and  it  considers  such  charges 
groundless.” 

Where  They  Strayed 

Rather,  the  committee  found 
the  polls  had  gone  astray 
through  a  combination  of  errors 
in  the  polling  methods  them¬ 
selves,  and  through  use  of  “poor 
judgment”  in  forecasting  from 
the  polling  results. 

For  instance,  all  the  major 
polling  organizations  inter¬ 
viewed  more  persons  with  col¬ 
lege  education  than  they  should 
have  on  the  basis  of  percent¬ 
ages.  and  too  few  with  only 
grade  school  education,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  committee. 

The  pollsters  failed,  too.  to 
note  shifts  o^  trends  in  the  later 
stages  of  the  campaign,  said 
the  report. 

“Much  more  serious  may  have 
been  the  errors  dae  to  difficulty 
of  estimating  who  would  vote 
and  who  would  actually  shift 
allegiance  before  election, ’‘  it 
was  noted. 

In  interpreting  results,  the 
pollsters  “went  far  beyond  the 
bounds  of  sound  reporting,”  as¬ 
serted  the  report.  "They  at¬ 
tempted  the  spectacular  feat  of 
predicting  the  winner  without 
qualification.” 

Not  Up-to-Date 

The  forecasts  themselves  were 
hazardous,  judged  the  commit¬ 
tee,  because  most  were  made 
from  data  collected  anywhere 
from  August  through  October. 
No  systematic  attempt  was 
made  to  take  into  account  activi¬ 
ties  of  labor  unions  in  getting 
out  the  vote,  or  of  possibilities 
of  "coat-tail”  influences  of 
strong  state  candidates  on  the 
national  election. 

The  three  major  pollsters — 
Archibald  M.  Crossley,  George 
Gallup  and  Elmo  Roper — agreed 
the  report  was  impartial,  tho¬ 
rough,  and  constructive. 

Members  of  the  committee 


Linage  Climbs 

Newspaper  ad  linage  in 
November  was  7.4yo  above  the 
like  month  in  1947,  according 
to  the  52-city  report  issued 
this  week  by  Media  Records. 
For  the  period  January  to  Nov¬ 
ember  the  total  is  13%  higher 
than  for  the  first  11  months  of 
1947.  Every  advertising  classi¬ 
fication  gained  in  November, 
the  leader  being  Automotive 
with  a  27%  jump.  And  every 
classi'Jcation  except  Financial 
amassed  in  the  first  11  months 
of  1948  a  greater  total  than  it 
did  during  the  whole  of  1947. 


were:  James  Phinnev  Baxter, 
3rd,  president  of  Williams  Col¬ 
lege:  Philip  M.  Hauser,  associ¬ 
ate  dean  of  social  sc’ence*.  TTni- 
versity  of  Chicago;  Carl  I.  Hov- 
land.  chairman  of  the  psychol¬ 
ogy  department.  Yale'  V.  O. 
Kev,  political  science  pro'essor, 
Johns  Hopkins;  Isrdor  Lubin, 
of  the  American  Statistical  As¬ 
sociation. 

Al=o  Frank  Stanton,  president 
of  Columbia  Broadcasting  Sys¬ 
tem;  Frederick  F.  Stephan,  so¬ 
cial  statistics  profes'or.  Prince¬ 
ton;  Samuel  A.  Stouffer,  sociol¬ 
ogy  professor.  Harvard:  Samuel 
S.  Wilkes  Committee  chairman, 
mathematical  statistics  profes¬ 
sor,  Princeton. 

■ 

Phil  a.  Bulletin 
Has  New  Catchline 

Philadelphia  —  Carrying  on  a 
policy  instituted  in  1928,  the 
Philadelphia  Bulletin  (daily  and 
Sunday)  begins  a  new  advertis¬ 
ing  campaign  Jan.  1  stressing 
the  theme  of  its  product  being 
distinctly  a  newspaper  for  home 
consumption. 

To  the  famous  slogan.  "Nearly 
Everybody  in  Philade'phia 
Reads  the  Bulletin,”  is  added  a 
new  catch  line  with  which  to 
spell  copy  in  a  selected  list  of 
publications. 

“How  To  Go  Home  in  Phila¬ 
delphia”  is  the  title,  tied  in  with 
copy  emphasizing  the  Bulletin’s 
intensive  coverage  of  the 
metropolitan  Philadelphia  area. 
N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son,  Inc.,  is  the 
agency. 

Over  the  week-end  the  26th 
ed'tion  of  the  Philadelphia  Bul- 
et'n's  famed  series  of  almanacs, 
which  in  its  time  has  earned  the 
nickname  of  “pocket  encyclope¬ 
dia,”  made  its  debut  in  book¬ 
stores  and  on  newsstands.  This 
year's  edition  contains  576  pages. 

■ 

Peterson  Elected 
As  Agency  Partner 

Curt  A.  Peterson,  radio  di¬ 
rector.  has  been  elected  to  part¬ 
nership  in  Marschalk  &  Pratt 
Co.,  New  York,  effective  Jan.  1. 
Former  assistant  program  man¬ 
ager  of  the  National  Broadcast¬ 
ing  Co..  Peter'on  started  with 
the  agency  in  1935. 

He  helped  develop  the  first 
extensive  use  of  the  five-minute 
news  program,  the  Esso  Re¬ 
porter,  which  celebrates  its  500,- 
000th  broadcast  Jan.  5. 

EDITOR  &  P 


U.P.  Promises 
To  Service  News 
Despite  Strike 

Officials  of  United  Press  told 
Editor  &  Publisher  they  were 
confident  that  service  would  be 
maintained  in  the  event  union 
telegraphers  went  on  strike  at 
midnight  Thursday. 

The  U.  P.  chapter.  Commer¬ 
cial  Telegraphers  Union,  voted 
a  strike  in  protest  against  an 
arbiter's  award  which  granted 
a  $6.50  to  $11.50  per  week  raise 
but  denied  a  union  request  for 
a  company-financed  pension 
plan. 

The  walkout,  .'et  for  Dec.  30. 
would  be  the  first  strike  against 
a  major  news  service  in  this 
country  since  1907.  Negotiations 
between  the  telegraphers  and 
As  ociated  Pre.'s  and  Interna¬ 
tional  News  Service  are  forth¬ 
coming. 

Federal  Conciliator  J.  R 
Mandelbaum  said  he  would 
continue  efforts  to  prevent  the 
strike. 

U.  P.  officials,  who  said  “we 
will  keep  operating  regardless 
of  the  strike,”  mentioned  that 
contractual  relations  with  the 
telegraphers  extended  over  40 
years.  The  current  average  pay 
of  the  teletype  operators  and 
maintenance  iren  is  $91.32  for  a 
37ii-hour  week. 

■ 

Annenberg  Names 
Panitt  as  Aide 

Philadelphia — Walter  H.  An¬ 
nenberg.  editor  and  publisher  of 
the  Philadelphia  Inquirer,  this 
week  announced  appointment  of 
Merrill  Panitt  as  his  administra¬ 
tive  assistant. 

The  announcement  .'aid  Pan¬ 
itt  has  been  connected  lor  sev¬ 
eral  years  with  Triangle  Publi¬ 
cations.  Inc.  He  is  a  graduate 
of  the  University  of  Missouri 
w’ho  formerly  d'd  new.'paper 
and  press  association  work  in 
the  middle  West.  He  joined 
Triangle  after  serving  five  years 
in  the  U.  S.  Army,  from  which 
he  retired  with  the  rank  of  ma¬ 
jor. 

For  some  time,  Pariitt  has 
been  writing  a  television  col¬ 
umn  for  the  Inquirer.  He  was 
actively  identified  with  the 
newspaper’s  initiation  of  facsim¬ 
ile  service  and  tied  in  closely 
with  ail  phases  of  the  newspa¬ 
per's  rad'o  and  television  serv¬ 
ices,  including  operation  of  the 
Philadelphia  Arena. 

Last  July,  the  Inquirer  an¬ 
nounced  the  impending  retire¬ 
ment  of  Charles  A.  Tyler, 
chairman  and  general  manager 
of  the  Inquirer,  from  active  dut¬ 
ies  at  the  end  of  the  year. 


Fiery  Cross  for  Editor 

Milledgeville,  Ga.  —  A  cross 
was  set  up  and  burned  in  the  i 
yard  of  Editor  Jere  Moore,  of 
the  Milledgeville  Union  Record¬ 
er,  recently  .  Mr.  and  Mrs.  I 
Moore  were  not  home  at  the  , 
time.  Moore  attributed  the  in¬ 
cident  to  recent  editorials  at¬ 
tacking  the  Ku  Klux  Klan. 
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Slitt  in  d^eriing.  .  .  . 

Berlingske  Tidende 
Begins  3rd  Century 

By  William  Herzl  Freed 


COPENHAGEN  —  The  Berling¬ 
ske  Tidende  of  Copenhagen, 
the  biggest  newspaper  enter¬ 
prise  in  Scandi¬ 
navia  and  prob¬ 
ably  “the  oldest 
newspaper  in 
Europe,”  will 
celebrate  its 
200  th  anniver¬ 
sary  on  Jan.  3, 

1949. 

If  an  older 
newspaper  ex¬ 
ists  anywhere  in 
Europe,  Berling¬ 
ske  Tidende  can 
make  another 
claim  to  distinc¬ 
tion— it  has  been  published  un¬ 
interruptedly  by  the  same  fam¬ 
ily  since  it  was  founded  by  Ernst 
Henrich  Beriing  two  centuries 


Andersen 


ago. 

The  Berlin®  “empire”  of  four 
dailies,  three  weekly  papers  and 

other  publL'hing  activities  in 

Denmark,  grew  out  of  the  suc¬ 
cessful  book  printing  business 
of  Ernst  Berlingi  On  Jan.  3.  1749, 
after  acquiring  a  vacant  news¬ 
paper  licence  which  gave  him 
the  exclusive  privilege  of  trans- 
'  mitting  his  newspaper  by  the 

‘  Royal  Mail,  Berling,  at  the  age 

of  41,  brought  out  the  first  issue 
of  his  Kobenhavske  danske  Post- 
Tidener  ( Copenhagen  Danish 
Post-Times).  It  was  in  octavo 
size  and  consisted  of  16  pages, 
the  first  three  being  devoted  to 
a  poetic  homage  to  the  King,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  three  pages  of  foreign 
news  and  the  rest  ads. 

Played  Local  News 
Berling's  foreign  news  was 
based  chiefly  on  translations  of 
stories  picked  up  from  Ham¬ 
burg,  Germany,  which  became 
an  import-nt  news  center  for 
Danish  and  Swedish  newspapers. 
However,  he  gave  bigger  play  to 
Copenhagen's  local  news — court 
and  diplomatic  items;  official  ap¬ 
pointments  and  announcements; 
I  ^  tnarriages,  births  and  deaths; 
ships  in  rnd  out  of  the  Sound  at 
Elsinore  and  the  harbor  of  Co¬ 
penhagen:  and  rates  of  exchange 
and  market  quotations. 

After  his  death  less  than  two 


years  later,  Berling’s  two  sons 
took  over  the  rapidly  growing 
business  and,  in  April,  17d5,  they 
moved  inio  a  stately  town  house 
in  Piles. raede,  a  small  street  in 
the  heart  of  old  Copenhagen, 
'ihe  paper  has  remained  there 
ever  since,  although  it  now  occu¬ 
pies  a  whole  square  block  of 
buildings,  and  much  of  the  orig¬ 
inal  property  is  joined  to  the 
modern  newspaper  house  com¬ 
pleted  in  1929.  Today,  five 
branches  of  the  Berling  family 
share  the  paper’s  contro  . 

P  or  150  years  from  its  begin¬ 
ning  as  a  State -privileged  news¬ 
paper,  the  Berlingske  Tidende 
enjoyed  a  special  position  as  the 
voice  of  the  Government,  and  its 
advertising  grew  to  such  an  ex¬ 
tent  that  almost  from  the  start 
it  had  to  issue  special  advertis¬ 
ing  supplements. 

But  the  Conservative  Berling¬ 
ske  Tidende  lost  its  favored 
status  in  1901,  when  the  agrarian 
liberal  Venstre  party  came  into 
power,  and  it  became  an  inde¬ 
pendent  newspaper,  maintaining 
until  today  its  Conservative  pol¬ 
icy  as  a  member  of  the  Opposi¬ 
tion  Press.  Although  the  Berling 
newspapers  have  also  seen  dark 
days,  they  still  maintain  their 
overwhelming  leaden- hip  in  cir¬ 
culation  and  advertising. 

Became  Daily  in  1841 

From  a  twice-week'y  evening 
paper  with  a  circulation  of  800 
in  1749,  the  Berlingske  Tidende 
developed  into  a  daily  in  1841, 
with  a  circulation  of  9,000 — 4,000 
more  than  any  other  Copen¬ 
hagen  paper  of  the  time.  In 
1844,  a  morning  edition  was  es¬ 
tablished;  in  1913,  a  Sunday  edi¬ 
tion  with  a  colored  magazine 
section;  and  finally,  in  1916, 
B.T..  the  tabloid  midday  edition 
noted  for  its  cheesecake. 

The  morning  edition  became 
an  independent  paper  in  1881 
with  the  introduction  of  the  ro¬ 
tary  press,  and  gradualiy  be¬ 
came  the  major  Berling  paper, 
while  the  evenin®  edition  took 
on  the  name  Berlingske  Aften- 
avis  (Berling  Evening  Paper). 

Ihe  Berlings  began  expanding 
their  interests  in  the  1920  s  with 
magazines,  another  daily  in  the 
provinces  and  a  revived  book¬ 
printing  bus'ness.  The  three  Ber¬ 
lin®  weeklies  —  Sondags-  B.T., 
BiledBladet  (a  picture  maga¬ 
zine)  and  the  farm  paper,  Lan- 
det  —  have  a  combined  circula¬ 
tion  of  430,000.  The  Jydske  Ti¬ 
dende  is  one  of  the  largest  pro¬ 
vincial  dailies;  Populaer  Radio, 
a  monthly,  is  the  leader  in  its 
field;  and  the  book  printing  and 
publishing  enterprises  have  pro¬ 
duced  a  24-volume  lexicon  which 
sold  60,000  copies. 

13  Dailies  in  Copenhagen 

Today,  Copenhagen,  with  a 
population  of  a  little  over  1,000,- 
000,  supports  13  daily  newspa¬ 
pers  having  a  total  circulation  of 


Terkel  M.  Terkelsen,  left,  and  Svend  Aage  Lund,  right,  are  the  chief 
editors  of  Berlingske  Tidende. 


about  800,000.  Of  this,  the  three 
Berlin®  papers  account  for  300,- 
000  copies. 

The  Berlingske  Tidende  is 
also  one  of  the  few  profitable 
newspapers  in  the  Danish  capi¬ 
tal.  The  others,  Politiken,  sec¬ 
ond  biggest  daily  and  voice  of 
the  liberal  Radical  Left  party, 
and  Aftonbladet,  an  independent 
midday  paper.  Information,  an 
independent  evening  daily  that 
grew  out  of  the  war-time  infor¬ 
mation  service  of  the  Danish 
underground  press,  is  now  re¬ 
ported  coming  out  of  the  red. 
The  political  parties  make  up 
the  deficits  of  the  other  news¬ 
papers. 

Berlingske’s  advertising  lead¬ 
ership.  particularly  in  clas.3ified, 
is  overwhelming.  In  1946,  its  last 
normal  year  ( there  was  a  four- 
month  printers’  strike  in  1947), 
Berlingske  carried  1.165,000  ads, 
measuring  15  million  mm. 
(about  8  milion  agate  lines), 
about  85*10  of  which  was  classi¬ 
fied.  Politiken,  its  nearest  com¬ 
petitor.  carried  about  5  million 
agate  lines,  75*’!  of  which  was 
classified. 

Berhngske's  total  for  this  year 
is  expected  to  reach  only  13,500,- 
000  mm.  because  of  the  news¬ 
print  shortage. 

Cooperative  Distribution 

Before  the  war,  the  Berlingske 
papers  depended  on  circulation 
to  provide  about  50%  of  their 
income.  Today,  circulation  pays 
60 of  the  costs,  and  the  price 
of  single  copies  has  risen  from 
12  ore  for  A.M.  papers  and  10 
ore  for  P.M.’s  before  the  war 
(5  ore  enual  one  cent)  to  20  ore 
for  all  weekday  papers.  All  Co¬ 
penhagen  morning  papers  after 
Jan.  1  wil.  be  increased  again  to 
25  ore  a  copy.  Distribution  of  all 
papers,  including  the  Commu¬ 
nist  Land  og  Folk,  is  by  a  coop¬ 
erative  company  owned  by  Ber- 
lingske,  Politiken  and  National- 
tidende. 

Newsprint  is  a  problem  for  the 
Danes,  too,  and  it  is  rationed  to 
each  paper  according  to  the  num¬ 
ber  of  pages  printed  in  1941  and 
to  its  circulation  the  first  two 
months  of  1948.  To  a  certain  ex¬ 
tent.  it  is  also  possible  to  in¬ 
crease  the  number  of  pages  by 
cutting  circulation.  This  formula 
is  particularly  advantageous  to 
the  smaller  newspapers  since  it 
keeps  them  in  a  competitive  po¬ 
sition.  but  the  big  newspapers 
hope  for  a  change  in  the  formula 
after  Jan.  1. 

The  Danish  supply  of  news¬ 


print  comes  from  Fin  and,  pri¬ 
marily,  and  from  Sweden  and 
Norway.  A  special  purchasing 
organization  owned  by  the  Da¬ 
nish  dailies.  Den  danske  Presses 
Faellesindkobs  -  Forening,  does 
the  buying  and  pays  about  820 
kroner  ($170)  a  long  ton. 

In  many  respects,  Danish  pa¬ 
pers  are  worse  off  now  than 
during  the  German  “peaceful 
occupation,  ”  when  Denmark  had 
a  favorable  trade  position  with 
Sweden.  Berlingske  Tidende, 
for  instance,  ran  an  average  of 
29  pages  before  the  war  and  25.5 
pages  in  1941.  Its  worst  war 
year  was  1945,  just  before  the 
Nazi  surrender,  when  it  never 
went  below  10  pages  and  aver¬ 
aged  19.3  daily,  but  today  it 
averages  17.8  pages  an  issue.  The 
total  circulation  of  all  Danish 
dailies  before  the  war  was  1,- 
275.000,  and  although  it  is  now 
about  1,750,000,  the  consumption 
of  newsprint  is  almost  25%  less. 

Helped  by  Marshall  Plan 

But  if  the  Danish  papers  seem 
to  be  better  off  today  than  most 
other  European  newspapers, 
Ber  ingske’s  management  says, 
“It  is  because  of  a  better  eco¬ 
nomic  s.tuation  for  the  country 
as  a  whole,  to  which  the  Mar¬ 
shall  Plan  also  is  contributing.” 

The  Berlingske  papers  have 
grown  from  Ernst  Berling’s  staff 
of  seven  men  and  five  appren¬ 
tices  in  1749  to  the  present  staff 
(Continued  on  page  34) 


Front  page  of  Copenhagen's  200- 
year-old  doily  as  it  is  today. 
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$275,000  Put  in  Fund 
For  Times-Mirror  Staff 


LOS  ANGELES  —  More  than 

2,000  employes  of  the  Times- 
Mirror  Co.,  publishers  of  the 
morning  Times  and  the  after¬ 
noon  tabloid  Mirror,  received  a 
Christmas  gift  of  $275,000  which 
was  placed  in  their  profit-shar¬ 
ing  fund  by  President  Norman 
Chandler. 

The  Christmas  allocation,  he 
said  at  a  party  in  the  Times  au¬ 
ditorium,  was  the  largest  ever 
put  into  the  fund  and  brings 
the  total  to  $1,031,008.88.  This 
made  company  contributions  to 
employe  welfare  benefits  in  1948 
total  $710,000. 

Chandler  welcomed  843  new 
employes,  most  of  whom  staff 
the  Mirror  which  began  publi¬ 
cation  Oct.  11,  and  outlin^  for 
them  the  organizational  and 
corporate  structure  of  the  com¬ 
pany,  which  has  six  divisions: 
The  Times,  The  Mirror,  the 
Times-Mirror  Press,  Television 
Station  KTTV,  the  Publishers 
Paper  Co.  of  Oregon  City,  Ore., 
and  the  investment  division. 

Reviewing  the  year’s  activi¬ 
ties,  he  reported  that  beginning 
in  July,  unprecedented  gains  in 
linage  in  the  Times  fo.lowed 
abandonment  of  advertising  ra¬ 
tioning.  The  Oregon  paper  mill, 
in  which  the  Times-Mirror 
holds  a  majority  interest,  began 
to  augment  the  newsprint  sup¬ 
ply.  Additionally,  he  reported, 
this  permitted  circulation  to 
grow. 

Construction  will  be  started 
next  month  on  a  $1,250,000  plant 
for  printing  of  telephone  books 
for  Southern  California.  The  job 
has  grown  too  big  for  the  par¬ 
ent  plant  which  adjoins  the 
Times  and  Mirror  buildings. 

The  large  allocation  to  the 
profit-sharing  fund  took  the 
place  of  a  smal.er  allocation  plus 
a  year-end  cash  bonus  which 
had  been  in  vogue  for  several 
years. 

St.  Petersburg  Times 

Starts  Pension  Plan 

ST.  PETERSBURG.  Fla.  — I  n  a 

booklet  distributed  to  staff 
members  Dec.  23,  the  St.  Peters¬ 
burg  Times  announced  estab¬ 
lishment  of  a  pension  plan  which 
is  presently  in  the  hands  of  the 
paper's  Washington  attorneys 
awaiting  approval  by  Govern¬ 
ment  agencies. 

Nelson  Poynter,  Times  editor, 
stated  that  in  1947  he  had  de¬ 
cided  that  a  Times  profit-sharing 
and  pension  plan  should  be  set 
up,  to  be  paid  entirely  by  the 
Times,  on  the  basis  of  an  an- 
ual  contribution  not  less  than 
the  total  of  dividend  payments 
to  the  newspaper’s  stockholders. 

Poynter  stated  that  in  1947 
and  1948,  the  Times  had  put 
$60,000  into  the  pension  fund 
and  that  it  now  totals  $61,800, 
interest  included. 

In  addition  to  its  1948  payment 
of  $30,000  to  the  fund,  the  Times 
contributed  $15,000  to  the  profit- 
sharing  fund  which  was  distribu¬ 
ted  to  employes  in  the  form  of  a 
Christmas  bonus. 


Bonus  to  4,200 

CHICAGO  —  The  Chicago  Tri¬ 
bune  paid  Christmas  bonuses 
to  4,200  employes  here  this 
week.  It  was  the  33rd  Christ-, 
mas  bonus  paid  by  the  Tribune. 
Amounts  were  based  on  each 
emp.oye's  earnings  and  years  of 
service. 

Members  of  the  advertising, 
auditing,  circulation  and  editor¬ 
ial  departments,  all  unionized 
trades  now  working  on  the  pa¬ 
per,  the  building  staff  and  WGN 
employes  shared  in  the  distribu¬ 
tion. 

Old  Custom  Continued 
TROY,  N.  Y.— The  Troy  Record 

Co.,  which  publishes  the 
Times  Record,  evening,  and  Troy 
Record,  morning,  and  operates 
WFLY-FM  station,  this  week 
gave  all  employes  a  10%  bonus 
based  upon  straight  time  earn¬ 
ings  for  the  first  11  months  of 
1948 

The  company  first  shared  its 
earnings  with  employes  more 
than  30  years  ago,  Frank  L. 
York,  publisher  and  president, 
pointed  out.  In  more  recent 
years  employes  have  received  a 
bonus  every  year  since  1936, 
with  the  exception  of  one  year. 

Gifts  for  All 

SPARTANBURG,  S.  C.— The  an¬ 
nual  Christmas  bonus  of  a 
full  week’s  pay  minimum  was 
distributed  to  Spartanburg  Her¬ 
ald-Journal  employes  at  their 
Yuletide  luncheon  and  celebra¬ 
tion  this  week. 

The  celebration  was  high¬ 
lighted  by  a  Christmas  tree,  ex¬ 
changing  of  gifts  among  em¬ 
ployes  and  presentation  of  gifts 
to  Publisher  Phil  Buchheit. 
Business  Manager  Elgar  A. 
Gwynne  and  other  executives 
by  workers.  Guests  included 
Editor  Emeritus  James  F.  Crook. 

Picks  Up  Two  Checks 
WASHINGTON— Presented  with 

a  $50  Christmas  bonus  as  one 
of  the  group  of  “employes  with 
two  or  more  years  of  continuous 
service,”  Eugene  Meyer,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  board  of  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Post,  told  associates  it 
was  a  pleasure  to  receive  “real 
money”  out  of  the  newspaper 
publishing  business. 

The  bonus  presentation,  to 
the  extent  of  $25  for  each  em¬ 
ploye,  at  first  did  not  include 
Mr.  Meyer  because,  as  chairman 
of  the  board,  he  was  not  consid¬ 
ered  an  employe.  It  was  decided, 
however,  to  include  him  and  a 
special  check  was  presented  to 
him  at  a  Christmas  party.  Mr. 
Meyer  picked  up  the  dinner 
check  as  well  as  his  bonus 
check. 

S40,000  for  Fund 
HUTCHINSON,  Kan.  —  The 

Hutchinson  News  Herald’s 
Christmas  gift  to  its  employes 
was  the  addition  of  $40,000  to 
a  retirement,  death  and  disabil¬ 
ity  fund  now  in  its  sixth  year. 
It  covers  110  regular  workers. 


$267,734  to  Charities 
CHICAGO  —  Arch  Ward,  Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune  sports  editor, 
has  announced  that  Tribune 
Charities,  Inc.,  split  $267,734.47 
among  14  charities,  representing 
earnings  of  the  Tribune’s  sports 
promotions  in  1948.  It  comes 
within  $5,000  of  duplicating  the 
profits  of  1947. 

$30,000  Bonus 

CHARLESTON,  W.  Va.— Distri¬ 
bution  of  $30,000  among  275 
Daily  Mail  employes  as  Christ¬ 
mas  bonuses  was  announced  by 
President  Walter  E.  Clark. 

'Silent  Night*  Solo 

YUMA.  Ariz. — Edmond  Jackson, 
compositor  at  the  Yuma  Daily 
Sun  and  former  president  of 
the  Quechan  Indian  Tribal 
Council,  played  his  trumpet  solo, 
“Silent  Night.”  on  Christmas 
Eve  for  the  26th  time  from  the 
tower  of  the  Indian  Mission. 

Parties  for  Carriers 
NEWSPAPERS  remembered 
their  carriers  in  a  variety  of 
ways  at  Christmas: 

Dayton  (O. )  Her  aid- Journal 
called  Dec.  17  Newspaperboy 
Day  and  gave  carriers  their  pa¬ 
pers.  All  street  and  home  de¬ 
livery  proceeds  went  to  the 
boys.  The  Herald  featured  a 
story  about  Gordon  Foster,  17, 
who  has  used  his  earnings  to 
bui  d  a  model  railroad. 

Charleston  (W.  Va.)  Daily 
Mail  staged  a  big  party  and 
handed  out  100  prizes,  topped  by 
a  bicycle.  Richard  Yake  was 
honored  for  20  years’  continuous 
service  as  a  carrier.  The  Ga¬ 
zette  entertained  its  300  carriers. 

Honolulu  Advertiser  served 
Christmas  dinner  for  375  “boys” 
whose  age  range  is  from  12  to 
81  years. 

Dinner  and  Gilts 
Watertown  (N.  Y. )  Times  car¬ 
riers  got  a  big  dinner  and  gifts. 
Girls  from  the  business  office 
were  waitresses. 

Los  Angeles  Times  had  a  holi¬ 
day  luncheon  i>arty  at  which 
Spike  Jones  and  his  gang  per¬ 
formed  for  1,650  boys. 

Seattle  (Wash.)  Post-Intelli¬ 
gencer  and  Times  contributed  to 
a  civic  fund  which  annually 
pays  for  a  dinner  for  the  275 
members  of  the  Newsboys’ 
Union. 

Sheboygan  (Wis. )  Press  car¬ 
riers,  224  strong,  went  to  a 
party  where  Editor  Charles  E. 
Broughton  handed  out  bonus 
checks  and  presents. 

Beloit  (Wis.)  News  was  host 
to  109  boys  at  a  movie  party. 
Each  carrier  received,  among 
other  things,  a  railroad  lantern 
flashlight. 

Shelby  (N.  C.)  Star’s  founder, 
U.  S.  Senator  Clyde  R.  Hoey, 
handed  a  $100  savings  bond  to 
Joe  Mauney  as  Carrier-of-the- 
Year.  Joe  has  saved  $1,145  to¬ 
ward  his  college  education. 

Grand  Forks  (N.  D.)  Herald 
printed  Christmas  greeting  cards 
for  carriers  to  send  to  subscrib¬ 
ers.  instead  of  calendars. 

Oakland  (Calif.)  Post -En¬ 
quirer  took  over  the  civic  audi¬ 
torium  to  entertain  2,000  boys 
and  their  parents.  The  Tribune 
.served  dinner  to  1,000  boys. 


Hearing  'Code' 
Suggests  Study 
Oi  Media  Rights 

Washington  —  A  nine-point 
code  of  procedure  recommended 
for  the  House  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities  by  Reps 
Karl  E.  Mundt  and  Richard  M 
Nixon  questions  whether  “cer¬ 
tain  types  of  information  media" 
( radio,  television,  newsreels, 
etc.)  should  be  excluded  from 
open  hearings. 

“This  committee,”  the  report 
said,  “is  perpetually  caught  be¬ 
tween  the  crossfire  of  chronic 
critics  who  attack  it  for  holding 
star-chamber’  hearings  and 
those  who  attack  it  for  being 
“headline  hunters’  as  to  whether 
photographers,  direct  radio  out¬ 
lets.  television  and  newsreels 
are  considered  legitimate  media 
of  information  and  should  be 
accorded  the  same  committee- 
room  privileges  as  members  of 
the  press. 

“This  committee  is  not  quali¬ 
fied  to  rule.  We  recommend 
study,  aided  by  American  opin¬ 
ion.’’ 

The  suggestion  also  was  made 
that  only  representatives  of  the 
three  wire  services  be  permitted 
to  cover  hearings,  but  it  was  ad¬ 
mitted  this  might  be  undemo¬ 
cratic. 

■ 

Press  and  Radio  Help 
Volunteers  in  Appeal 

Minneapolis,  Minn. — Good  or¬ 
ganization  of  volunteer  solici¬ 
tors  and  a  sound  newspaper  and 
radio  promotion  program  are 
credited  for  the  record-breaking 
success  of  the  Sister  Elizabeth 
Kenny  foundation’s  fund  appeal 
here. 

Figures  just  announced  reveai 
that  $557,()00,  of  $112,000  more 
than  the  $439,000  goal  has  been 
contribute,  with  76  of  the 
state’s  87  counties  oversub¬ 
scribed. 

Co-chairmen  of  the  publicity 
committee  were  William  P. 
Steven,  managing  editor  of  the 
Minneapolis  Morning  Tribune, 
and  Merle  S.  Jones,  manager  of 
WCCO.  The  promotional  cam¬ 
paign  was  planned  and  prepared 
by  the  Fadell  Agency  of  Minne¬ 
apolis.  Fred  E.  Fadell,  partner 
in  the  firm,  reported  that  644 
dailies  and  weeklies  of  the  Min¬ 
nesota  area  published  more  than 
3,100  stories  and  that  55  radio 
stations  carried  live  and  tran¬ 
scribed  announcements  and  pro¬ 
grams  to  assist  the  aggressive 
army  of  vo.unteer  solicitors. 

B 

Newspaper  Ad  Clinic 
At  Missouri  School 

Columbia,  Mo.  —  The  1949 
Newspaper  Advertising  Clinic, 
presented  jointly  by  the  Mis¬ 
souri  School  of  Journalism  and 
the  Missouri  Newspaper  Adver¬ 
tising  Managers  Association, 
will  open  at  9  a.m.  Saturday. 
Jan.  15.  Newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing  managers  from  the  midwest, 
south  and  southwest  have  been 
invited. 

The  two-day  “clinic”  is  under 
the  joint  direction  of  Dr.  H.  R 
Long. 
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ECA  Guaranty 
Is  Signed  for 
Herald  Tribune 

Washington  —  The  first  Eco¬ 
nomic  Cooperation  Administra¬ 
tion  “informational  media”  con¬ 
tract  with  a  publication  has 
been  signed  by  Paul  G.  Hoff¬ 
man,  ECA  Administrator,  with 
the  New  York  Herald-Tribune, 
Inc. 

The  agreement  covers  the 
publisher's  plan  to  distribute 
40,000  copies  of  its  European 
Edition  in  the  Bizone  Area  of 
Germany.  ECA  guarantees  the 
transferability  into  dollars  of 
German  mark  circulation  re¬ 
ceipts  received  by  the  newspaper 
until  March  1,  1949,  in  an 

amount  not  to  exceed  $100,000. 
The  European  Edition  of  the 
Sew  York  Herald  -  Tribune  is 
in  English-language  newspaper 
published  six  days  a  week  in 
Paris  by  the  French  subsidiary 
of  the  United  States  corpora¬ 
tion.  Copies  of  it  will  be  de¬ 
livered  to  points  in  Western 
Germany  for  distribution  and 
ale  to  German  nationals. 
Administrator  Hoffman  said: 
“Distribution  of  American 
publications  and  other  informa¬ 
tional  media  in  the  free  nations 
of  Western  Europe  is  considered 
bf  ECA  as  an  important  step  in 
Itirthering  the  over-all  European 
fWvery  program.  It  will  pro- 
yde  a  means  for  the  people  of 
Europe  to  receive  unbiased  and 
uacensored  world  news  reports. 
«  will  also  serve  to  exemplify 
®e  of  the  basic  free  institutions 
of  democratic  countries  —  free- 
J®  of  the  press — which  the 
wnomic  Cooperation  Act  of 
1*48  was  designed  by  Congress 
to  sustain  and  protect.” 

“The  New  York  Herald-Trib- 
iw.”  Mr.  Hoffman  pointed  out, 
us  long  been  regarded  as  a 
fspresentative  of  the  high  stand- 
®ds  of  free  American  journal¬ 
ism.” 

The  contract  is  the  third  guar¬ 


anty  to  be  approved  by  ECA. 
The  others  were  a  guaranty  of 
$850,000,  issued  on  Oct.  17,  1948, 
permitting  the  construction  in 
the  Unit^  Kingdom  of  a  car¬ 
bon  black  plant  by  Godfrey  L. 
Cabot,  Inc.,  of  Boston,  Mass.; 
and  the  guaranty  of  $200,000 
covering  dollar  investments  to 
be  made  by  the  Motion  Picture 
Export  Association  (Germany) 
Inc.,  in  supplying  American 
films  to  exhibitors  in  the  US-UK 
occupied  area  of  Germany. 

Other  informational  media 
projects  are  under  negotiation, 
Mr.  Hoffman  disclosed.  Of  the 
$300,000,000  available  for  guar¬ 
anties,  not  more  than  $10,000,000 
may  be  used  in  connection  with 
media  investments. 

A  guaranty  contract  also  was 
signed  this  week  with  Time, 
Inc.,  to  run  to  Feb.  14.  It  covers 
a  circulation  of  about  10,000 
copies  of  Time  and  about  35,000 
copies  of  Life,  for  Germany. 

■ 

Los  Angeles  Talks 
About  Another  Dail'y 

Los  Angeles — Reports  that 
Los  Angeles  is  to  have  a  new 
daily  newspaper  soon  through 
amalgamation  of  the  resources 
of  eight  weekly  shoppers  in  this 
area  brought  "no  comment” 
from  those  concerned. 

Merrill  Lord,  vicepresident 
and  treasurer  of  Los  Angeles 
Independent  Publishing  Co., 
which  controls  seven  free-distri- 
bution  community  papers,  de¬ 
clined  to  discuss  reports  the 
company  is  negotiating  for  the 
Los  Angeles  Downtown  Shop¬ 
ping  News,  in  which  several  de¬ 
partment  stores  are  financially 
interested.  He  said  “an  an¬ 
nouncement  may  come  at  any 
time.” 

James  Parton,  president  of 
the  Independent  group,  was 
back  from  conferences  with 
Henry  Luce,  Time-Life  publish¬ 
er  who  holds  an  interest  in  Pa¬ 
cific  Press,  Inc.,  where  the  In¬ 
dependent’s  seven  papers  are 
printed.  Parton  was  unavail¬ 
able  for  comment. 
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Patterson  Retires 
From  Linotype  Co. 

Walter  B.  Patterson,  director 
of  advertising  for  the  Mergen- 
thaler  Linotype  Co.  and  vice- 
president  of  Canadian  Linotype, 
Ltd.,  has  retired  from  full-time 
duty  with  the  organization.  His 
retirement  has  been  prompted 
by  reasons  of  health. 

Laughlin  A.  Campbell,  recent¬ 
ly  returned  from  military  serv¬ 
ice  in  Berlin  and  formerly  en¬ 
gaged  in  sa^es  promotion  and 
advertising  work  in  Detroit,  has 
been  appointed  manager  of  sales 
promotion  and  advertising  for 
Linotype. 

■ 

Gibson  Maps  Big 
'49  Ad  Campaign 

Chicago — Gibson  Refrigerator 
Co.  has  announced  plans  for  an 
increased  advertising  and  sales 
promotion  program  in  1949,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Gregory  W.  Drum,  ad¬ 
vertising  manager,  who  reports 
the  company  next  year  will 
spend  $1,000,000  for  advertising, 
with  a  major  share  going  to 
newspapers. 

Gibson  production  plans  for 
the  year  call  for  more  than  500,- 
000  refrigerators,  ranges  and 
home  freezers.  W.  W.  Garrison 
&  Co.,  Chicago  agency,  places 
the  Gibson  account. 

■ 

Doane  IP  Officer 

Richard  C.  Doane  has  been 
elected  vicepresident  in  charge 
of  sales.  International  Paper  Co. 
He  is  returning  to  New  York 
from  Montreal  and  is  resigning 
as  vicepresident  and  general 
manager  of  Canadian  Interna¬ 
tional  Paper  Co. 

■ 

25,000  Sing  Carols 

Hartford,  Conn.  —  Police  es¬ 
timated  a  crowd  of  25,000  per¬ 
sons  at  the  13th  Christmas  Carol 
Sing,  Dec.  22  in  front  of  the 
Hartford  Times  building.  Gladys 
Swarthout,  Metropolitan  Opera 
star,  sang  two  solos. 


Sale  Prices  Fixed 
In  Argentina 

The  Argentine  Government 
has  fixed  the  rules  under  which 
newspapers  may  sell  their  prod¬ 
uct,  according  to  a  story  in 
La  Prensa  of  Buenos  Aires. 

Newspapers  that  retail  for  15 
centavos  must  be  sold  to  the 
wholesaler  at  7  centavos  and  to 
the  newspaperboy  at  8  centavos. 
Newspapers  that  sell  to  the 
public  for  20  centavos  must  be 
sold  to  the  wholesaler  at  10  cen¬ 
tavos  and  the  boy  at  12  centavos. 

Publishers  of  morning  papers 
are  ordered  to  accept  returns 
of  unsold  copies  up  to  30%  of 
the  number  of  copies  distributed 
for  sale. 

■ 

Holiday  Pay  Clause 
In  Jamestown  Pact 

Jamestown,  N.  Y.  —  A  new 
contract  provides  a  wage  in¬ 
crease  and  other  new  conditions 
for  Jamestown  Post  -  Journal 
pressmen  and  stereotypers. 

The  contract  again  provides 
for  two  weeks’  vacation  with 
pay.  A  new  policy  provides  for. 
payment  for  a  full  day  on  holi¬ 
days  not  worked  and  payment  at 
straight  time  on  holidays  worked 
for  the  hours  worked  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  full  day’s  pay. 

■ 

'Best  Film  of  Year' 

Film  critics  on  New  York  City 
newspapers  have  voted  “Treas¬ 
ure  of  Sierra  Madre”  as  the  best 
English-speaking  film  of  1948. 
Runner-up  honors  went  to 
“Hamlet,”  Sir  Laurence  Olivier 
being  called  best  actor  of  the 
year.  Best  actress  honors  went 
to  Olivia  de  Havilland,  star  of 
“The  Snake  Pit.” 

■ 

On  8-Months  Trip 

Samuel  G.  Welles,  associate 
foreign  news  editor  of  Time, 
left  this  week  by  plane  on  an 
eight  months’  assignment  which 
will  take  him  to  Japan  and 
Southeast  Asia. 
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THE  ADVERTISING  SURVEY 

Budget-ChippingWon’t 
Cut  Distribution  Cost 

By  Samuel  Rovner 


A  MANUFACTURER,  once  upon 

a  recent  time,  found  that  84% 
of  his  big-city  accounts  were  not 
profitable.  At  the  same  time 
many  of  the  small-town  outlets 
seemed  to  be  very  profitable. 

The  manufacturer  shitted  his 
advertising  and  sales  effort  from 
unprofitable  big-town  accounts 
to  his  profitable  small-town  cus¬ 
tomers,  and  thereby  reduced  his 
distribution  cost  ratio  by  one- 
third.  while  the  ratio  of  net 
profit  to  sales  went  up  100%. 

Another  manufacturer  fol¬ 
lowed  the  common  nattern  of 
“100%  sales  coverage"  in  order 
that  none  of  his  “national"  ad¬ 
vertising  expenditure  might 
“go  to  waste.”  Analysis  of  his 
problem  showed  that  28%  of 
the  towns  covered  by  his  sales¬ 
men  were  unprofitable.  These 
towns  were  immediately  elimi¬ 
nated  from  sales  routes,  the  sales 
force  was  cut  almost  in  half, 
and  volume  more  than  doubled. 

(Presumably,  in  cutting  and 
redistributing  his  physical  sales 
force  he  also  reshuffle  his  sales- 
men-in-print  —  ads  —  by  putting 
them  in  media  that  gave  them 
more  time  and  allowed  more 
frequent  visits  to  paying  terri¬ 
tories.  ) 

These  are  two  case  histories 
from  about  three  dozen  in  a 
valuable  little  booklet  published 
recently  by  the  Office  of  Do¬ 
mestic  Commerce  of  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Commerce — 
“How  ivTanufacturers  Reduce 
Their  Distribution  Costs.” 

Although  advertising  enters 
the  book  only  here  and  there  as 
a  subject  for  formal  discussion, 
its  presence  as  an  important 
distribution  cost  is  always  felt, 
usually  in  terms  of  the  Bureau 
of  Advertising's  slogan,  “All 
Business  Is  Local.” 

Charles  H.  Sevin,  author  of 
the  book,  who  is  in  the  market¬ 
ing  division  of  the  Office  of  Do¬ 
mestic  Commerce,  points  out 
that  there  are  still  some  very 
obvious  fallacies  in  some  mar¬ 
keting  men's  thinking. 

Many  firms  engaged  In  re¬ 
ducing  marketing  costs,  he  notes, 
still  attempt  to  do  it  by  chip¬ 
ping  away  at  the  budget.  More 
logical — and  more  obvious,  al¬ 
though  still  widely  overlooked — 
is  the  method  whereby  market 
potentials  are  estimated  by  ter¬ 
ritories.  products  and  customer 
classes,  and  marketing  efforts 
(including  advertising)  appor¬ 
tioned  according  to  these  po¬ 
tentials. 

“The  manufacturer,"  the  book 
says,  “should  be  concerned 
with  obtaining  the  greatest  pos¬ 
sible  effectiveness  in  his  mar¬ 
keting  operations  so  that  total 
unit  costs  will  be  at  a  minimum 
and  net  profits  at  a  maximum.” 

How  important  potentials  are 
to  distribution  costs  is  shown 
by  the  case  of  one  manufacturer 


with  27  sales  regions.  Adver¬ 
tising  cost  per  100,000  consum¬ 
ers  ranged  by  region  from 
$1.69  to  $20.42 

But  sales  performances  d  dn’t 
follow  these  costs.  Ranking  first 
in  ratio  of  sales  to  potential 
was  the  territory  in  which  ad 
cost  was  only  $1.74.  The  region 
with  the  $20.42  figure  ranked 
21st  among  the  27. 

Out-Galluping 

SAMPLING  has  been  brought  to 

a  fine  edge  undreamed  of  by 
the  opinion  pollsters: 

An  item  in  the  New  York 
Timet  real  estate  section  last 
Sunday  starts: 

“A  two-to-one  preference  for 
ranch-type  homes  was  noted  at 
the  opening  of  the  newest  sec¬ 
tion  of  Newell  &  Daniel's  de¬ 
velopment.  .  .  .” 

And  what,  Mr.  Porter  O. 
Daniel,  brings  you  to  that  con¬ 
clusion?  “Of  six  sales  made  in 
the  new  section,  four  were  ranch 
houses  and  two  were  of  the  con¬ 
ventional  two-story  colonial 
style.” 


APPOINTMENT  of  Mark  Ferreo 

as  general  business  manager 
of  the  Scripps-Howard  News¬ 
papers,  effective  Jan.  1.  was  an¬ 
nounced  this  week  by  Roy  W. 
Howard,  president. 

He  succeed.*?  Ray  A.  Huber, 
general  business  manager  for  10 
years.  Mr.  Huber,  who  served 
as  business  manager  of  the 
Cleveland  Press  and  publisher 
of  the  New  York  World-Tele¬ 
gram  prior  to  his  appointment 
as  general  business  manager, 
will  continue  in  the  general 
management  of  Scripps-Howard 
as  a  member  of  the  executive 
committee. 

Mr.  Ferree  has  been  with  the 
Scripps-Howard  organization  16 
years,  beginning  as  a  member 
of  the  advertising  staff  of  the 
Washington  Daily  News.  A  year 
and  a  half  later  he  was  pro¬ 
moted  to  retail  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  the  News,  and  in  1936 
was  transferred  to  Indianapolis 
as  advertising  director  of  the 
Indianapolis  Times,  also  a 
Scripps-Howard  Newspaper. 

In  January,  1937,  Mr.  Ferree 
was  made  business  manager  of 
the  Indianapolis  Times,  in  which 
capacity  he  served  until  Jan.  1, 
1945,  when  he  was  named  assis¬ 
tant  general  business  manager 
of  the  Scripps-Howard  News¬ 
papers,  with  headquarters  in 
New  York  City. 

In  the  new  set-up,  Mr.  Ferree's 
opposite  member  on  the  edi¬ 
torial  side  of  Scripps-Howard  is 


Campaigns  &  ilc counts 

Best  Foot  Forward 
SUNDIAL  SHOE  CO..  Man¬ 
chester,  N.  H.,  which  started 
its  consumer  advertising  four 
years  ago  in  a  list  of  six  news¬ 
papers.  has  just  announced  its 
1949  ad  plans — newspapers  still 
the  primary  medium,  with  91 
dailies  and  several  Sunday  roto 
sections  on  the  list. 

Sundial,  eastern  division  of 
International  Shoe  Co.,  will 
cover  most  of  eastern  U.S.  in  its 
campaign  next  year.  Agency  is 
Hoag  and  Provandie.  Inc.,  Bos¬ 
ton. 

Maine  Line 

A  NEWSPAPER  campaign  in 
behalf  of  the  products  of 
Maine  Canned  Foods.  Inc.  and 
Puritan  Sales  Corp.  is  being 
prepared  by  Harry  M.  Frost  Co. 
Products  featured  in  the  news¬ 
paper  copy  will  be  baked  beans, 
pickles  and  other  canned  goods. 

Exoress  Schedule 

ADS  FOR  American  Express  Co. 

trave’ers'  checks  in  1949  will 
run  in  daily  newspapers  in  cities 
of  100.000  and  over.  This  Week, 
Parade  and  independent  Sunday 
supplements,  and  six  national 
magazines.  All  newspaper  ads 
and  quarter-page  magazine  in¬ 
sertions  will  feature  drawings 
by  “name”  cartoonists. 

Benton  &  Bowles  handles  the 
account. 


Jack  R.  Howard,  who  was  named 
general  editorial  manager  last 
May. 

Mr.  Ferree  was  born  in 
Marion,  Ind.,  in  1905.  He  has 


Huber 

been  continuously  connected 
with  the  newspaper  business 
since  he  started  working  dur¬ 
ing  school  days  for  the  Marion 
(Ind.)  Chronicle. 

He  later  worked  as  a  re¬ 
porter  and  copy  editor  for  the 
campus  publication  while  attend¬ 
ing  Indiana  University. 

He  joined  the  Evansville 
Courier  as  telegraph  editor  in 
1924,  subsequently  became  tele¬ 
graph  editor  and  Sunday  editor 
of  the  Miami  Herald,  after  which 
he  did  industrial  advertising 
work  for  the  Southern  Pine  As¬ 
sociation  of  New  Orleans,  serv¬ 
ing  as  advertising  manager  of 
that  organization  until  joining 
the  Washington  Daily  News  in 
1932. 


Ferree  Succeeds  Huber 
As  S-H  Business  Chief 


Small  Papers 
Soy  Women 
Can  Sell  Ads 

Chicago — The  use  of  an  Intel-  * 
ligent  woman  as  advertising  so¬ 
licitor  for  weekly  and  mid-city 
daily  newspapers  can  be  an  ad¬ 
vantage  to  most  newspaper  pub¬ 
lishers.  according  to  National 
Research  Bureau,  Inc.  Approxi¬ 
mately  1,000  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  executives  were  asked 
these  three  questions: 

( 1 )  Do  you  use  women  to  sell 
space? 

(2)  If  so,  what  success  have 
you  had? 

(3)  Do  you  recommend  that 

others  try  to  use  women  solici¬ 
tors?  f 

One-third  of  the  executives 
who  responded  were  using 
women  on  their  advertis¬ 
ing  sales  staffs.  Of  this  num¬ 
ber,  8%  reported  “poor”  success, 

11%  reported  “fair  "  success,  and 
the  rest  said  their  luck  with 
women  solicitors  was  “good”  and 
“excellent.” 

Of  the  entire  list,  less  than 
5%  would  not  recommend 
women  solicitors  to  others.  In 
addition  to  the  one-third  now 
using  women  space  salesman, 

15%  more  would  use  women  if 
they  could  find  the  right  person 
for  the  job,  they  reported. 

"I  would  not  put  a  neophyte 
to  selling  display,”  wrote  one 
publisher. 

Another  summed  up:  “My 
wife  took  over  a  few  weeks 
while  I  was  ill.  and  outsold  me  « 
every  time.  Now  she's  doing 
it  regularly!” 

“Women  work  better  on 
straight  salary  than  commission, 
while  men  are  just  the  oppo¬ 
site.”  reported  one  publisher. 
“However,  men  are  poor  on  tele¬ 
phone  technique,  whi.e  women 
are  the  opposite.” 

D 

Bureau  Prepares  Data 
On  Ad  Expenditures 

“Expenditures  of  National 
Advertisers  in  Newspapers  in 
1948”  will  be  published  by  the 
Bureau  of  Advertising  sometime 
next  March,  it  was  announced 
this  week. 

Unlike  previous  similar  re¬ 
ports.  this  one  will  not  be  lim¬ 
ited  to  the  108  cities  covered  by  |  h 
Media  Records.  By  supplement¬ 
ing  the  Media  Records  listings 
with  reports  directly  from  pub¬ 
lishers,  the  book  wil'  show  ex¬ 
penditures  in  dailies  in  cities  of 
10,000  and  over  embracing  more 
than  90%  of  total  U.  S.  daily 
circulation,  the  Bureau  said. 

Reports  are  being  received 
from  publishers  in  the  form  of 
linage  used,  arranged  according 
to  advertiser  and  product. 
These  figures  are  turned  over  to 
Media  Records  for  translation 
into  dollars. 

■ 

Wilkin  Is  Elected  L 

San  Francisco  —  King  WFkin 
has  been  named  vicepresident 
and  general  manager  of  Zeller- 
bach  Paper  Co.  E.  A.  Breyman 
becomes  senior  vicepresident. 
Wilkin  joined  Zellerbach  12 
years  ago.  He  became  general 
sales  manager  in  1944. 
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femperafures  tor  roasting 


There’s  no  guesswork  for  food 
advertisers  who  plan  a  marketing 
program  in  the  Greater  Cleveland 
area.*  The  Plain  Dealer  Market 
Survey  department  gives  you 
ipeciiic  information  about  buy¬ 
ing  areas  and  points  the  way  to 
maximum  sales  volume.  Contact 
a  Plain  Dealer  representative 
for  an  appointment  to  receive 
this  individualized  service. 

‘Includes  the  famous  2-in-l  market 
(Greater  Cleveland  plus  26  adia- 
cent  counties) —  Ohio's  two  rich¬ 
est  retail  markets  at  one  low  cost! 


she  lady  has  a  new  kitchen  range  hut  she  isn’t 
sure  of  the  correct  oven  temperature  for  her  family’s  favorite  roast. 

So,  like  hundreds  of  other  busy  homemakers,  she  takes  time  out  to 
telephone  quickly  the  Plain  Dealer’s  Home  Economics  Editor  Helen 
Robertson.  Every  phone  call  or  letter  receives  a  cheerful  answer . . .  and  one 
that  is  usually  based  upon  personal  experiences  in  the  Plain  Dealer’s 
famous  Foods  Testing  Laboratory.  This  friendly  feeling  of  helpfulness  is 
just  another  reason  why,  seven  days  a  week.  Greater  Cleveland  and 
Northeastern  Ohio  homemakers  look  to  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 


cuKVEi.AND  m.MTR 

ili.  TO  f  am 


PLAIN  DEALER 


Cleveland's  Home  Newspaper 

Creumer  &  Woodward.  Inc.,  New  York,  C^hicago,  Detroit,  San  Francisco,  la>8  Angeles 
A.  S.  Grant,  Atlanta 
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New  York 


Dallas 


Charlotte 


Memphis 


Los  Angeles 


mon^ 


If  Offices 


Lewis  &  Gilman  Bonus 

Columbus,  O. — The  American  A  5%  BONUS  on  the  basis  of 
Council  on  Education  for  Jour-  salaries  paid  during  the  past 
nalism  is  going  ahead  with  its  year  has  been  distribute  to  all 
accrediting  program.  Dr.  Norval  its  employes  by  Lewis  &  Gilman, 
Neil  Luxon,  Ohio  State  Uni-  Inc.,  Philadelphia  advertising 
verslty,  chairman  of  the  ACEU  and  public  relations  firm.  The 
Accrediting  Committee,  said  this  bonus  represents  2.6  weeks' 
week.  salary. 

Formation  of  a  new  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Accreditment  has  been  Dawson  to  Retire 
proposed  by  Chancellor  R.  G.  w  r>AW<inM  -ofiro  nn 

Association  of  Land-Grant  Col-  fA  invArfuin 

Sfil"  MM .m' n  0™l"a  Cl“  M 

Letters  Vere  mailed  Dec.  23  Vi 

by  Dr.  Luxon  to  the  presidents  Dawson  lYter  becanfe  vk^^^ 
and  journalism  heads  of  the 
seven  colleges  and  universities 
which  have  applied  for  accredi- 

tation  in  1949.  The  letters  out-  elected 

line  the  history  of  accrediUtion  President  in  1938. 
in  the  professional  journalism  ^r.  Dawson  joined  Geyer, 

education  field.  Newell  &  Ganger  in  1943  when 

Enclosed  with  each  letter  is  T.L.D.  was  liquidated  and  its 
a  copy  of  the  official  recom-  Eastern  business  merged  with 
mendations  of  the  Joint  Commit-  G.N.&G.  After  Jan.  1  Mr.  Daw- 
tee,  headed  by  Chancellor  Gus-  son  will  move  to  Beverly  Hills 
tavson,  which  withheld  approval  represent  Gugler  Lithogra- 
of  the  ACEJ  as  the  accrediting  Phic  Co.  in  Southern  California, 
agency  on  Nov.  7,  1948,  after 
having  granted  tentative  ap-  New  Firm  in  Maine 
proval  on  Nov.  11,  1947.  A  NEW  advertising  firm — Fos- 

The  presidents  of  the  seven  dick,  Payson  and  Co.,  Inc., 
institutions  were  asked  to  de-  has  been  formed  at  Auburn, 
cide  whether  they  wish  to  with-  Me.,  with  a  branch  in  Portland, 
draw  their  applications  for  ac-  Douglas  Fosdick,  former  pub- 
creditation  or  whether  they  wish  lisher  of  the  Rumford  ( Me. ) 
their  institutions  to  be  visited  Times,  is  in  charge  of  the 
by  the  ACEJ  Accr^iting  Com-  Lewiston-Auburn  office,  assisted 
mittee  and  its  visitation  com-  by  James  A.  Byrnes,  former 
mittees  with  a  view  toward  ac-  Boston  agency  account  execu- 
creditation.  tive.  L.  Norton  Payson,  for- 


representing  Media, 
serving  Advertising 
Agencies  &  Adver¬ 
tisers 


Chicago 


50-YEAR  ADMAN 

Samuel  S.  Reckeiua  retired  Dec. 
31  from  Osborn,  Scolaro.  Meeker 
&  Scott,  Chicago  office,  after  50 
years  of  service  in  the  advertis¬ 
ing  field.  He  was  formerly  adver¬ 
tising  director  of  the  old  Phila¬ 
delphia  Public  Ledger. 


Detroit 


Consolidated  Vultee  Aircraft 
Corp.  For  18  years,  he  was 
with  General  Motors  and  prior 
to  joining  Convair,  he  waa  in 
charge  of  advertising,  sales  pro¬ 
motion  and  public  relations  for 
the  Oldsmobile  Division.  He 
was  also  an  account  executive 
with  Campbell-Ewald  Advertis¬ 
ing  agency  in  Detroit. 

L&G  Appoints  Bishop 
JAMES  D.  BISHOP  has  been 
appointed  art  director  of 
Lewis  &  Gilman,  Inc.  He  was 
for  three  years  during  the  war 
counter-propaganda  agent  with 
General  Eisenhower  in  Europe. 
Before  the  war  he  operated  his 
own  advertising  service  in  San 
Francisco. 


Atlanta 


San  Francisco 


•Tt  is  our  opinion  that  it  will  dentally  the  office  moved  to  ex-  food  Reid  Adviser 

panded  quarters  at  522  Powell  DONALD  M.  KERR,  food  re- 
five  educational  organizations  to  street  searcher  for  the  Curtis  Pub- 

agree  on  en  over-all  accrediting  lishing  Co.  for  the  past  two 

plan.  When  such  a  plan  Is  Roi,Uftrlf-Hr»lIina,ir  years,  has  been  transferred  to 

agreed  upon,  if  it  ever  is,  it  is  neiiDOCk  noumger  Saturday  Evening  Post  ad- 

extremely  unlikely  that  it  will  SIG  REHBOCK  and  Herman  vertising  and  promotion  depart- 
apply  specifically  to  professional  Hollinger  have  teamed  to  or-  ment  to  take  charge  of  a  new 
journalism  education.  Thus  it  ganize  a  new  advertising  agency,  service  to  assist  advertisers  in 
would  satisfy  neither  the  jour-  under  the  banner  of  Rehbock-  the  food  field.  He  was  with 
nalism  educators  nor  the  news-  Hollinger  Advertising,  New  n.  W.  Ayer  &  Son  for  10  years, 
papermen  who  employ  journal-  York  City.  Rehbock  was  for-  ■ 

ism  gr^uates.”  merly  sales  promotion  inan-  Quartfir  Century  Bonus 

Dwight  Marvin,  editor  of  the  ager  of  Thomas  Anderson,  Inc.,  rkTc'rnmTrrTniu  tha  oiifVi  an. 
Record  newspapers  in  Troy,  and  prior  to  that  was  an  account  vJ^n?,c 

N.  Y..  president  of  the  ACEj!  executive  with  Norman  A.  Mack  „  Mifnh 

and  Dean  Kenneth  E.  Olson,  &  Co.  Hollinger,  formerly  with  Vnri?  r?tv 

Medill  School  of  Journalism,  Warner  Bros.  Pictures,  Inc.,  will 
Northwestern  University,  secre-  head  the  public  relations  di- 
tary-treasurer  of  the  ACEJ,  said  vision  of  the  new  company. 

ThC  POSt  VCar  1133  06011  006  01 

should  proceed  and  notVsus-  Havens  with  Crosley  MUcSs'^Sry  ‘"viT"  Den 

orM^zatSJi^^^committet'*'  is^'^ln  W.  A.  BLEES,  vicepresident  of  stated.  Nearly  one-half  of  the 
the  DS^  ofSTesteblllheS  ^vco  Manufacturing  Corp.,  company’s  earnings  is  being  paid 
the  process  of  neing  esubllshe<l,  g.neral  sales  manager  of  the  employes  in  the  form  of  a  cash 

.  t  «.  Crosley  Division,  has  announced  bonus,  a  pension  plan,  group  in- 

W  eiZinCnin  S  Otory  the  appointment  of  V.  C.  Havens  surance  and  sickness  benefits. 

The  New  York  Herald  Tribune  as  assistant  general  sales  man-  Philip  W.  Lennen,  co-founder 
on  Jan.  5  will  begin  publishing  ager  in  charge  of  advertising,  of  the  agency,  recalled  that  the 
the  life  story  of  Dr.  Chaim  sales  promotion  and  public  re-  first  bonus  distributed  by 
Weizmann,  president  of  Israel,  lations.  the  company  was  to  six  em- 

in  18  installments.  Havens  comes  to  Crosley  from  ployes. 
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FOR  APPAREL  AND  HOME  FURNISHINGS 


During  a  two-month  period,  the  300,000  New  York 
Sun  families,  spent  an  average  of  $2,259,000  a  week 
in  department  stores  for  apparel  and  home  furnish¬ 
ings.  If  this  weekly  average  were  to  hold  throughout 
the  year,  it  would  result  in  an  annual  expenditure  of 
$117,468,000.  This  is  $37,750,000  more  than  300,000 
average  N.  Y.  Market  families  would  spend  annually. 


NEW  YORK 

Raprescnted  in  Chicago,  Detroit,  San  Francisco  and  Los  Angelas 
by  Cresmer  &  Woodward  Inc. 


FACTS  PROM  THE  NEW  YORK  SUN  CONSUMER  PANEL 


MEDAL  WINNER  ANNUAL  ADVERTISING  AWARDS 


Scotty  Has  Switched 
From  a  Growl  to  a  Purr 

By  James  L  Ceilings 


BAWSTIN-accented.  slender, 

iconoclastic  Howard  G.  ( Scot¬ 
ty)  Sawyer,  who  is  haunted  by 
noise  and  people,  is  losing  his 
bulldog  growl. 

His  engine  doesn’t  puff  the 
steam  it  used  to.  His  once  sul¬ 
phuric  tongue  is  now  coated 
with  the  yellow  thickness  of  a 
yam,  the  rich  brown  of  choco¬ 
late,  the  tantalizing  sweetness  of 
honey. 

Ulcers  in  Storage 

Scotty  has  put  his  ulcers  in 
cold  storage. 

Scotty,  at  41,  is  vicepresident 
in  charge  of  copy  for  James 
Thomas  Chirurg,  out  of  Boston 
and  New  York.  Today  he  nips 
at  the  seat  of  advertising. 

Back  a  while  there,  though, 
he  ripped  the  whole  pants  off  in 
one  ferocious  bite.  The  things 
that  man  said! 

It  all  started  in  a  university, 
namely  Brown.  He  became  a 
LCV  (loud  campus  voice).  He 
wrote  in  the  Daily  Herald,  the 
student  publication,  that  the 
educational  system  was  from  a 
bad  odor,  whereupon  he  was 
told  to  go  do  his  sniffing  else¬ 
where. 

He  d'd.  He  entered  advertis¬ 
ing  in  depression-sour  1933  with 
Chirurg,  after  a  minute's  fling 
with  another  agency  and  radio 
announcing.  This  was  the  year 
the  agency  was  established. 

All  at  a  Glorious  Once 

Scotty,  second  man  on  the 
team,  was,  all  at  a  glorious  once, 
art  buyer,  copy  chief,  space 
buyer  and  production  manager. 

“Chirurg  sold  the  business  to 
the  trade,”  says  Scotty,  “and  I 
handled  all  the  inside  stuff.” 

From  this  start  has  grown  a 
61-person  staff  with  a  $4,000,000 
billing,  including  both  offices. 
The  New  York  end  concentrates 
on  industrial  accounts,  Boston  on 
the  consumer  ones. 

Anyway  our  wiry  bloodhound 
was  still  sniffing. 

It  wasn't  Mistress  of  the 
Night,  or  Indiscreet,  or  Intoxica¬ 
tion  that  he  smelled.  It  was  the 
gullible  people  and  their  many 
scents,  mostly  of  the  dime-store 
perfume  breed. 

And  he  held  his  nose.  Several 
years  ago  in  a  business  journal 
he  aired  the  sniffing  he  had  done 
by  saying: 

“If  the  public  refused  to  stand 
for  offensive  advertising  (stupid 
commercials;  silly,  scare  con¬ 
sumer  ads),  there  wouldn't  be 
any.  The  public  at  large  does 
more  than  stand  for  it — it  ac¬ 
tively  supports  it,  in  fact  asks 
for  it.” 

The  Public's  a  Sucker 

The  public,  he  hammered,  is  a 
sucker,  a  bunch  of  sheep,  fashion 
and  whim  followers. 

This  was  but  one  biast.  Others 
followed  and  preceded  it.  His 
Durocher-sized  mouth  got  him 
into  trouble.  He  was  put  on  the 
carpet,  pinned  to  the  walls  and 
sent  to  Siberia. 

“1  believed  then,  and  I  still 


believe,”  he  said  the  other  day, 
"that  advertising  should  wash 
its  own  linens  in  its  own  publi¬ 
cations.” 

Well,  that's  what  he  said 
(“and  I'm  not  sorry:  I  still  feel 
the  same  way”),  and  that  was 
his  bark,  and  that's  the  slapping 
he  got,  this  outspoken,  con¬ 
scientious  little  guy  to  whom 
honesty  is  as  important  as  the 
five-figured  income  he  makes. 
(“Damned  right  it  is.”) 

Jingle  Bell  Eyes 

His  eyes  did  a  few  bars  of 
Jingle  Eells  as  he  smiled. 

“I  had  to  learn  to  change  my 
menial  attitude.”  he  confessed, 
"and  now  it’s  damned  seldom  I 
fly  off  the  handle.” 

“This  criticism  I  have  of  ad¬ 
vertising,”  he  went  on,  “doesn’t 
apply  to  business  paper  advertis¬ 
ing,  which  in  general  I  feel  is 
intelligently  presented.”  (He's 
doing  a  book  on  this  subject: 
How  to  Advertise  to  Business¬ 
men.) 

Scotty  poin's  out  in  this  book 
that  "advertising  is  not  a  science, 
and  it’s  not  particularly  an  art, 
so  you’ll  be  safe  to  regard  it  as 
a  tool,  which  means-  you  must 
know  what  it  is.  .  .  .” 

Advt..  Business  Style 

That  leads  us  to  our  question 
of  the  hour.  How  do  you  adver¬ 
tise  to  businessmen? 

“First,”  he  said,  “you’ve  got 
to  realize  that,  when  it  comes  to 
advertising,  you  follow  a  dif¬ 
ferent  course  with  businessmen 
than  with  the  public.  In  other 
words,  you  don't  use  the  same 
appeals. 

“The  businessman  is  interested 
in  how  to  make  more  money  for 
his  company  and.  of  course,  in¬ 
directly  at  least,  for  himself.  He 
must  know  that  what  he  spends 
his  money  for  is  right. 

“That,  basically,  is  why  we  in 
the  trade  must  offer  to  him  cer¬ 
tain  definite  benefits  from  the 
use  of  the  advertised  product. 
And  as  I  say.  we  must  assure 
him  that  his  decision  to  buy  a 
product  is  right  and  safe. 

“That’s  an  important  point — 
it’s  one  I  don’t  see  brought  out 
in  articles  dealing  with  this  kind 
of  advertising. 

“The  businessman,  then,  has 
the  profit  and  security  motive. 
But,  by  and  large,  the  basic  hu¬ 
man  elements  of  fear,  hate,  mys¬ 
tery,  adventure,  sex.  religion, 
and  so  on.  that  apply  in  con¬ 
sumer  advertising  as  prompters 
of  buying  don’t  apply  here. 

“Another  essential  difference 
is  that  with  the  businessman  you 
don’t  have  to  hook  him — no  ar¬ 
tifices  are  necessary,  because  he 
deliberately  opens  publications 
to  read  the  ads. 

No  Flesh  or  Gags 

“Therefore,  we  in  the  indus¬ 
try  don’t  have  to  depend  on 
flesh  and  gags  and  animals.  Our 
job  is  to  be  scientific  and  infor¬ 
mative  and  of  service  to  many 
businesses.” 


Scotty  Sawyer 


He  thumbed  through  a  maga¬ 
zine,  scanning  each  ad. 

“Another  thing,  you’ve  got  to 
take  the  produ:ct  and  interpret 
it  in  the  user’s  terms.  Industrial 
advertising  is  too  inclined  _  to 
employ  catalog  ( specification 
copy)  and  house  copy. 

“The  language  of  the  ads 
should  be  the  language  of  the 
market,  not  that  of  the  adver¬ 
tiser.  Build  your  campaign  on, 
say,  the  best  feature  of  your 
product — then  hammer  away. 
Repeat  the  ads  you  know  are 
good,  no  matter  how  long  ago 
they  were  run. 

“The  curse  of  the  industry  is 
that  most  clients  insist  on  new 
campaigns  every  January.  This 
is  ridiculous. 

“Too,  set  an  objective,  and 
measure  the  success  of  your 
campaign  upon  how  close  yo;i 
get  to  it. 

No  Blasts  Left 

“And  humanize  the  company. 
Make  the  businessmen  think  of 
your  firm  as  human  beings  as 
well  as  a  parcel  of  property 
wraoped  up  in  dollar  signs. 

“Finally,  most  business  paoer 
advertisers  have  a  prejudice 
against  long  copy.  I  can’t  un¬ 
derstand  it. 

“The  businessman  will  read  as 
much  copy  as  you  give  him,  if 
he  knows  that  when  he’s 
through  reading  he'll  be  able  to 
buy  intelligently. 

“I  recommend  tell-all  copy.  I 
can’t  see  the  relationship  be¬ 
tween  readership  and  length  of 
the  sales  story.” 

As  you  can  see,  Scotty  has 
only  mild  criticism  left  these 
days.  No  vituperation,  no  bit¬ 
terness. 

Scotty’s  changed.  The  acid  is 
running  dry. 

■ 

Guild  Raises  $10,934 
For  CARE  Parcels 

Members  of  the  American 
Newspaper  Guild  have  con¬ 
cluded  a  15-month  campaign  to 
send  CARE  food  parcels  to 
newspaper  people  in  Europe 
which  resulted  in  contributions 
totaling  $10,934,  according  to 
Ralph  B.  Novak,  ANG  secretary- 
treasurer. 


LET  US  BIND  YOUR  FILES 

OUR  FII.E.«  AKE  CUSTOM  BUILT 
ANU  UNCO.NDITIOXALLY 
GUARANTEED 
PUICKS  «l.\  KKtiLKST 

O.  J.  FORMAN  CO. 

MONMOUTH,  ILLINOIS 


AMA  Maps 
PR,  Ad  Drive 
Oi  $3,500,000 

San  Francisco — Plans  for  a 
$3,500,000  public  relations  and 
advertising  campaign  were  dis¬ 
closed  here  in  an  American  Med¬ 
ical  Association  announcement 
of  appointment  of  Whitaker  & 
Baxter  as  public  relations  coun¬ 
sel. 

The  firm’s  task  will  be  “to 
promote  voluntary  health  insur¬ 
ance  and  alert  the  American 
people  to  the  danger  of  a  gov¬ 
ernment  -  controlled  compulsory 
health  system.” 

Advertising  in  virtually  every 
type  of  medium  will  be  u.sed. 
but  the  campaign  is  not  yet  , 
fully  planned.  Clem  •  Whitaker.  I 
Jr.,  told  E&P.  The  $3,500,000 
figure  is  based  on  a  $25  assess¬ 
ment  on  each  AMA  member. 

AMA  leaders  told  Whitaker 
the  assignment  was  awarded  on 
the  basis  of  the  campaign 
Whitaker  &  Baxter  waged  in 
California.  This  lasted  more 
than  a  year,  utilized  all  media 
and  included  a  big  newspaper 
advertising  schedule. 

■ 

Medal  to  Reporter 

Cairo,  Egypt  —  Mohamed 
Wagdi  of  the  Cairo  Associated 
Press  bureau  has  received  a 
memorial  medal  from  the  Egyp¬ 
tian  Ministry  of  Public  Health 
for  distinguished  reporting  in 
covering  the  1947  cholera  epi¬ 
demic. 


again 

SALISBURt 

leads  all 

NORTH  CAROLINA 
cities  in 
Per  Capita 

RETAIL  SALES 

(SaU's  Management  Magazine  enti- 
male  1947) 

Salisbury.  15th  In  population  | 
is  .  .  . 

1st  in  For  Capita  Rotail  Salts 
2nd  in  Per  Capita  Drug  Soles 
2nd  in  Per  Capita  General 
Merchandise  Sales 
3rd  in  Per  Capita  Pood  Soles 
Month  after  month,  Salisbury 
is  among  Soles  Management's 
"Preferred  •  Cities  -  of  -  the  • 
month.” 


WARD-GRIFPITH  COMPANY 

Representatives 
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The  answer’s  in 


the  Recordak  Newspaper  Service 


editions  are  the  ones  that  go  to  more 
than  400  leading  newspa|K‘rs . .  /'de- 
bulking”  their  fdes  989c,  s|)«“e<ling 
reference,  preserving  and  protecting 
hack  issues  against  tampering,  dete¬ 
rioration,  loss . .  ."making  room”  for 
extensive  newspaper  fdes  in  libraries. 

f  f  1 

Are  you  getting  all  these  advan¬ 
tages  for  your  newspaper?  If  you're 
not,  look  into  the  Recordak  News- 
pa|HT  S<*rvice  .  .  .  facts  and  figures 
are  yours  for  the  asking. 

Recordak  Corporation 

(Subsidiary  of  Eastman  Kodak  Co. ) 
350 M  adison  A  ve.,  New  Y  ork  1 7,  N.\'. 


Ever  wondered  how  page 

after  page  of  every  Recordak 
microfilm  edition  is  kept  "up  to  the 
mark” — the  highest  mark — of  pho¬ 
tographic  quality? 

It's  photographed  at  optimum 
reduction  .  .  .  processed  by  care¬ 
fully  controlled  methods  under  su¬ 
pervision  of  Kotiak  technicians  .  .  . 
inspected  image  b)  image  by  exp«‘ri- 
enced  microfilm  s{H‘<’ialisls  at  the 
Recor<lak  Newspa|M‘r  Lah«>ratory. 
Pages  arc  rephotographed  if  need 
be — to  assure  a  complete,  "picture- 
perfect”  edition. 

These  "picture -perfect”  microfilm 


Recordak  is  a  trade  mark 


(Subsidiary  of  Eastman  Kodak  Company) 

originator  of  modern  microfilming— and  its  newspaper  application 
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mm  By  1932,  the  Big  Depression  was  bearing 
clown  like  a  bad-teinperecl  traffie  eop  on  a  timid 
Sunday  dri\er  who  has  just  run  through  a  red  light. 
Business  men  no  longer  bailed  out  of  high  windows, 
but  went  broke  cpiietly;  banks  started  doing  the  same. 

To  News  sportswriters,  howe\  er,  the  Depression 
was  a  day  side  and  business  page  assignment. 

With  full  pay  envelopes,  and  press  passes,  life  was  just 
a  hot  pastrami . . .  aloof  from  economie  realities. 

Until  the  fateful  Monday  editorial  meeting  — 
when  the  Isducation  Editor  brought  word  that 
despite  drastie  euts  in  faculty,  many  colleges  were 
unable  to  renew  contracts  with  football  stars. 

Rather  than  sit  on  their  hands  in  gelid  grandstands, 
it  was  assumed  most  fans  would  safeguard  their 
health  in  cozy  speakeasies  on  Saturday  afternoon. 

So  it  was  decided  to  forget  that  customary 
feature,  the  News  Football  Consensus. 


Now  the  Football  Consensus  had  been 
doped  out  by  the  astute  Sports  Dep’t  as  a  dodge  to 
keep  the  sports  pages  filled  with  minimum  effort  on 
daws  when  there  is  nothing  much  to  write  about. 

It  required  only  a  small  coupon,  listing  a  scries  of 
next  Saturday’s  games.  1’hc  few  serious  students 
who  could  determine  the  closest  scores,  were  awarded 
tickets  (and  expense  money)  to  games  the  following 
Saturday.  The  coupons  came  in  by  tens  of  thousands, 
the  Consensus  story  filled  the  space,  and  sports 
writers  pursued  research  projects  iu  their  warm  offices. 
At  this  memorable  meeting  however,  the 
Social  Consciousness  Editor  suddenly  spoke  up. 


SSMSS  “Arc  any,”  he  asked  impressi’.  ely,  “of  you 
mouse-minded  undergraduates  of  unfinished 
correspondence  courses  unable  to  savvy  that  the 
stadium  sport  can  survive  amateur  teams  but  not 
the  absence  of  amateur  attendants?  The  average 
ex-college  joe  just  ain’t  got  the  jack  to  support  his 
Qld  Alma  Mammy  —  team!  team!  tcaml 


(Probably  always-^N.Y.  N,  F.  Consensus,  we  mean) 


•9^ 

J 


“Is  the  coarse  fellowship  of  the  grog  shop  any 
substitute  for  audience  participation  in  the  great 
outdoors?  Must  the  Saturday  afternoon  game 
go  the  way  of  the  celluloid  collar?  Do  we  take  it 
King  dow  n  while  this  grand  old  American  tradition 
takes  a  powder?” 

dears  wringing  from  every  eye,  the  editors 
voted  to  carry  on  with  the  Football  Consensus, 
conic  what  may!  And  so  college  football  survived. 

News  readers  whose  closest  contact  with 
college  was  passing  N.Y.U.  on  a  bus.  often  proved 
more  apt  forecasters  than  Phi  Betas.  And  when 
war  came  and  left  the  colleges  flat  with  -fl  ’s,  Vzs,  and 
military  courses  iu  simple  mayhem,  millious  of 
wcll-hcclcd  welders  were  ardent  football  fans  — 
paid  ticket  scalpers  high  prices,  to  keep  stadium  seats 
warm  for  students  who  were  2nd  Lieutenants 
far,  far  away. 

\^hr  also  brought  the  paper  shortage,  and  so 
the  Football  Consensus  was  dropped  after  1941  . . . 
We  filed  away  the  clips  w  ith  sprigs  of  la\cndcr, 
as  mementos  of  a  happier  bygone  day. 

d'his  fall  when  we  figured  our  readers  were  all 
WTapped  up  in  UN,  the  national  election,  FCA, 
home  wave  sets,  IICL,  and  poor  girls  marrying 
rich  men  . . .  what  should  pop  up  again  but  the 
Football  Consensus! 

1^^  Correspondents  intimated  that  we  had  lost 
that  old  pepper,  no  longer  loved  the  Common  Man. 

So  by  popular  complaint  the  Consensus  was 
belatedly  resumed  on  No\-.  2.  Rather  than 
hv’  to  get  tickets  to  the  remaining  games,  we 
offered  mere  money  —  not  much  in  these  days 
of  radio  program  giveaways  —  $1000  in  prizes; 

5)00  first,  S250  second,  $100  third,  S50  fourth, 

>nd  ten  prizes  of  $10  each  ...  for  the  best  advance 
estimates  of  scores  of  fifteen  games  on  Nov.  6. 
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With  only  four  days  to  go,  some  1 54,000  forecasts 
came  in!  For  the  week  ending  Nov.  15,  more  than 
270,000  entries  were  filed. 

Just  for  the  hell  of  it,  the  fun-loving  fellows 
in  the  Sports  Dep  t  doubled  the  ante,  to  S2,ooo  in 
prizes  for  Now  20  —  which  brought  in  5()8.ooo 
entries.  Sixty  checkers  worked  all  Saturday  night 
and  fell  asleep  at  their  desks  over  Consensus  mail. 

A  hundred  additional  checkers  working  on  Sunday, 
coukln’t  catch  up.  For  the  first  time,  winners 
couldn’t  be  published  Monday. 

'I'lic  $2,000  deal,  repeated  for  the  fourth  and 
last  Saturday,  Nov.  27,  drew  ov  er  340,000  coupons! 

Football  Consensus,  four  weeks,  total  response  — 
1,123,098  which  is  close  to  the  top  figure  for  the 
full  season  in  any  pre-war  \ear. 

So  what  —  summarized:  News  switchboard 
operators  still  try-  not  to  snap  at  callers  who  say 
Football  Consensus.  Our  pals  in  the  postal  service 
arc  still  sullen;  fallen  arches  arc  i67.32‘’(,  above  the 
November  norm.  News  sports  writers  ha\  e  taken  to 
dark  glasses  and  goatees;  and  when  recognized, 
plead  “Pliz  —  no  spik  Ingleesh.” 

Conclusion  (incomplete)  —  News  readers 
as  yet  show  no  signs  of  ad\  ancing  senility . . .  skip 
little  in  their  favorite  newspaper ...  are  highly 
susceptible  to  any  self-interest  appeal  or  offer, 
highly  responsive  to  any  advertisement  including 
same . . .  and  accessible  in  larger  quantity  at  lower  cost 
than  readers  of  anything  else  we  know  of ! . . .  There 
probably  arc  other  and  better  conclusions  warranted 
—  but  we  are  still  too  Consensus  conscious  to 
sort  them  out! 

THE  H  NEWS,  New  York’s  Picture  Newspap>er, 
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Type  Specimen  Books 
Helpful  to  Advertisers 


A  LITTLE-PUBLICISED  news¬ 
paper  service  to  advertisers  is 
the  Type  Specimen  Book  which 
many  dailies  compile  from  time 
to  time,  employing  their  own 
individual  techniques. 

Most  recent  pr<^uction  of  this 
nature  is  the  Type  Specimen 
Book  of  the  St.  Petersburg  ( Fla. ) 
Times.  It  is  copyrighted  by 
Times  Publishing  Co. 

Promotion  Manager  H.  Dorsey 
Newson,  who  worked  out  the 
type  book  with  members  of  the 
newspaper  staff,  believes  it  will 
be  a  practical  handbook  not 
only  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  advertiser,  but  particularly 
the  layout  man,  who  will  be 
working  with  it  at  a  drawing 
board. 

Measured  for  Border 
"With  this  idea  in  mind,” 
Newson  told  E  &  P,  ‘‘we  have 
set  our  lines  at  the  ‘guts’  of 
three  columns  or  30  picas,  rather 
than  the  full  six  inches,  so  as  to 
allow  for  border  around  the  ad. 
Two  columns  are  set  to  22yj 
picas  or  3^4  inches,  with  the 
same  purpose  in  mind.” 

An  over-rule  in  red  provides 
an  aid  to  a  quick  count  of  char¬ 
acters  by  columns.  The  charac¬ 
ter  count  for  each  type  style  is 
listed  opposite  each  specimen. 

In  the  Intertype  section,  types 
of  various  sizes  are  set  in  copy 
blocks  of  different  measures,  so 
that  the  layout  man  can  eval¬ 
uate  the  impact  on  the  eye  be¬ 
tween  light  and  bold  face.  This 
feature  is  designed  as  helpful  to 
editorial  department  men  also. 

The  Specimen  Book  contains 
the  usual  charts  of  proofreading 
marks,  a  couple  of  pages  on 
"Getting  Acquainted  with  TVpe” 
and  a  brief  history  of  printing 
at  the  Times — 1884  and  now. 

The  message  of  an  original  ad¬ 
vertiser  in  the  West  Hillsbor¬ 
ough  Times,  it  is  noted,  invited 
"everybody  to  come  and  see 
him,  bring  dinner  and  stay  all 
day — and  they  needn’t  buy  a 
thing  if  they  could  help  it.”  To¬ 
day,  the  Times  is  published  in 
an  eight-story  modern  office 
building  and  with  a  staff  of  300. 

Altoona  Mirror's  Book 
In  order  to  help  advertisers 
as  well  as  members  of  his  own 
staff,  Leo  R.  Stull,  superinten¬ 
dent  of  the  composing  room  of 
the  Altoona  (Pa.)  Mirror, 
worked  out  unusual  type  charts 
which  have  been  issued  in  book¬ 
let  form.  The  booklet  covers 
every  type  face  in  the  compos¬ 
ing  room  of  the  Mirror. 

The  booklet  is  divided  into 
two  parts,  the  first  covering  type 
sizes  up  to  and  including  36 
point,  while  the  second  portion 
of  the  booklet  covers  type  faces 
from  48  points  up  to  and  includ¬ 
ing  72  point. 

The  system  used  in  the  first 
part  of  the  booklet  is  to  give  the 
count  of  lower  case  and  also 
caps  in  all  of  the  type  faces 
and  sizes  up  to  36  point  and  in 
all  measures  from  6  ems  to  30 
ems  inclusive.  The  calculations 
are  based  on  average  lines  with 
the  average  variation  in  letters. 


To  use  the  booklet  is  very 
easy.  If  the  size  of  the  type  is 
36  point  or  less,  the  face  is  first 
found.  Suppose  it  is  Cheltenham 
Bold,  24  point.  The  chart  for 
Cheltenham  Bold  is  found  and 
then  the  calculations  opposite  24 
point  are  looked  up.  If  the  line 
measure  is  20  ems  then  the  fin¬ 
ger  is  run  along  the  line  oppo¬ 
site  24  point  until  it  rests  under 
20  at  the  top  of  the  calculation. 
It  will  then  be  noted  that  there 
are  21  lower  case  and  14  cap 
letters  in  the  line,  that  is,  in  a 
20-em  line  of  24  point  Chelten¬ 
ham  Bold. 

Eoch  Letter  Size  Computed 

Because  of  the  extreme  varia¬ 
tion  in  width  of  the  various 
characters  in  the  larger  sizes  of 
type  it  is  impossible  to  follow 
the  same  calculation  method  for 
faces  from  48  points  to  72  point. 
So  in  the  second  section,  Stull 
follows  another  system.  He  has 
worked  out  the  width  of  every 
letter  of  the  alphabet  in  both 
lower  case  and  caps  in  all  sizes 
of  every  face  that  is  available. 

If  it  is  desired  to  find  out  the 
width  of  the  word  ’’SALE”  in 
72  point  Bodoni  Bold,  you  look 
up  the  letters  S.  A.  L  and  E  in 
the  type  chart  for  Bodoni  Bold. 
In  the  72-point  chart,  S  is  35 
points  wide,  A  is  4.'>  points  wide, 
L  is  46  points  wide  and  E  is  42 
points  wide. 

As  a  further  aid  to  rapid  cal¬ 
culation,  Stull  has  included  a 
Points  to  Pica  Chart  which 
shows  the  number  of  points 
from  6  picas  to  61  picas. 

Still  one  other  feature  Is  the 
inclusion  of  the  average  width 
of  lower  case  and  cap  letters  in 
each  face  and  in  each  size  cov¬ 
ered.  Thus  the  number  of  char¬ 
acters  in  a  line  can  be  counted 
and  this  count  multiplied  by  the 
average  width  of  a  letter  for  the 
type  size  in  order  to  find  the 
point  width  of  the  entire  line. 

Novel  Richmond  Code 

The  type  book  issued  by  the 
Richmond  (Va.)  Times  Dispatch 
and  News  Leader  carries  several 
novel  features.  The  first  is  the 
numbering  of  each  type  face 
with  a  key  number.  For  in¬ 
stance,  Regal  Light  is  given  the 
code  number  10  and  Regal  Bold 
the  code  number  12.  Vogue 
Light  is  given  the  code  number 
14  while  Vogue  Bold  is  deslg- 


ROTARY 

NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 

Sfertfofype  and  Composing 
ttoom  iqoipment 
* 

I  AMERICAN  Smi  CHASE  •  MONOMEIT  ! 
I  MORRISON  SAWS  •  OIRECTOMAT 

j  BOWSER  INK  SYSTEMS 


THE  MEZO-STEELE  COMPANY 

•  41  Doily  H* *w%  Bwildinq  •  400  WeU  Medi«eo  St 
CKicego  6  IMmeit  * 


nated  by  16  and  Vogue  Extra 
Bold  as  18  and  Vogue  Ex^a 
Bold  Italic  20. 

All  code  numbers  skip  one 
number  so  that  if  later  a  new 
face  in  the  same  series.  Bold  Ex¬ 
tended  or  Bold  Condensed,  is 
added,  it  could  be  coded  in  its 
proper  place. 

Advertisers  are  urged  to  mark 
their  copy  using  only  code  num¬ 
ber  and  type  size.  'Thus  copy  to 
be  set  in  type  style  designated 
by  code  number  22  and  in  12 
point  would  be  marked  simply 
22-12.  The  first  number  would 
indicate  the  type  face  and  the 
second  number  the  type  size. 

Story  About  Borders 

Following  reproduction  of  all 
type  faces  available  in  the  com¬ 
posing  rooms  of  these  newspa¬ 
pers  there  is  reproduced  the 
borders  available.  And  hereby 
is  an  interesting  tale.  When 
Charles  E.  Morgan  took  over  as 
superintendent  of  the  compos¬ 
ing  room  of  these  newspapers, 
different  borders  were  used. 
'That  was  considered  far  too 
many  for  efficiency.  According¬ 
ly  Morgan  has  reduced  the  bor¬ 
ders  to  25  but  from  these  25 
borders  he  produces  37  different 
borders  through  the  medium  of 
the  mitering  machine.  The  extra 
borders  are  made  by  trimming 
on  either  one  side  or  both  sides, 
thus  trimming  away  enough  of 
the  border  as  originally  cast  to 
form  what  is  almost  an  entirely 
new  border. 

All  borders  are  numbered,  the 
borders  made  from  other  bor¬ 
ders  being  given  the  same  num¬ 
ber  as  the  original  border  but 
with  the  addition  of  the  letter 
A  or  B  to  designate  the  new 
border. 

Incidentally  all  borders  that 
are  made  from  other  borders  by 
being  trimmed  have  indicated 
on  the  proof  sheet  in  the  type 
book  the  notch  at  which  the 
mitering  machine  is  to  be  set 
to  produce  that  new  border.  A 
proof  of  all  borders  is  hung  in 
the  composing  room  by  the 
mitering  machine  so  that  when 
a  piece  of  ad  copy  comes  in, 
calling  for  one  of  the  borders 
produced  by  trimming,  the 
printer  can  check  with  the  proof 
for  the  proper  mitering  machine 
setting  to  cut  that  border. 

All  border  numbers  corre¬ 
spond  to  the  numbers  on  the 
galley  rack  where  the  borders 
are  stocked.  Thus  border  No.  6 
would  be  found  on  galley  No.  6. 


PICTURES — NEWS — FEATURES — 
COMICS — FOR  EVERY  PACE 
OF  YOUR  NEWSPAPER 


.Sliort 


A  NEW  comet  was  said  by 
the  Buenos  Aires  (Argentine) 
Standard  (Eng.  Lang)  to  be: 
‘‘Visible  to  the  Naked 
In  South  America.” 


TO  LIVE  a  more  balanced  life, 
according  to  an  account  in  the 
Hamilton  (O. )  Journal-News: 

”.  .  .  live  it  progressively  and 
constructively.  Be  a  fiendly 
somebody  doing  something 
worth  doing.  .  .  ” 

■ 

A  LADY,  says  the  San  Antonio 
(Tex.)  Express  “told  mem¬ 
bers  her  agenda  is  heavy  for  the 
next  three  weeks.” 


HEADLINE  in  the  Socorro 
(N.  NL)  Chieftain: 

“Sound  Call  for  Revival 
Of  Cemetery  Body.” 


Senator's  Aides 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah — Two 
Salt  Lake  newspapermen  have 
been  named  by  Sen.  Arthur  V. 
Watkins  (R.-Utah)  as  his  assis¬ 
tants.  Richard  T.  Cardall,  Salt 
Luke  Tribune-Telegram  will  be 
administrative  assistant,  and 
James  O.  McKinney,  Deseret 
News,  secretary. 


New  Weekly  in  N.H. 

Tilton,  N.  H. — A  new  weekly 
newspaper,  the  Franklin  Times. 
has  been  started  by  Lester  Bur¬ 
dick.  who  will  continue  to  pub¬ 
lish  the  Tilton  Sentinel. 
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NOW!  The  Startling  INSIDE  STORY 
OF  RED  CONSPIRACY  in  the  U.  S. 

by  the  one  man  who  knows  best  about 
Communist  infiltration  in  high  government  circles, 

Robert  E.  Stripling 

Chief  Investigator  of  the  House  Un-American  Activities  Committee 

Edited  by  BOB  CONSIDINE 


Robert  E.  Stripling,  Chief  Investigator  for 
the  Congressional  Committee  on  Un-Ameri¬ 
can  Activities,  is  resigning  his  job  after  ten 
years  of  service. 

With  every  big  syndicate  and  magazine 
fighting  to  land  his  personal  story — most  of 
it  never  revealed — King  Features  Syndicate 
signed  Stripling  for  the  first  worldwide  exclu¬ 
sive  publication  rights;  and  now  makes  avail¬ 
able  to  American  newspapers  the  most  signifi¬ 
cant  and  exciting  news  feature  scoop  since  the 
Mikola jczyk  and  Kasenkina  King  Features 
exclusives. 


Edited  by  star  reporter  Bob  Considine,  who 
did  such  a  fine  job  on  "General  Wainwright’s 
Story,”  "Thirty  Seconds  Over  Tokyo,”  and 
other  outstanding  features.  Stripling’s  expose 
will  be  released  beginning  Sunday,  January  23 
in  twenty-eight  daily  and  Sunday  installments 
of  about  1,200  words  each  with  illustrations  in 
proof  and  mat  form. 

This  history-making  newsbeat  is  certain  to 
be  one  of  the  memorable  stories  of  1949. 
Don’t  let  your  newspaper  miss  out  on  it!  Write, 
phone,  or  wire  for  terms  now,  while  your  terri¬ 
tory  is  still  open! 


A  great  story  coming  at  a  normally  dull  time  of  the  year 
F,  J,  NICHT,  General  Sales  Manager 

KING  FEATURES  SYNDICATE 

235  EAST  45TH  STREET,  NEW  YORK  17,  N.  Y. 

Tel.  MUrray  Hill  2-5600  Cable  Address,  Kingsyn,  N.  Y. 
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SOUTH  NORWALK,  COHN.,  OCT.  2?.— ( 
ATOMIC  SECRETS  DURING  TTO  WAR  AND  IS 
LESLIE  R.  GROVES  DISCLOSED  . 
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The  United  Press  scored  one  after  anoi 

It  was  a  banner  12  months  for 
globe— from  the  Middle  West  to  the  N 

Europe. 

But  no  matter  where  they  broke,  the  Uni 

, i„, -or  exclosively-w.th  conspicuous 

eented  here  are  o  few  of  the  U.P.  succr 
foiS-to  give  o  solid  year’s  demonslral 
ilst  co«roge  of  the  world’s  biggest  n. 


part  of  the 
to  Central 


UNITED  PRESS 


CREEPING  CENSORSHIP 

INSTEAD  of  freedom  of  the  press  and  of 
information  spreading  gradually  around 
the  world,  as  was  the  hope  when  the  war 
ended,  there  is  a  creeping  paralysis  of 
censorship.  The  world  survey  prepared 
by  the  Associated  Press  and  appearing  in 
E&P  last  week  reveals  clearly  that  more 
and  more  countries  are  finding  excuses  to 
impose  censorship  on  their  own  press  or 
on  the  dispatches  of  correspondents. 

The  most  insidious  of  all  censorship  de¬ 
vices  is  that  which  gives  a  government 
the  right  to  suspend  a  newspaper  or  eject 
a  correspondent  for  printing  or  sending 
anything  damaging  to  relations  with  a 
friendly  nation,  or  “false  and  tendentious 
reporting,”  or  “bringing  discredit  on  the 
government.” 

Such  regulations  comprise  a  censorship 
by  fear.  Those  phrases  are  open  to  any 
interpretation  a  government  may  wish  to 
put  on  them.  Consequently,  newspapers 
bend  over  backward  to  refrain  from  pub¬ 
lishing  anything  which  might  be  inter¬ 
preted  even  remotely  as  unfriendly  to  the 
administration.  That  is  censorship  pure 
and  simple.  -  Foreign  correspondents,  being 
nationals  of  other  countries,  fear  only 
being  ejected  by  the  government,  but  such 
fear  subconsciously  must  influence  the 
work  of  a  man  who  believes  he  mxist  stay 
and  do  the  job  at  all  costs. 

These  deceptive  phrases  are  the  same 
ones  delegates  from  the  Iron  Curtain 
countries,  and  a  few  misguided  friends 
from  other  nations,  attempted  to  have 
written  into  the  definitions  of  a  free  press 
by  the  United  Nations  sub-committee  last 
year.  Later  the  same  group  sought  to 
include  the  artful  language  in  the  cove¬ 
nant  and  conventions  adopted  by  the  Con¬ 
ference  on  Freedom  of  Information. 

Fortunately,  these  devices  have  found  no 
acceptance  in  the  English-speaking  coun¬ 
tries. 

But  the  fact  that  they  have  been  adopted 
in  other  countries  should  be  a  warning 
to  us  that  the  ideals  of  freedom  of  the 
press  are  receiving  only  lip  service  in 
many  places  and  that  thinking  on  free 
press  principles  has  changed  in  a  large 
part  of  the  world. 


WITHHOLDING  NAMES 

BOB  SIBLEY,  aviation  editor  of  the 
Boston  Traveler,  has  had  the  courage 
to  attack  in  his  column  the  Air  Forces 
pmlicy  of  withholding  names  of  casualties 
in  plane  crashes  pending  notification  of 
next-of-kin.  He  makes  sense,  and,  because 
of  awareness  in  the  Air  Force  of  the  weak¬ 
nesses  of  the  policy,  discussion  by  other 
editors  might  effect  a  revision. 

Whenever  an  Air  Force  plane  crash  oc¬ 
curs  it  is  reported  by  press  and  radio  with¬ 
out  names.  The  effect  of  this  secrecy, 
Sibley  says,  is  to  bring  a  long  period  of 
suspense  and  worry  to  many  friends  and 
relatives  of  men  stationed  at  that  par¬ 
ticular  air  field,  instead  of  grief,  inevitable 
in  any  event,  to  the  few. 

The  system  is  a  combination  hangover 
from  wartime  security  and  from  the  days 
when  communications  were  slower.  There 
seems  to  1m  no  reason  why  it  should  be 
continued  now. 


And  He  that  fsat  upon  the  throne  said:  Be¬ 
hold,  I  make  all  things  new.  And  He  said 
unto  me.  Write:  for  these  words  are  true  and 
faithful.  ...  I  am  Alpha  and  Omega,  the  be¬ 
ginning  and  the  end.  I  will  give  unto  him 
that  is  athirst  of  the  fountain  of  the  water  of 
life  freely. — Revelation,  XXI;  5,  6. 

MIAMI  STRIKE 

AT  THE  Milwaukee  convention  last  Au¬ 
gust.  the  International  Typographical 
Union  adopted  a  new  union  law  providing 
that  “where  one  employer  operates  more 
than  one  plant  or  establishment,  local 
unions  in  whose  jurisdiction  such  plants 
or  establishments  are  located  may  take 
such  joint  action  as  is  lawful  under  civil 
law  after  approval  by  the  executive  coun¬ 
cil.” 

With  that  in  mind  there  is  not  much 
doubt  that  the  ITU  strike  against  the 
Miami  Herald  is  nothing  more  than  a  re¬ 
taliatory  move  against  Publisher  John  S. 
Knight,  also  owner  of  the  Chicago  Daily 
News  which  has  been  strike-bound  with 
other  Chicago  dailies  for  more  than  a 
year.  Consider  these  facts: 

Miami  ITU  contracts  have  been  jointly 
negotiated  by  the  Miami  Daily  News 
(owned  by  former  Gov.  James  M.  Cox) 
and  the  Herald  for  years.  Thirty-two  ne¬ 
gotiating  meetings  of  the  same  joint  nature 
have  been  held  since  September.  Printers 
have  received  the  same  pay  scale  on  both 
papers,  with  most  of  the  Herald  employes 
getting  a  higher  rate  for  night  work.  Both 
papers  made  the  same  wage  offer. 

The  60-day  negotiating  period  was  not 
to  expire  until  Jan.  1.  During  the  last  few 
weeks  when  the  possibility  of  a  strike  be¬ 
came  apparent  both  newspapers  took  the 
same  precautions  installing  the  "cold  type” 
processes  for  an  emergency. 

Yet  on  Dec.  23  the  union  struck  the 
Herald.  It  is  still  working  at  the  News. 

What’s  more,  the  printers  at  the  News 
are  setting  type  for  the  Herald  which  Is 
producing  its  paper  with  a  combination 
of  “cold  t}rpe”  and  “hot  tjrpe." 

Stranger  still,  is  the  fact  that  the  print¬ 
ers  at  the  News  continue  to  work  when 
that  paper  also  is  using  a  combination  of 
both  methods.  The  union  had  objected 
to  presence  of  the  new  method  in  the 
plant  as  a  “union-destroying  condition.” 

And  the  union  members  continue  to 
work  at  the  News  plant  under  these  con¬ 
ditions  even  though  their  contract  has  been 
terminated. 

It  is  obvious  the  strike  against  the  Her¬ 
ald  is  neither  for  wages  nor  in  opposition 
to  the  new  methods.  It  is  purely  an  at- 
..^tempt  to  bring  to  his  knees  a  publisher 
against  whom  the  union  has  been  striking 
in  another  city. 


POLLSTERS'  ERROR 

THE  INQUIRY  committee  of  the  Social 
Science  Research  Council,  which  has 
been  investigating  the  reasons  for  the 
error  by  public  opinion  pollsters  in  pre¬ 
dicting  the  election  outcome,  has  come 
forth  with  very  little  that  newspaper  edi¬ 
tors  and  the  pollsters  themselves  have  not 
guessed. 

The  poll  takers  used  “poor  judgment” 
in  forecasting  from  the  results;  they  were 
led  by  false  assumptions  into  believing 
their  methods  more  accurate  than  they 
are;  errors  were  made  in  sampling,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  not  checking  on  late  shifts  in 
sentiment;  and  they  did  not  explain  to  the 
public  the  limitations  of  the  polling  tech¬ 
nique.  All  that  has  been  assumed  in 
various  explanations  of  why  the  polls  went 
wrong. 

Nevertheless,  editors  will  be  interested 
in  a  digest  of  the  committee  report  carried 
in  this  issue. 

It  is  important  that  this  study  has  been 
made.  It  provides  impartial  testimony  on 
the  polling  technique,  explaining  where 
and  why  it  failed  and  recommending 
methods  to  improve  it.  The  work  will 
be  of  benefit  particularly  to  the  research 
organizations  themselves  in  helping  them 
refine  their  techniques.  It  will  be  of  help, 
also,  to  the  newspapers  that  use  the  syn- 
dictated  results  of  the  polls  in  creating  a 
better  understanding  of  the  material  they 
print.  Finally,  it  will  eventually  rekindle 
a  little  trust  from  the  public  in  the  polling 
results,  whereas  they  are  met  with  only 
distrust. 

The  polling  technique  is  too  valuable  a 
tool  in  modern  research,  not  only  in 
measuring  public  opinion  on  important 
questions  but  also  in  checking  trade  and 
marketing  information,  to  be  abandoned 
because  of  one  glaring  error.  With  im¬ 
provements  it  will  once  again  regain  the 
confidence  of  its  users. 

UNION  RESPONSIBILITY 

THE  REMARKS  of  a  union  leader  in 
Louisville  about  the  responsibility  of 
the  union  and  its  members  to  the  industry 
in  which  they  are  employed  deserve  wide 
dissemination.  Don  Amos,  retiring  presi¬ 
dent  of  Photo-Engravers  Union  No.  30, 
made  these  remarks: 

“Negotiations  should  be  objective,  based 
not  only  on  the  industry’s  ability  to  pay, 
but  the  stability  of  the  industry.  We 
should  pride  ourselves  on  fairness,  on 
contract  observance,  and  upon  our  service 
to  the  industry,” 

Many  members  of  organized  labor  seem 
to  feel  that  possession  of  union  cards 
privileges  them  to  “steal  time,  which  by 
every  legitimate  yardstick  is  money,” 
Amos  said. 

“This  unfair  attitude  must  come  to  an 
abrupt  end,  and  those  who  possess  union 
cards  must  accept  the  fact  that  with 
greater  advancement  of  the  worker  also 
comes  greater  responsibility  of  the 
worker.” 

If  more  union  members  and  leaders 
understood  the  importance  of  the  stability 
of  their  Industry  there  would  be  more 
security  for  all  concerned.  Job  security 
rests  on  industry  stability. 
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emy  of  the  Republic  of  France 
for  “outstanding  work  as  an  edu¬ 
cational  officer  in  France  during 
World  War  II.” 

Sid  Carlton  has  been  ad¬ 
vanced  from  city  editor  to  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Punxsataw- 
ney  (Pa.)  Spirit,  taking  over 
duties  formerly  performed  by 
Publisher  P.  L.  Smith.  Ned 
Winslow,  assistant  city  editor, 
succeeds  Carlton,  who  was  sports 
editor  for  18  years  before  becom¬ 
ing  city  editor  two  years  ago. 

Edgar  Mills,  city  editor  of  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor,  has 
taken  a  one-year  leave  of  ab¬ 
sence  to  become  Washington 
secretary  to  Sen.  Leverett  Sal- 
tonstall.  During  the  year  Staf¬ 
ford  Derby,  assistant  city  editor, 
will  take  over  the  city  editor 


PERSONAL 

MENTION 


PROF.  H.  P.  EVEREST,  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  journalism  school 
at  the  University  of  Washington, 
and  former  weekly  newspaper 
publisher  at  Kirkland,  Wash., 
becomes  executive  assistant  to 
Gov.  Arthur  B.  Langlie  in  Jan¬ 
uary,  a  position  he  held  during 
the  final  six  months  of  Langlie’s 
term  as  governor  four  years  ago. 
Everest  has  been  granted  a  leave 
of  absence  by  the  university, 
and  Prof,  Merritt  E. 
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will  be  acting  director  during 
bis  absence. 

Edwin  W.  Dean,  publisher  of 


^ _  LET  TR  ROLL! 

the  Inglewood  (Calif.  )  Daily  Publisher  Paul  H.  Caswell  starts 
News,  is  1949  president  of  the  the  new  32rpage  Goss  Duplex 
com-  Unitubular  press  in  the  Salinas 


John  G.  Zabelka,  managing 
editor  of  the  Saxilt  Ste.  Marie 
( Mich. )  Evening  News,  has  been 
elected  president  of  the  cham¬ 
ber  of  commerce  of  that  city. 

In  the  Editorial  Rooms  Joseph  A.  FERRis,^ormer  Min- 

_ -  neapolis  (Minn.)  Tribune  fea- 

JOHN  C.  O’BRIEN,  Washington  ture  writer  and  presently  direc- 
correspondent  for  the  Philo-  tor  of  publicity  for  Northwest 
delphia  (Pa.)  Inquirer,  has  been  Airlines,  will  be  co-ordinator  of 
elected  1949  president  of  the  publicity  for  the  air  transport 
National  Press  Club,  succeeding  committee  in  connection  with 
Joseph  H.  Short,  Jr.,  Baltimore  the  Inauguration  of  President 
( Md. )  Sun.  Truman. 

/  ’  Baltimore  Frank  B.  Gilbreth,  Jr.,  on 

(Md.)  Neius-Post,  was  chosen  as  thP 

president  of  the  Baltimore  Press  rh/iriP,toti  I  5  — 

Club.  He  succeeds  W.  Snowden  'n^N^  '  ^ 

CARTER,  Evening  Sun,  who  has  go„ri2r  is  c^ 
been  named  to  the  board  of  gov-  (^ith  r  ^ 

Wilton  Vaugh,  political  writer  £et1i  ^&ey  P  of 

_ _ _  of  the  Boston  Post,  has  been  ^  3 

Evening  elected  president  of  the  Massa-  ^  selection 

mt  staff  chusetts  State  House  Press  As-  f 
f  the  pa-  sociation  for  1949. 

McCul-  William  F.  Wiggins,  Toronto 

Toronto  ^pnt.)  DaUy  Star  reporter,  was  1-,.;  W  « 

given  a  gold  wrist  watch  by  the  ® i  H 

i/hn  Toronto  board  of  education  on 

It  before  completion  of  42  years  of  p  worW  Gilbreth 

circula-  wSliam^'f' Nee  re-  ^^e  York  Herald  Tri- 

SpWa  O'"  Lynchburg  (Va.)  Sre^  the  war^"®®*"'®*®^ 

aaeipnia  Advance  from  1923  to  1925,  now  war, 

an  Army  information  officer,  has  Burgess,  formerly  with 

lerly  as-  been  awarded  the  Order  of  (he  San  Antonio  (Tex.)  Light, 

la^r  of  Palms  of  an  Officer  of  the  Acad-  (Continued  on  page  26) 


Inglewood  chamber 
merce. 

IsiDOR  Gel^rs,  editor  of  the 
Leader,  and 


Fitzgerald  (Ga.) 
second  oldest  active  member  of 
the  Georgia  Press  Association, 
was  presented  a  handsomely  en¬ 
graved  pipe  by  the  Fitzgerald 
Lions  Club  on  his  80th  birthday. 

Thomas  H.  Burbank,  publish¬ 
er  of  two  weeklies — the  Roches¬ 
ter  (N.  H. )  Observer  and  the 
Newmarket  (N.  H.)  News — and 
mayor  of  Rochester,  has  been 
named  chairman  of  the  Stratford 
County  Democratic  association. 
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Dec.  14,  1948. 

"Among  our  comics 
in  this  year's  survey  of 
features,  NANCY  hit 
first  again.  STRANGE 
AS  IT  SEEMS  was 
second. 


able  a 
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ortant 
.e  and 
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;h  im- 
in  the 
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"NANCY  also  took 
the  Saturday  comics, 
with  STRANGE  AS  IT 
SEEMS  again  second. 

"Sincerely  yours, 
"Lee  Ellmaker, 
"Publisher,  Philadel¬ 
phia  Daily  News" 
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.  .  .  time  to  make  ready  to  achieve  your 
1949  ABC  goals;  time  to  appraise 
your  editorial  package  and  replace  weak  features 
with  SUN-TIMES  Syndicate  circulation-builders! 

Make  ready  today  for  a  brighter, 
more  prosperous  New  Year  through  tested 
features,  custom-tailored  to  your 
needs.  For  proofs,  wire 


)r  seem 
I  cards 

ilch  t>y 

noney," 


For  rates  and  latest 
samples,  phone,  wire 
or  write 
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continued  from  page  25 


i5  now  on  the  Houston  (Tex.) 
Press  copy  rim. 

Elston  Brooks  has  joined  the 
Fort  Worth  (Tex.)  Star-Tele¬ 
gram  as  police  reporter. 

William  Davis,  Fort  Worth 
Star-Telegram,  has  been  elected 
president  of  the  Dallas-Fort 
Worth  Press  Photographers  As¬ 
sociation. 

Jack  Lefler,  Associated  Press 
staffer  since  1935,  has  been 
named  acting  bureau  chief  at 
Phoenix,  Ariz.,  to  succeed  Ray 
Keiser,  transferred  to  Detroit  to 
direct  Michigan  coverage  for  the 
AP. 

Jack  Cravens,  Los  Angeles 
Daily  News  reporter,  has  been 
elected  chairman  of  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  Greater  Los  An¬ 
geles  Press  Club. 

R.  K.  (Jack)  Foley,  who  was 
city  news  editor  of  the  old  Port¬ 
land  (Ore.)  News -Telegraph 
from  1929  to  1939  when  the  pa¬ 
per  ceased  publishing,  has  been 
named  assistant  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  Pacific  Power  &  Light 
Co.,  Portland,  where  he  has 
been  since  1939. 
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THE  FOURTH  ESTATE  ...  By  Trent 


“  'New  Year's  Eve  was  celebrated  last  night  throughout  the  nation' — 
Well,  well!" 


Julie  Kemp  has  switched  to 
the  society  desk  at  the  Charles¬ 
ton  (W.  Va.)  Daily  Mail  from 
classified  and  circulation. 

Raymond  D.  Lawrence,  edi¬ 
torial  writer  for  the  OakUind 
( Calif. )  Tribune,  is  newly- 
elected  president  of  the  San 
Francisco  Alumni  Chapter  of 
Sigma  Delta  Chi. 

Ernest  von  Hartz,  who  has 
been  in  charge  of  the  United 
Nations  and  International  Air 
Editions  of  the 
New  York 
Times,  has  been 
named  head  of 
the  Times’  tele¬ 
graph  desk.  He 
succeeds  Fred 
Austin,  retiring 
after  30  years 
with  the  paper. 
Von  Hartz  has 
been  with  the 
Baltimore  ( Md.) 
Sun  and  was 
night  managing 
editor  of  the 
Chicago  Sun. 
Clement  P. 
Brossier  has  been  appointed  As¬ 
sociated  Press  correspondent  at 
Jackson,  Miss.,  succeeding  Carl 
M.  Corbin,  resigned.  The  new 
assignment  transfers  Brossier 
from  the  New  Orleans  bureau 
where  he  has  been  since  he 
joined  AP  in  December,  1947. 
Brossier  started  his  newspaper 
career  on  the  Orlando  (Fla.) 
Sentinel  in  1934  and  was  its 
managing  editor  when  he  left 
it  in  1946. 

Clarence  Shaw,  formerly  of 
the  Scranton  (Pa.)  Times  news 
staff,  has  been  appointed  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Carbondale  branch 
of  the  Times,  to  succeed  the  late 
John  Walsh.  J.  Harold  Brislin 
of  the  Times,  has  been  nomi¬ 
nated  for  president  of  the  Scran¬ 
ton  chapter  of  the  ANG. 

B 

Baltimore  Gag  Rule 
Case  Set  for  Trial 

Baltimore,  Md. — Trial  of  five 
radio  stations  and  a  news  com¬ 
mentator  for  contempt  under 
Baltimore's  press-gag  court  rule 
is  slated  for  Jan.  27. 

The  date  was  set  by  counsel 
for  the  accused  and  Judge  John 
B.  Gray,  Jr.,  Calvert  County 
jurist  who  will  preside  at  the 
trial. 

Citations  for  the  alleged  vio¬ 
lations  of  the  rule  were  issued 
by  Judges  Emory  H.  Niles  and 
John  T.  Tucker  following  broad¬ 
casts  dealing  with  the  state¬ 
ments  of  Eugene  H.  James, 
charged  and  later  convicted  of 
stabbing  an  11-year-old  girl  to 
death. 

H 

Christmas  Edition 
Contains  154  Pages 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah — The 
“Christmas  News”  edition  of 
the  Salt  Lake  Deseret  News, 
Dec.  15,  contained  154  pages, 
130  in  regular  size  and  24  in 
tabloid.  Four  special  sections 
with  colored  covers  were  geared 
to  the  theme  of  “Utah’s  people.” 

The  special  Christmas  News 
sections  were  assembled  under 
editorship  of  Ed  Bliss,  of  the 
News’  Sunday  magazine  staff, 
and  T.  Pearce  Wheelwright,  of 
the  city  staff. 


Iowa  Paper's 
'Santa'  Tribute 
Rolls  Along 

Spencer,  la.  —  Joy  Roberts, 
Spencer  in.surance  man,  had  a 
hobby  of  repairing  broken  toys 
and  giving  them  to  under-priv¬ 
ileged  children  each  Christmas. 
For  34  years  he  played  Santa 
Claus  with  no  fanfare. 

Roberts  died  Oct.  22. 

Bob  MacDowell,  Spencer  busi¬ 
nessman,  thought  Spencer 
should  do  something  to  keep 
Roberts’  memory  alive.  He  ap¬ 
proached  Dale  Byrne,  publisher 
of  the  Reporter,  and  Byrne 
wrote  an  editorial  suggesting 
that  a  Christmas  tree,  dedicated 
to  the  memory  of  Joy  Roberts, 
be  erected  in  a  local  park. 

Joe  Hill,  editor  of  the  Re¬ 
porter,  ran  a  clipping  on  the 
front  page  so  that  others  who 
felt  the  same  way  might  have  an 
opportunity  to  contribute  to  the 
cause.  He  turned  Pete  Peterson, 
city  editor,  loose  on  the  story 
and  Peterson  submitted  daily 
features  recalling  Roberts’  good 
deeds  and  telling  of  the  progress 
of  the  memorial  campaign. 

A  goal  of  $200  was  set — 
enough  to  buy  and  transplant  a 
Joy  Roberts  Christmas  tree. 

What  happened  then  resem¬ 
bled  a  Christmas  blizzard.  Con¬ 
tributions  poured  in  to  the  Re¬ 
porter.  Byrne  and  MacDowell 
set  up  a  committee  to  plan  for 
collecting  the  fund — but  which 
ended  up  trying  to  figure  out 
how  to  spend  it.  They  revised 
their  goal  upwards  four  times. 
$2,000  flooded  the  Reporter  of¬ 
fice. 

Six  trees  were  planted,  and 
dedicated  by  Roberts’  life-long 
friend,  Senator-Elect  Guy  Gil¬ 
lette.  A  Christmas  party  for 
Spencer  children  was  arranged, 
and  a  committee  organized  to 
make  it  an  annual  affair.  Mrs. 
Joyce  Fertick,  Roberts’  daugh¬ 


ter,  was  besieged  by  people 
wanting  to  contribute  toys  to 
carry  on  Roberts’  “hobby.” 

The  committee  took  some  of 
the  money  and  built  a  workshop 
in  which  another  friend  of  Rob¬ 
erts  now  repairs  toys. 

The  story  got  on  the  wires  and 
clippings  flowed  across  the  Re¬ 
porter  desk — first  from  'Texas 
and  New  York  papers;  then  from 
Puerto  Rico,  Panama  and  Mex¬ 
ico  City. 

A  Los  Angeles  radio  station 
picked  it  up  and  dramatized  the 
story  in  a  broadcast.  Hy  Gard¬ 
ner  told  the  story  on  his  Mutual 
“Newsreel”  Christmas  eve. 

Joy  Roberts’  memory  as  Spen¬ 
cer’s  spirit  of  Christmas  seemed 
assured  of  perpetuation,  and 
MacDowell,  Byrne,  Hill  and  Pe¬ 
terson  sat  back  and  wondered 
how  big  a  snowball  can  get. 


'Forestry  in  Germany* 

Newsprint  Service  Bureau. 
Inc.  of  342  Madison  Ave.,  New 
York  City,  has  published  a  book¬ 
let,  “Forestry  in  Germany,”  by 
C.  A.  Schenck.  The  price  is  $1 
per  copy. 


Columnist  at  12 

Vallego,  Calif. — Joyce  Hodge, 
12,  is  a  Vallejo  News-Chronicle 
columnist,  by  reader  demand. 
She  started  writing  for  the 
paper  when  in  the  seventh 
grade. 

Joyce  asked  to  contribute 
personals  from  a  subdivision 
of  Vallejo  after  making  a 
newspaper  plant  tour  with  her 
school  class.  When  summer 
vacation  ended,  the  column 
was  dropped.  Readers  pro¬ 
tested,  and  the  column  has 
appeared  regularly  since. 
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Main  event... 


NOW  SHOWING! 


THE  BIG  EVENTS  in  people’s  lires  are  the  ones  which 
are  close  to  them. 

And  one  of  the  big  events  every  day  in  Pennsylvania 
is  the  delivery  of  the  local  newspaper.  It’s  a 
main  event  of  the  day  because  it  brings  townsfolk 
closer  together  in  a  common  interest  in  community  and 
social  affairs. 

These  papers  get  dog-eared  from  so  much  reading 

I  and  handling  by  the  people  who  can  be  your  market 

They  number  over  one  million  consumer  families — 
more  than  half  of  Peimsylvania’s  inhabitants — and 
live  in  82  towns  and  cities  of  under  100,000  City  Zone. 

These  million  families  reside  in  the  heart  of  the 
world’s  greatest  market  .  .  .  $73,000,000,000  of  net 
buying  income  within  a  radius  of  500  miles. 

Add  up  these  facts — spending  power  plus  large 
market  plus  intense  readership.  The  answer  is  effective 
advertising — advertising  that  produces  profits  for  you. 


nsylvania... 
key  market.for 


Sales 


Ambridge  Citizsn  (E)  •  Beaver  Falls  News-Tribune  (E)  •  Bristol  Courier  (E)  •  Chambersburg  Public  Opiaien  (E)  # 
Clearfield  Progress  (E)  •  Coatesville  Record  (E)  •  Connellsville  Courier  (EJ  •  Greensburg  Tribune  Review  (MREJ 
•  Hazleton  Plain  Speaker  (E)  •  Hazleton  Standard-Sentinel  (M)  •  Indiana  Gazette  (E)  •  Jeannette  News-Dispetdt  (E)  • 

Lock  Haven  Express  (E)  •  New  Castle  News  (E)  •  New  Kensington  Dispatch  (E)  •  Sunbury  Daily  Item  (E)  •  Towanda 
Review  (M)  •  Tyrone  Herald  (E)  •  Warren  Times-Mirror  (Ej  •  Washington  Observer  Reporter  (MEE)  •  Waynesboro  Record- 
Herald  (E)  •  Williamsport  Gazette-Bulletin  (M)  •  Williamsport  Sun  (EJ  •  York  Dispatch  (E). 
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Seltzer  Names 
7  to  New  Posts 
In  Cleveland 

Cleveland,  O. — Seven  promo¬ 
tions  to  executive  positions  at 
the  Cleveland  Press  were  an¬ 
nounced  this  week  by  Louis  B. 
Seltzer,  editor-in-chi^. 

Appointed  associate  editor  and 
second  in  command  of  the  edi¬ 
torial  side  of  the  paper  was 
Norman  Shaw,  managing  editor 
since  1942. 

Harding  Christ  became  man¬ 
aging  editor.  He  has  been  as¬ 
sistant  managing  editor  for  two 
years. 

Dean  Wilber,  who  has  been 
assistant  news  ^itor  since  1946, 
becomes  assisting  managing  edi¬ 
tor. 

Richard  Peters,  for  the  last 
year  director  of  the  Press  Pub¬ 
lic  Service  Bureau,  becomes 
chief  editorial  writer. 

The  title  of  associate  editor 
and  chief  editorial  writer  was 
held  by  the  late  Carlton  K. 
Matson. 

Kenneth  Solt,  who  has  been 
assistant  news  editor  for  four 
years,  becomes  picture  editor. 

John  Robbins,  Press  military 
editor  for  the  last  year  and  a 
half,  takes  Peter's  post  as  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Public  Service  Bu¬ 
reau. 

Richard  Campbell,  who  has 
been  assistant  to  Solt  in  charge 
of  the  typographical  makeup, 
becomes  makeup  editor. 

Shaw  came  to  the  Press  in 
1927  after  his  graduation  sum- 
ma  cum  laude  from  Oberlin 
College  and  a  year  of  teaching 
political  science  at  Oberlin. 

He  held  reportorial  posts,  be¬ 
came  assistant  chief  editorial 
writer,  assistant  city  editor,  then 
city  editor.  He  was  city  editor 
for  nearly  10  years,  leaving  that 
capacity  to  become  managing 
editor. 

He  is  a  native  Clevelander. 

Christ  has  been  a  member  of 
the  Press  staff  for  18  years, 
coming  here  after  work  on  the 
Akron  Times-Press  and  the  New 
York  Times.  He  is  a  graduate 
of  Akron  University  and  holds 
the  degree  of  Master  of  Litera¬ 
ture  from  Columbia  University. 

He  has  been  state  makeup 
and  news  editor  of  the  Press 
and  earlier  was  general  assign¬ 
ment  reporter. 

Printing  Costs  Hit 
Venezuela  Papers 

Caracas,  Venezuela — Monday 
a.m.  editions  of  El  Heraldo 
have  been  discontinued  because 
of  high  overtime  costs  for  com¬ 
positors.  The  Monday  afternoon 
editions  will  be  continued. 

Elimination  of  Monday  a.m. 
editions  is  a  policy  now  being 
studied  by  other  papers. 

Two  papers  have  closed  down 
in  Venezuela  since  the  Military 
Junta  has  taken  over.  They  are 
El  Pais  and  Panorama,  pub¬ 
lished  at  Maracaibo. 

Closure  of  the  former  publica¬ 
tion  has  necessitated  shutdown 
of  a  third  paper.  Ultimas  No- 
ticias,  which  used  the  printing 
press  of  El  Pais. 


Shaw 


Christ 


Peters 


Wilder 


Wilder  has  been  on  the  Press 
staff  for  the  last  three  years. 
He  had  been  news  editor  of  the 
New  York  Journal- American  for 
12  years  before  entering  the 
Navy  the  day  after  Pearl  Har¬ 
bor.  He  was  a  commander  in 
the  Navy. 

Peters,  a  graduate  of  Yale 
University,  joined  the  staff  in 
1936.  He  has  been  rewrite  man, 
feature  writer,  book  reviewer 
and  drama  critic.  Entering  the 
Army  in  1942  as  a  private  he 
was  a  major  when  discharged. 


becoming  assistant  city  editor 
after  his  return. 

Solt  started  as  a  copyboy  on 
the  Press  nearly  25  years  ago 
and  became,  successively,  po¬ 
lice  reporter,  financial  reporter, 
assistant  financial  editor,  and 
makeup  editor,  holding  the  last 
position  for  14  years. 

Robbins,  a  graduate  of  Uni¬ 
versity  School  and  Harvard  Uni¬ 
versity,  was  a  captain  in  the 
Army,  coming  to  the  Press  after 
his  discharge  three  years  ago. 
He  began  at  the  bottom  as  copy- 


boy,  then  was  police  reporter 
before  becoming  military  editor. 

Campbell  is  a  graduate  of 
Ohio  University  and  ^>ent  three 
years  in  Army  service  before 
coming  to  the  Press  as  a  copy- 
boy  two  years  ago.  He  has  been 
assistant  makeup  editor  for  a 
year. 

■ 

ODT  Lifts  Order 
For  Double-Tiering 

It  is  no  longer  necessary  to 
double-tier  box  carloads  of 
newsprint  in  rolls  ranging  from 
45  to  54  inches  in  width  when 
originating  at  U.  S.  mills. 

The  OflBce  of  Defense  Trans¬ 
portation  has  revoked  the  re¬ 
quirement  in  effect  for  many 
years  that  three-quarter  size 
rolls  of  newsprint  be  double¬ 
tiered. 

American  Newspaper  Publish¬ 
ers  Association  had  cited  the 
danger  to  life  and  limb  and  the 
excessive  loss  and  damage  ex¬ 
perienced  on  a  commodity  in 
short  supply  when  double-tiered. 


We’re  always  searching 
for  missing  heirs'^ 


One  of  our  more 
interesting  activ¬ 
ities  is  tracking 
down  the  rightful 
owners  of  sums  of 
money,  which  stand  on  our  books 
to  the  credit  of  “lost”  policyholders 
or  their  beneficiaries. 

Our  efforts  are  continually  being 
rewarded  by  the  pleasure  of  de¬ 
lighting  someone  with  money  from 
a  life  insurance  policy  he  didn’t 
know  existed. 

The  money  represents  the  pro¬ 
ceeds  of  policies  purchased  some¬ 
times  as  long  ago  as  fifty  years. 
Usually  in  these  cases  the  policy¬ 
holder  paid  his  premiums  for  a 


time,  and  then  for  one  reason  or 
another  converted  to  a  fully  paid 
policy  for  a  reduced  sum. 

In  the  course  of  time  our  contact 
with  him  is  broken,  our  letters  re¬ 
turned  marked  “not  known”,  and 
on  our  records  he  becomes  a  “lost” 
policyholder.  We’re  taking  every 
possible  step  to  minimize  the  num¬ 
ber  of  lost  policyholders,  and  we 
shall  continue  to  search  for  these 
“missing  heirs”  who  must  be  traced 
from  state  to  state. 


THE  MUTUAL  LIFE 

INSURANCE  COMPANY  of  NEW  YORK 

34  NASSAU  STREET  NEW  YORK  5,  N.  Y. 
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PHOTOGRAPHY 


Luxton,  50- Year  Man, 
Demands  News  Sense 


•GEORGE  H.  LUXTON.  chief 

photographer  for  the  Minne¬ 
apolis  (Minn.)  Star,  has  just 
rounded  out  50 
years  as  a  cam¬ 
eraman  —  and 
he  still  grabs 
for  his  camera 
and  forgets  his 
coat  when  he 
hears  a  fire  si- 
ren. 

The  wiry  lit- 
tie  man  who 
started  taking 
news  pictures 
when  the  boys 
Luxton  came  back  from 
the  Spanish- 
American  War,  has  recorded  on 
film  everything  from  Dan 
Patch’s  new  world’s  record  mile 
to  a  panoramic  view  of  Minne¬ 
apolis  from  atop  a  250-foot 
chimney. 

Aerial  shots  are  taken  from 
airplanes  these  days,  and  for 
that  Lux  is  truly  thankful.  He 
still  remembers  as  his  worst 
day's  assignment  that  climb  up 
— and  down — that  chimney,  with 
a  rung  breaking  off  two-thirds 
of  the  way  up  and  the  sweat 
running  down  his  leg  and  freez¬ 
ing. 

Always  experimenting,  he  put 
rubber  bands  on  an  old-fash¬ 
ioned  camera  shutter  in  the 
early  days,  got  “a  lot  of  pictures 
nobody  else  had  been  able  to 
get  up  to  then.” 

His  bent  for  fiddling  with  a 
camera  also  resulted  in  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  Howitzer  camera, 
now  used  by  the  Minneapolis 
Star  for  close-up  shots  of  sports, 
and  to  bring  into  news  focus 
such  rare  events  as  the  brief 
Minnesota  stopover  of  a  flock 
of  egrets. 

But  machinery  Is  only  a  tool 
for  getting  good  pictures;  it’s 
the  news  that  counts  with  Lux¬ 
ton.  A  photographer  on  his 
staff  must  have  a  reporter’s  nose 
for  the  stuff. 

He  was  born  with  his  own 
nose  for  news.  His  father,  the 
late  W.  F.  Luxton.  founded  the 
Winnipeg  Free  Press.  Five 
brothers  were  in  the  newsbusi- 


ness. 

Lux  has  been  on  the  cam¬ 
paign  trains  of  every  President 
since  Grover  Cleveland,  with 
the  exception  of  Harding  and 
Truman. 

He  still  thinks  Teddy  Roose¬ 
velt  was  the  best  sport  of  them 
all. 

“We  photographers  used  to 
have  to  jump  off  to  photograph 
back-platform  speech  scenes, 
and  then  run  like  mad  to  scram¬ 
ble  back  on  the  train  as  it 
chugged  out  of  the  station.”  he 
recalls. 

“Well,  one  day,  I  just  wasn’t 
running  as  fast  as  the  train. 
Teddy  saw  my  plight.  He  pulled 
the  emergency  cord.  I  clam¬ 
bered  aboard.” 

His  main  advice  to  photogra¬ 
phers  is  still  the  same  sort  of 
order  a  city  editor  gives  his 
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reporters:  "When  you've  got 
your  story  covered,  run,  don’t 
walk,  to  the  nearest  exit.” 

Luxton  relaxes  from  the  ten¬ 
sion  of  news  photography  by 
gardening.  He  has  been  garden 
editor  for  the  Minneapolis  Sun¬ 
day  Tribune  11  years. 

$1,000  Punch 

FOR  PUNCHING  a  Cincinnati 

( O. )  Post  photographer  and 
smashing  his  Graphic,  a  New¬ 
port,  Ky.  delicatessen  owner  has 
been  placed  under  a  $1,000  peace 
bond. 

Bob  Stigers,  the  cameraman, 
was  taking  a  picture  of  a 
woman  fatally  injured  in  an 
auto  accident,  when  John 
Crimella,  a  bystander,  allegedly 
attacked  him.  Stigers  had  him 
arrested  and  Carl  D.  Groat, 
Post  editor,  engaged  an  attor¬ 
ney  to  represent  Stigers. 

'It's  Ruined!' 

WILLIS  PELLY,  40,  accused  of 

armed  robbery,  smashed  a 
$300  camera  held  by  Ted  King¬ 
sley,  Buffalo  (N.  Y. )  Courier- 
Express  correspondent,  as  police 
headed  Pelly  toward  jail  in 
Canada. 

“Two  policemen  were  holding 
Pelly  when  I  took  his  picture,” 
explained  Kingsley.  “But  he 
broke  away  and  grabbed  my 
camera  and  began  kicking  it.  I 
gave  him  a  good  kick  back,  but 
that  didn’t  help  my  camera  any. 
it’s  ruined.” 

Texas  Group  Installs 

THE  Dallas-Fort  Worth  Press 

Photographers  Association  will 
install  new  officers  Jan.  2.  They 
are  Wilburn  Davis,  Fort  Worth 
Star-Telegram,  president;  Key 
Herbert,  Star-Telegram,  vice- 
president  for  newspapers;  Barry 
Stroup,  Associated  Press,  Dallas, 
vicepresident  for  syndicates; 
William  D.  Monroe,  Acme  News- 
pictures,  Dallas,  secretary:  Joe 
McAuley,  Star-Telegram,  treas¬ 
urer,  and  A1  Panzera,  Star- 
Telegram,  sergeant-at-arms. 

Off  to  Europe 

FRANCIS  J.  BRICK,  photogra¬ 
pher  for  the  Waterbury 
( Conn. )  Republican,  American 
and  Sunday  Republican,  has  re¬ 
signed  to  take  up  photography 
work  in  Europe.  He  will  work 
out  of  London.  Brick  has  been 
succeeded  by  Don  A.  Coviello. 
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Plum  Goes  Begging 

Boston,  Moss. — There  was  a 
time  when  the  position  of 
press  secretary  for  the  Gov¬ 
ernor  o!  Massachusetts  was 
considered  a  plum.  Reporters 
were  quick  to  resign  from 
newspaper  jobs  to  toke  such 
an  appointment — but  not  any 
more.  The  reoson  is  that  the 
job's  $4,500  is  no  longer  big 
money,  with  most  of  Boston's 
newspapers  paying  $5,000  or 
better  for  experienced  men. 


2  Production  Men 
In  Business  Posts 

Calgary,  Can.  —  Appointment 
of  Fane  Polley  to  the  position  of 
secretary-treasurer,  and  Edward 
Duncan  Waines  to  the  position 
of  business  manager  of  the  Cal¬ 
gary  Herald  was  announced  this 
week. 

The  appointments  will  co¬ 
incide  with  the  retirement  of 
R.  B.  Rushworth  from  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  secretary-treasurer. 

Polley  has  served  on  the  staff 
of  the  Edmonton  Journal  since 
1921.  For  the  last  three  years 
he  has  been  production  manager 
of  the  Journal.  Waines  has 
served  on  the  Herald  staff  since 
1928. 

Officials  of  the  Calgary  Her¬ 
ald  also  announced  that  Parker 
Kent,  veteran  reporter,  was  tak¬ 
ing  a  position  as  assistant  to  the 
publisher  of  the  Medicine  Hat 
News  in  February. 

■ 

Palm  Springs  Paper 
Plugs  Realty  Project 

Palm  Springs,  Calif. — In  con¬ 
nection  with  the  star-studded 
opening  of  a  new  real  estate  de¬ 
velopment  here,  the  Deseret  Sun 
published  a  12-page  supplement, 
backgrounding  the  history  of 
Palm  Desert  and  its  new 
Shadow  Mountain  Club. 

Publisher  Oliver  B.  Jaynes,  in 
a  front-page  article,  listed  mo¬ 
tion  picture  celebrities  and  so¬ 
cialites  as  visitors  and  related 
that  Walter  Bothoff,  publisher 
of  Standard  Rate  and  Data 
Service  of  Chicago,  has  com¬ 
pleted  a  14-room  house  in  Palm 
Desert  which  will  be  made 
available  for  employes. 


Old  Rule  Bars 
Local  Press  at 
U.  S.  Execution 

San  Francisco,  Calif.  —  A 
series  of  executions  at  San 
Quentin  California  state  prison, 
has  brought  a  unique  Federal 
regulation  to  the  attention  of 
local  newspapermen. 

All  three  executions  were  of 
Federal  prisoners,  and  through¬ 
out  the  regulation  stood  that 
only  press  association  represen¬ 
tatives  could  watch  the  deaths. 
Reporters  for  local  newspapers 
were  barred,  according  to  Frank 
B.  Anderson,  San  Francisco  Ex¬ 
aminer  reporter. 

“At  least  we  are  a  bit  better 
off  than  the  correspondents  in 
Tokyo,”  Anderson  commented. 
“The  three  press  association  rep¬ 
resentatives  attended  the  execu¬ 
tion  here,  and  no  one  can  there.” 

Prison  officials  informed  An¬ 
derson  and  others  that  the  limi¬ 
tation  on  reporters  was  an  at¬ 
torney  general’s  rule.  Wires  of 
protest  were  sent  Washington 
after  on  y  three  newsmen  had 
been  permitted  to  attend  the 
early  December  executions  of 
Richard  Shockley  and  Miran 
Edgar  Thompson,  convicted  in 
the  killing  of  a  guard  during  the 
Alcatraz  rioting  in  the  Spring  of 
1947.  The  order  held  again  Dec. 
10  when  the  slayer  of  a  Mexican 
border  guard  was  sent  to  his 
death. 

Anderson  said  the  deaths  were 
the  first  Federal  executions 
within  the  memory  of  California 
prison  officials. 
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•  Th«  only  journal  giving  fha 
naws  of  advortisors,  adverfU- 
ing,  publishing,  printing  and 
commercial  broadcasting  in 
Australia  and  New  Zealand. 
If  you  are  planning  sales 
campaigns  or  are  interested 
in  these  territories  read 
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SYNDICATES 


Chief  Sleuth  to  Tell 
Inside  Commie  Story 


By  Ogden  J.  Rochelle 

of 

ROBERT  E.  STRIPLING,  who 
resigned  as  chief  investigator 
of  the  House  Committee  on  un- 
American  Activities,  effective 
f”'  the  first  of  the  year.  Is  going  to 

tell  the  complex  story  of  the 
-•jf  Communist  Conspiracy  in  Amer- 

I'*  ica. 

Stripling’s  revelations  will  be 
released  in  28  installments  by 
.  7  King  Features  Syndicate  begin- 

^  ning  Jan.  23.  Bob  Considine, 
of  International  News  Service, 
went  to  Washington  this  week  to 
..  help  Stripling  with  the  editing. 

Stripling,  who  came  up  from 
Texas  10  years  ago  as  a  clerk 
.  on  the  committee  then  chair- 

f  manned  by  Congressman  Martin 

Dies,  retires  at  the  height  of 
notoriety  tainting  Alger  Hiss,  a 
discovery  of  the  committee. 

.  Stripling  is  credited  with  re- 

sisting  White  House  blandish- 

ments  in  his  loyalty  to  Dies. 
His  reward:  he  rose  to  the  top, 
and  except  for  a  year  and  a 
‘  half  in  the  U.S.  Army,  has  been 

n  in  l^®y  position  to  know 

most  about  the  story  he  intends 
to  write.  He  is  said  to  be  “the 
greatest  authority  Congress  had 
on  Communists  in  the  govern¬ 
ment.” 

_  Odds  Favor  Guild 

LEO  GUILD  became  interested 
in  odds  when  he  worked  in 
Macy’s.  New  York  department 

store,  demonstrating  games.  He 
heard  that  the  odds  against  sell¬ 
ing  a  game  were  greater  than 
H  against  selling  a  song,  book,  play 
or  short  story.  This  was  a  chal- 
..  lenge  to  Guild.  He  worked  out 

ij?*  three  new  games  and  sold  them 

j  to  the  Milton  Bradley  Co.,  for 

$3,000. 

Guild  has  been  a  voracious 
collector  of  odds-on  and  odds- 
against  items  ever  since.  He  is 
it«d  author  of  “You  Bet  Your  Life,” 
a  highly  successful  book  that 
was  condensed  in  12  magazines, 
was  a  Book  of  the  Month  se¬ 
lection,  and  subsequently  was 
I4JI  used  for  advertising  campaigns. 

-  On  Jan.  17  Guild  comes  to 

newspaper  readers  six  days  a 
week  by  way  of  the  New  York 
Post  Syndicate.  The  feature,  a 
panel  called  “The  Wizard  of 
Odds,”  is  drawn  by  Alex  Levy, 
a  crack  illustrator,  who  was 
chosen  to  do  some  of  the  war 
posters. 

Guild  has  a  half-million  clip¬ 
pings  with  checked  sources 
Oder  10  classifications.  Every 
time  he  finds  an  interesting  fig- 
ve  in  magazine  or  newspaper 
l»  tears  it  out  for  processing — 
•reful  checking  and  computing 
the  odds.  The  odds,  he  figures, 
te  77,000-t9-l  against  becom- 
!ag  a  champion  prize-fighter, 
<*cn  that  the  U.S.  will  be  in  a 
•ar  in  eight  years,  or  10-to-l 
ftat  a  bull-fighter  will  survive 
Ml  career  without  injury. 

Guild  was  born  in  Brooklyn, 
went  to  Brooklyn  College,  and 


at  various  times  worked  for  the 
New  Yorker  and  did  society  re¬ 
porting  for  the  New  York  Times. 
He’s  had  more  jobs  than  one 
usually  associates  with  his  37 
years,  among  them  fortune  teller 
in  Miami  Beach,  bodyguard  for 
a  jewelry  salesman,  free-lancer 
for  slick  magazines,  publicity 
director  in  New  York,  and  for 
the  past  six  years  column  writer 
for  Warner  Brothers. 

Tenn-Age  Authority 

WHEN  Betty  Betz,  tall,  pretty, 

dark-haired  columnist  and  il¬ 
lustrator,  takes  off  from  San 
Francisco  early  in  January  for 
a  round-the-world  trip,  she  will 
carry  with  her  gift  boxes  from 
American  Camp  Fire  Girls  to 
the  underprivileged  children  of 
Europe  and  Asia. 

Betty  is  no  longer  a  teen-ager, 
but  she’s  an  authority  on  the 
subject,  lives  with  the  under-20 
group  as  much  as  she  can.  Her 
column,  “Betty  Betz  Bets,”  syn¬ 
dicated  by  King  Features  Syn¬ 
dicate,  advises  teen-agers  three 
times  a  week  on  what  to  wear, 
how  to  act,  what  to  do,  and  the 
wherefores  of  a  better  teen-age 
life. 

Voted  by  her  high  school 
class  in  Hammond,  Ind.,  as 
“most  likely  to  succeed.”  when 
she  was  already  a  championship 
swimmer,  she  went  to  Sarah 
Lawrence  College  in  Bronxville, 
N.  Y.  There,  she  was  picked 
as  guest  fashion  editor  of 
Mademoiselle,  and  once  turned 
out  two  full  pages  of  funny 
sketches  on  short  notice. 

While  in  college,  she  and  an¬ 
other  girl  volunteered  to  go  to 
Japan  as  journalists.  They 
stayed  six  months,  wrote  articles 
that  were  printed  back  home, 
studied  the  language  and  native 
customs,  and  developed  a  yen 
for  travel. 

On  her  return,  she  worked 


A  HELPING 
HAND  PROM 


Betty  Bets,  teen-age  columnist 
for  the  New  York  Journal-Amer- 
ican  and  King  Features  Syndi¬ 
cate.  starts  round-the-world  trip 
by  air. 

for  Harper’s  Bazaar,  then  free¬ 
lanced  and  wrote  “Look  Who’s 
Talking”  for  Woman’s  Home 
Companion.  Then  she  went  to 
King  Features.  Besides  writing 
and  illustrating  the  teen-age 
feature  she  does  a  page  for  the 
Pictorial  Review. 

She  is  author  of  “Your  Man¬ 
ners  Are  Showing”  and  the 
“Betty  Betz  Party  Book.” 

Besides  Japan,  she  has  been 
in  South  America,  where  she 
designed  the  “Latina”  dresses; 
in  Hawaii,  and  Paris,  where  she 
received  a  medal  at  the  Inter¬ 
national  Fashion  Show. 

The  Betty  Betz  Angel  Club, 
started  in  Brooklyn  by  teen¬ 
agers,  has  spread  and  there  are 
now  more  than  10,000  clubs  in 
the  nation. 

She  finds  time  for  all  this  ac¬ 
tivity  by  rising  early  and  be¬ 
ginning  on  her  column  and 
breakfast,  simultaneously. 

Comics  Go  Opera 
NEW  in  the  comic  strip  world, 
at  least  as  far  as  daily  news¬ 


paper  syndication  is  concerned, 
is  All  Star  Feature  Syndicate’s 
proposal  to  translate  the  great 
operas  into  strip  sequences.  The 
p.an  Is  to  begin  releases  in 
January. 

All  Star  also  Is  a  publisher  of 
comic  books,  but  its  director, 
Bernard  Baily,  has  syndicate 
strip-making  experience.  He 
was,  himself,  the  artist  for  “Vic 
Jordon,”  which  appeared  in  PM 
about  a  year,  and  helped  draw 
“Mr.  X”  for  the  Chicago  Trib¬ 
une-New  York  News  Syndicate. 
He  also  did  “Phyllis”  for  Key¬ 
stone  Features. 

All  Star  plans  an  optional 
arrangement.  Newspapers  may 
choose  to  run  the  strips,  which 
adhere  to  the  text  of  the  origi¬ 
nal  opera,  or  also  can  use  an 
illustrated  opera  book  tie-in. 
The  books  have  previously  been 
sold  by  All  Star. 

Art  work  for  the  books  is 
done  by  staff  cartoonists. 

Columnist  on  Tour 

RU’TH  SACHS,  writer  of  the 

Hearst  syndicated  feature, 
“Living  and  Loving,”  will  com¬ 
mence  a  lecture  tour  in  January. 

Whom  the  Children  Enow 

THE  POWER  of  the  comic  strip 

with  the  10-15  age  group  is 
illustrated  in  a  current  Ladies’ 
Home  Journal  survey  (a  special 
poll  utilizing  a  national  poll 
service),  to  be  published  in  the 
January  issue.  Given  a  list  of 
names  to  identify,  the  teen-agers 
knew  best  Dick  Tracy,  of  the 
Chicago  Tribune  -  New  York 
News  strip;  97%  identified  him. 
President  'Truman  was  third  on 
the  teen-agers’  list,  being  identi¬ 
fied  by  93%. 


Cartoonist  of  Year 

A1  (Li’l  Abner)  Capp  was  this 
week  named  “cartoonist  of  the 
year”  by  the  National  Laugh 
Foundation  of  New  York  City. 
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GOREN 

makes  headline  news  out 
of  a  national  pastime 


1948  saw  his  name  in  a  record  number  of  front-page  stories ...  a 
record  number  of  featured  articles  in  big-time  magazines.  In 
that  year,  the  many  times  winner  of  every  important  cham¬ 
pionship  in  the  book  showed  how  BRIDGE  can  compete  with 
crime,  sex  and  politics' 

And  for  1949  . . .  you’ll  want  to  treat  your  readers  to  the  daily 
feature  that  means  the  most  to  America’s  50,000,000  bridge 
players  .  .  .  “Goren  on  Bridge” 

Get  proofs  and  prices  now. 
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RADIO  AND  TELEVISION 


New  Cable  Link  Puts 
7-League  Boots  on  TV 


By  Jerry  Walker 

EARLY  in  1949 — on  Jan.  11,  if 

all  goes  as  scheduled — tele¬ 
vision  will  try  on  seven-league 
boots.  Fourteen  cities  of  the 
East  and  Midwest  will  be  linked 
for  video  network  service. 

FCC  Chairman  Wayne  Coy 
views  it  as  “television’s  next 
big  thrust.’’ 

By  1953,  Gen.  David  Sarnoff 
of  Radio  Corp.  of  America  fore¬ 
sees  a  coast-to-coast  television 
network  service  made  possible 
by  radio  relays  and  coaxial 
cables,  and  18,000,000  sets  in  op¬ 
eration. 

The  East-Midwest  linking  will 
be  marked  by  a  special  inaug¬ 
ural  program  on  the  evening  of 
Jan.  11.  It  is  being  arranged 
by  American  Broadcasting  Co., 
Columbia  Broadcasting  System, 
DuMont  Television  Network, 
National  Broadcasting  Co.  and 
WPIX,  New  York  News  station. 

On  Jan.  12,  the  networks  will 
become  available  for  regularly 
scheduled  video  service.  The 
first  major  programming  event 
will  probably  be  coverage  of  the 
Truman  Inaugural  on  Jan.  20. 

Boston,  New  York.  Philadel¬ 
phia,  Baltimore,  Washington, 
Richmond,  Pittsburgh,  Cleve¬ 
land,  Buffalo.  Toledo,  Detroit. 
Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  St. 
Louis  are  being  linked  by 
A.T.&T.  coaxial  cable. 

The  first  coaxial,  between 
New  York  and  Washington,  was 
inaugurated  Feb.  12,  1946  with 
a  pool  broadcast  of  the  cere¬ 
monies  at  the  Lincoln  Memorial. 
The  Midwest  cable  was  put  in 
operation  last  September. 

The  excitement  over  the 
strides  that  the  East-Midwest 
cable  makes  possible  for  tele¬ 
vision  in  1949  is  held  in  check 
in  some  quarters  because  the 
FCC  has  put  all  applications 
“on  ice”  until  it  decides  whether 
to  move  video  from  Very  High 
Frequencies  to  Ultra  High  Fre¬ 
quencies. 

Dr.  Allen  B.  DuMont  said  in 
his  annual  report  that  “the  out¬ 
standing  TV  development  of 
1949  must  be  the  lifting  of  the 
‘freeze’  and  the  early  exploita¬ 
tion  of  UHF,”  to  serve  areas 
beyond  those  covered  by  VHF. 

47  on  Air;  309  Pending 

Television  Broadcasters  Asso¬ 
ciation  gives  the  present  box- 
score  on  TV  as:  47  stations  op¬ 
erating,  77  construction  permits 
granted,  309  applications  pend¬ 
ing. 

Chairman  Coy  recently  sum¬ 
med  up  at  a  TBA  clinic:  “Dur¬ 
ing  the  past  year,  the  television 
pot  has  been  only  simmering 
Next  year  it  will  boil  and 
bubble.” 

He  warned  on  programming: 
“■The  American  home  is  not  a 
night  club,  not  a  theater,  not  a 
midway.” 

Television’s  daytime  opera¬ 
tion,  which  DuMont  has  found 
economically  feasible,  has  caused 


sponsors  of  radio  shows  to  con¬ 
sider  the  kind  of  programs  they 
are  pitting  against  the  new 
medium. 

Lennen  &  Mitchell,  Inc.,  ad 
agency  for  P.  Lorillard  Co.,  re¬ 
leased  the  news  this  week  that 
Old  Golds  will  strike  out  the 
Brooklyn  Dodger  baseball  games 
(on  both  radio  and  video)  and 
send  in  a  topnotch  talent  show 
to  pitch  for  a  larger  audience  of 
housewives. 

For  further  details  on  program 
changes,  consult  your  local 
newspaper. 

FM  Networks.  Too 

FREQUENCY  Modulation  (FM) 

also  is  moving  along  with  net¬ 
works.  East  and  West  Coasts 
were  joined  recently  when  Con¬ 
tinental  FM  Network  arranged 
with  KSBR  at  San  Francisco  to 
provide  programs  by  means  of 
high  fidelity  tape  recording. 
This  week  Midwest  FM  Net¬ 
work  and  Continental  arranged 
to  exchange  programs,  via  radio 
relay  from  the  36.000-watt  Chi¬ 
cago  outlet,  WEAW. 

Programs  are  transcribed  in 
the  stud'os  of  W.\SH  (FM)  in 
Washington  at  the  same  time 
the  Continental  programs  are 
being  fed  over  its  existing  15,- 
000-cycle  telephone  circuit  to 
the  Armstrong  stations  at  Al¬ 
pine,  N.  J.  and  transmitted  to 
other  Continental  East  Coast 
affiliates  by  off-the-air  relay. 
The  tape  transcribed  shows  are 
then  shipped  by  air  express  to 
other  network  key  stations. 

General  Sarnoff's  annual  RCA 
report  noted:  “FM  continues  to 
advance  as  indicated  by  the  fact 
that  the  number  of  FM  stations 
on  the  air  increased  from  300  at 
the  beginning  of  1948  to  nearly 
700  at  the  close.  More  than  300 
construction  permits  tor  addi¬ 
tional  FM  stations  have  been  is¬ 
sued.  and  the  number  of  sets 
equipped  for  FM  reception  in¬ 
creased  to  more  than  3,000,000 
in  1948.” 

Station  for  $80,000 

FCC  approval  has  been  asked 
for  sale  of  WSID.  Essex,  Md., 
to  United  Broadcasting  Co.,  Inc., 
licensee  of  WOOK,  Silver 
Spring,  Md.  Richard  Eaton, 
owner  and  publisher  of  Alexan¬ 
dria  (Va. )  Tribune  and  Arling¬ 
ton  (Va.)  Fairfax  Journal,  is 
president  of  United.  The  deal, 
involving  $80,000,  was  handled 
by  Blacicburn-Hamilton  Co. 

Women  Interviewed 

RICHARD  H.  HOFFMAN,  New 

York  Journal  -  American  re¬ 
porter  for  10  years,  is  turning 
his  interviewing  talents  to  radio. 
He  has  recorded  three  show 
ideas  at  WOR.  Each  involves 
the  ex-reporter  interviewing 
women.  They’re  called  “Women 
of  Achievement.”  “Girl  Friday” 
and  “Wives  of  Famous  Men.” 


Kersta  to  Weintraub 
NORAN  E.  KERSTA.  chief  of 

NBC's  television  operations 
since  1941.  is  going  over  to  Wil¬ 
liam  H.  Weintraub  Advertising 
Agency  to  head  its  TV  depart¬ 
ment.  He  sold  the  first  tele¬ 
vision  advertising  program  car¬ 
ried  on  WNBT. 

Relaxation  in  L.  A. 

EASING  of  newsprint  restric¬ 
tions  has  caused  relaxation  of 
the  Los  Angeles  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association  agree¬ 
ment.  in  vogue  since  early  in 
the  war.  on  the  amount  of  space 
the  metropolitan  dailies  allo¬ 
cated  to  radio  logs  and  news 
coverage. 

Floyd  Maxwell,  manager  of 
the  association,  .«aid  the  “bre^k” 
being  given  rad’o  in  the  Los 
Angeles  newspapers  d'd  not  in¬ 
dicate  any  “breakdown”  of  the 
publishers’  agreement  on  various 
mutual  problems  or  policies. 

No  Drink'na  on  TV 

THE  Orepo’’ian  and  the  Journal, 

the  two  Portland.  Ore.  dailies, 
have  filed  applicat-o'^s  for  tele¬ 
vision  stat’on.s.  William  Moves, 
writing  his  “Behind  the  Mike” 
column  in  the  Oregonian,  made 
this  romrv'ent: 

“The  Ore''on  liquo''  law  for¬ 
bids  liquor  rds  over  the  air  and 
permits  wine  and  beer  ads  only 
after  10  p  m.  What'll  the  state 
CODS  do  a‘'ter  network  TV  comes 
in?  What  are  Oregon  censors 
going  to  do — turn  off  all  the 
electric  now“r  in  the  state  and 
cause  all  TV  sets  to  go  dark 
while  the  bottle  is  in  the 
picture? 

“If  that  looks  screwy,  con¬ 
sider  the  fact  that  newspaper 
ads  in  th^s  state  teday  may  not 
show  a  scene  where  people  are 
drinking.  Nor  picture  along 
with  a  bottle  or  drink  o'  a  wine, 
a  turkey  or  a  piece  of  hollv  or 
any  o’her  nrop  that  wou’d  indi¬ 
cate  the  advertiser  wanted  peo¬ 
ple  to  d^ink  h's  product  on  any 
religious  holiday.  Not  even  a 
human  hand,  or  part  of  a  hard, 
may  be  picture-t  in  an  ad  pour¬ 
ing  from  a  bottle.” 

■ 

Truman's  Support 
Won  for  Project 

San  Diego.  Calif.  —  Establish¬ 
ment  of  a  National  Water  Re¬ 
sources  Committee,  proposed  by 
Publisher  John  A.  Kennedy  of 
the  San  Diego  Journal  in  a  visit 
with  President  Truman  on  Dec. 
17.  has  received  favorable  re¬ 
action  from  government  leaders. 

Kennedy  urged  that  a  national 
committee  determine  feasibility 
of  diverting  water  from  the  Co¬ 
lumbia  River  to  the  Southwest 
in  a  long-range  program.  He 
also  suggestd  a  study  by  such 
a  committee  of  the  use  of  atomic 
energy  in  converting  salt  water 
of  the  ocean  into  fresh  water. 

The  Journal  front-paged  Tru¬ 
man’s  message:  “It  was  a  pleas¬ 
ure  to  see  you  the  other  day 
and  receive  your  suggestions 
about  the  water  situation  in  the 
West.  You  may  rest  assured  it 
will  receive  consideration.” 

Representative  -  elect  Clinton 
D.  McKinnon,  former  publisher 
of  the  Journal,  joined  in  en¬ 
dorsing  the  proposal. 


Scranton  Times 
FM  Station 
On  Full  Time 

Scranton,  Pa. — The  new  full¬ 
time  broadcasting  station  of  the 
Scrariton  Times — WQAN  -  FM — 
made  an  auspicious  bow  to 
listeners  in  northeastern  Penn¬ 
sylvania  on  Christmas  Day. 

Miss  Elizabeth  R.  Lynett,  co¬ 
publisher  of  the  Times,  closed 
the  switch  in  the  Bald  Mountain 
transmitting  station  which  put 
WQAN-FM  on  the  air.  James 
W.  Flanagan,  general  manager 
of  the  Times,  delivered  a  brief 
address  in  the  studio  located  on 
the  third  floor  of  the  Times 
Building. 

Mr.  t  lanagan  said  the  Times 
has  always  been  proud  of  the 
fact  it  was  the  first  newspaper 
in  the  world  to  operate  its  own 
radio  station  in  its  own  build¬ 
ing.  The  Times  station,  WQAN, 
was  established  a  quarter  of  a 
century  ago.  Mr.  f  lanagan 
said  the  Scranton  Times  has  al¬ 
ways  worked  lor  the  best  pos¬ 
sible  services  to  the  community 
and  that  now  it  is  being  dedi¬ 
cated  to  the  best  possible  serv¬ 
ice  “to  our  radio  listeners.” 

The  Times’  manager  also  an¬ 
nounced  the  radio  station  “has 
impressive  plans  for  the  fu¬ 
ture.”  “Its  course  has  been 
carefully  chartered.  Its  suc¬ 
cess  in  the  field,  we  believe,  is 
assured,”  he  declared. 

The  Times’  new  station  is  to 
operate  from  8  a  m.  until  mid¬ 
night.  It  will  also  continue  to 
send  out  AM  news  broadcasts 
twice  daily — news  will  be  broad¬ 
cast  over  WQAN-FM  every 
hour.  Later  on,  the  Times  in¬ 
tends  to  have  the  new  station 
enter  the  commercial  field.  In 
fact,  plans  have  been  arranged 
to  add  a  fifth  floor  to  the  Times 
building  so  that  the  radio  station 
will  have  the  finest  of  equip¬ 
ment  and  ample  quarters  for 
its  various  needs.  The  station 
will  also  invade  the  sports 
broadcasting  field. 

■ 

DaiW  Writes  Report 
On  Unwed  Mothers 

San  Diego,  Calif.  —  The  social 
problem  of  unwed  motherhood 
is  too  serious  to  be  left  to  gos¬ 
sip  and  whispers,  the  San  Diego 
Journal  decided.  Yancey  Gilker- 
son,  staff  writer  and  former  city 
editor  of  the  Greenville  (S.  C.) 
Piedmont,  was  assigned  to  the 
story.  Two  weeks  of  research 
and  interviews  produced  a  six- 
article  series  on  extent  of  the 
problem  in  San  Diego,  its  causes, 
how  welfare  agencies  handle  tne 
situation,  adoption  procedures, 
and  suggestions  for  corrective 
measures. 

■ 

Bigger  Talent  Show 

San  Francisco — Expansion  of 
plans  for  a  Youth  Talent  Exhibit 
to  be  conducted  in  the  Spring 
is  announced  by  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Chronicle.  KNBC.  National 
Broadcasting  Co.  outlet,  has 
joined  the  newspaper  as  co¬ 
sponsor.  Eligibility  has  been  ex¬ 
tended  to  cover  young  peop  e  of 
all  portions  of  Northern  Cali¬ 
fornia. 
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CIRCULATION 

Circulators  Discuss 
Likely  Rate  Raise 

By  George  A.  Brandenburg 


CIRCULATORS  are  somewhat 

divided  in  their  opinions  as 
to  wisdom  of  raising  subscrip¬ 
tion  rates  in  1949.  They  agree, 
however,  that  such  may  become 
necessary  to  meet  rising  costs. 

A  number  of  Southern  news¬ 
papers  raised  their  rates  late 
in  1948  to  meet  the  ever-mount¬ 
ing  problem  of  increased  costs. 
California  metropolitan  dailies 
increased  both  the  subscription 
rates  and  s  ngle  copy  prices  last 
October.  One  Eastern  circula¬ 
tion  manager,  however,  com¬ 
ments;  ‘  1  acubt  if  publishers  in 
the  Eastern  area  would  increase 
rates  on  their  daily  newspapers 
higher  than  the  present  level  of 
five  cents  a  single  copy,  and  30 
cents  week  y  for  six-day  issues." 

Sees  High  Level  Prices 

J.  B.  Casaday,  San  Francisco 
(Calif.)  Examiner,  chairman  of 
the  International  Circulation 
Managers  Association  board  of 
directors,  one  of  those  who  went 
to  the  seven-cent  price  last  fall, 
states: 

T  foresee  higher  subscription 
rates  in  1949  tor  many  papers 
who  have  not  reached  the  $1.50 
or  $1.63  per  month,  daily  only, 
and  $2.00  per  month  for  the 
daily  and  Sunday  papers.  It  Is 
my  opinion  that  many  newspa¬ 
pers  who  have  not  raised  their 
price  to  this  level  will  do  so 
during  the  coming  year." 

Casaday  said  his  department  is 
watch.ng  expenses  very  care¬ 
fully,  including  a  reduction  in 
long  distance  cal  s,  telegrams 
and  “many  other  things  which 
we  have  been  careless  about 
during  the  past  few  years.” 
There  has  not  been,  however, 
any  personnel  reduction.  “We 
plan  to  do  a  great  deal  more 
promotion  in  1949  than  we  have 
of  late,"  he  added,  “in  an  ef¬ 
fort  to  regain  minor,  and  we 
hope  temporary,  circulation 
los-es  caus^  by  price  increases 
during  1948.” 

More  Specilic  Promotion 

Ray  Marx,  Los  Anffeles 
(Calif.)  Times,  another  seven- 
cent  daily,  says  that  in  his  case 
it  does  not  seem  that  higher 
rates  can  be  in  store  during 
1949.  “Business  is  harder  to 
get,”  he  said.  “Competition  is 
being  felt  more  than  it  has  been 
since  before  the  war." 

While  circulation  costs  will  be 
kept  at  a  minimum,  promotion 
wi  1  be  of  a  more  specific  nature 
rather  than  the  general  good 
will  promotion  that  has  been 
used  for  the  past  few  years, 
Marx  stated.  “It  is  difficult  to 
see  any  way  in  which  more  rev¬ 
enue  can  be  earned  from  sub¬ 
scribers  without  a  rate  increase,” 
he  remarked. 

“Expenses  are  being  kept  as 
low  as  possible,  but  certainly  a 
constant  review  of  existing  ex¬ 
penses  and  wholesale  rates  will 
help  prevent  unnecessary  costs 


from  creeping  in  to  cut  down 
circulation  profits,”  said  Marx. 

The  Atlanta  (Ga. )  Journal  is 
one  of  the  Southern  papers  to 
recently  increase  daily  and  Sun¬ 
day,  carrier-delivered  subscrip¬ 
tion  rates  from  35  to  40  cents 
week  y.  “3  here  seems  to  be  a 
regular  epidemic  this  fall  of 
subscription  price  increases,” 
comments  Arthur  Daniels  of 
the  Jcu:nal,  "all  to  meet  the 
common  problem  of  trying  to  do 
something  to  provide  more  rev¬ 
enue  to  meet  operating  costs. 

"We  in  Atlanta  do  not  see  an¬ 
other  subscription  increase  rate 
during  1949,  and  I  believe  I  can 
speak  for  the  other  newspapers 
who  have  recently  made  in¬ 
creases  in  subscription  rates.” 

Atlanta  papers  refuse  to  coun¬ 
tenance  delinquent  accounts, 
Daniels  pointed  out.  “All  dis¬ 
tributors  and  carriers  pay  their 
bills  prompt  y  and  in  full  when 
due  with  the  result  that  our  loss 
from  uncollectible  accounts  is 
practically  non  -  existent,"  he 
said. 

Increase  Selling  Effort 

The  Journal  plans  to  promote 
more  energetically  than  in  the 
past,  but  .still  keep  promotion 
expense  in  line,  according  to 
Daniels.  “We  will  step  up  our 
sel  ing  effort  to  recover  as  early 
as  possible  the  losses  incurred 
at  the  time  of  the  subscription 
rate  increase  and  to  steadily  in¬ 
crease  our  circulation  even  after 
we  have  reached  the  old  figure," 
he  said. 

The  Journal  has  installed  new 
mechanical  equipment  in  the 
mail  room  which  not  only  gives 
greater  efficiency,  but  also  re¬ 
duces  the  amount  of  manpower 
which  would  be  needed  other¬ 
wise. 

Jere  Healy,  Passaic  (N.  J.) 
Herald-News,  does  not  foresee 
higher  subscription  rates,  but  ad¬ 
mits  that  greater  net  revenue 
per  subscriber  is  .ikely  only 
through  increased  rates.  He 
says  the  Herald-News  is  operat¬ 
ing  on  an  economical  basis  in  | 
an  effort  to  further  cut  circula- ! 
t  on  costs,  but  adds  that  promo-  j 
tion  is  not  being  curtailed.  I 

“We  feel  that  there  will  be  a ! 
curtailment  in  building,”  he ! 
said,  “and  in  order  to  maintain  I 
our  present  rate  of  circulation  I 
increase,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
intensify  promotion  activities.” ! 

Higher  wages,  newsprint  costs, ' 
taxes  on  mailing  charges  are  | 
among  the  hurdles  ahead  for ! 
circulation  managers  in  1949,  ac-  i 
cording  to  Walter  Aronoff.  De¬ 
troit  ( Mich. )  Times. 

“I  am  of  the  opinion  that  pro¬ 
motion.  sometimes  mentioned  as 
a  source  of  possib.e  reduction,  is 
as  important  to  newspaper  cir¬ 
culation  progress  as  advertising 
is  to  a  department  store,”  said 
Aronoff.  “For  that  reason,  it  is  | 
wise  to  use  extreme  caution  in  | 
reducing  promotional  expenses. 
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lest  the  money  saved  brings  cir¬ 
culation  losses  which  in  no  way 
would  justify  the  economy.” 

Feasibility  of  raising  rates  is 
in  the  realm  of  publishers  to 
decide,  Aronoff  opined.  “It  is 
up  to  the  publisher  to  determine 
how  much  loss  in  circulation  he 
is  satis.ied  to  take  in  order  to 
obtain  the  additional  revenue,” 
he  said. 

“Today,  with  most  newspapers 
selling  at  the  price  of  five  cents 
daily  and  15  cents  on  Sunday, 
to  raise  the  price  again  at  this 
time  is  a  different  matter  than 
when  prices  were  increased  from 
three  cents  daily  and  10  cents 
Sunday,"  he  added.  “Further  in¬ 
creases  may  cause  readers  to 
balk  so  vigorously  that  it  may  so 
severely  reduce  a  newspaper’s 
circu  aticn  that  recovery  will  be 
very  difficult  to  accomplish.” 


Gwynn  with  L  I.  Daily 


FRANCIS  B.  GWYNN  recently 

assumed  his  duties  as  circula¬ 
tion  manager  of  the  Nassau 
Daily  Review  - 
Star,  Hemp.5tead 
Town,  N.  Y.  He 
replaces  Van  H. 

Fris,  who  went 
to  t  h  e  Review- 
Star  in  June, 

1947,  from  West¬ 
chester  Newspa¬ 
pers. 

Gwynn  was 
assistant  circula¬ 
tion  director  of 
the  Evansville 
( Ind. )  Courier 
and  Press.  The 
34-year-old  Review-Star  execu¬ 
tive  began  his  newspaper  career 
as  a  carrier  boy.  He  has  spent 
15  years  in  the  circulation  de¬ 
partments  of  daily  newspapers. 

He  is  a  graduate  of  Strayer 
College  of  Accountancy  at  Wash¬ 
ington.  D.  C. 


Gwynn 


Raises  Rates 

THE  Chambersburg  (Pa.)  Pub¬ 
lic  Opinion  has  increased  its 
subscription  rate  by  carrier  in 
all  zones  and  by  motor  routes 
from  18c  to  20c  weekly,  and 
from  70c  to  80c  month  y.  By 
mail,  from  70c  to  80c  monthly, 
from  $2  to  $2.30  quarterly,  from 
$4  to  $4.50  semi-annually,  from 
$7.50  to  $8.50  annually.  Whole¬ 
sale  to  stores  and  distributors  in 
all  zones  from  2.10  to  $2.25  per 
hundred 


(API 

Means 

RELIABILITY 


Around  the  globe, 
Associated  Press  reporters 
ore  guided  by  one  precept: 

Report  FACTS  — 
TRUTHFULLY...  IMPARTIALLY 


THE  ASSOCIATED  PRESS 
Byline  of  Dependability 


Whig-Standard 
Marks  100  Years 
As  Daily  Paper 

Kingston,  Can. — The  British 
Whig  and  its  succe-sor,  the 
Kingston  Whig-Standard,  com¬ 
pleted  100  years  of  daily  news¬ 
paper  publication  Dec.  31. 

■The  British  Whig  was  founded 
in  1834  by  Dr.  Edward  Barker 
as  a  semi-weekly.  On  Jan.  1, 
1849,  it  began  daily  publication, 
being  one  of  the  first  dailies  in 
Canada. 

Dr.  Barker  was  succeeded  as 
publisher  in  1872  by  his  grand¬ 
son,  Edward  John  Barker  Pense, 
who  conducted  the  paper  until 
his  death  in  1910.  On  April  1. 
1925.  William  Rupert  Davies 
purchased  the  British  Whig 
from  the  Estate  of  E.  J.  B.  Pense. 
On  Dec.  1,  1926,  the  Whig  was 
amalgamated  with  the  Kingston 
Daily  Standard,  which  had  just 
been  purcha'^ed  by  Harry  B. 
Muir,  from  William  R.  Givens. 

Rupert  Davies  and  Harry  Muir 
were  co-publishers  of  the  result¬ 
ing  newspaper,  the  Kingston 
Whig-Standard,  until  the  death 
of  Harry  Muir  in  1939,  when 
Davies  purchased  his  interest. 

Hon.  W.  Rupert  Davies,  now  a 
member  of  the  Senate  of  the 
Parliament  of  Canada,  continues 
as  president  and  editor;  Arthur 
L.  Davies  is  general  manager; 
William  J.  Coyle  is  advertising 
director;  Robert  D.  Owen  is 
managing  editor;  H.  B.  Cowan, 
Jr.  is  circulation  director. 

The  Whig-Standard  will  mark 
its  anniversary  during  the  first 
week  in  January  with  a  16-page 
rotogravure  section  and  an  18- 
page  news  section  devoted  to  the 
history  of  the  newspaper  and 
the  community  it  serves.  No 
advertising  will  be  carried  in 
either  of  the  special  sections, 
and  no  advertising  either  local 
or  national  was  solicited,  as  the 
publisher  declared  himself  op¬ 
posed  to  asking  advertisers  to 
pay  for  congratulatory  messages 
in  his  newspaper. 
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7«000  Mailings, 
6,156  Renewals 
OnBargain  Offer 

Yakima,  Wash. — Annually,  in 
October  and  November,  the 
Yakima  Morning  Herald  pro¬ 
motes  a  Bargain 
Period  offer 
among  its  rural 
subscribers 
numbering  7,000 
at  present. 

During  and 
since  the  last 
war,  the  Herald 
discontinued  its 
RFD  car  solici¬ 
tation  service 
for  rural  sub¬ 
scription  renew¬ 
als  (in  Yakima. 

Kittitas,  and 

Benton  counties  only)  and  has 
relied  entirely,  with  good  suc¬ 
cess,  on  direct  mailings. 

The  1948  Bargain  Period  offer 
campaign  produced  6,156  renew¬ 
als,  paid  in  advance,  received 
from  7,000  mailings. 

Circulation  Manager  Murray 
Clark  worked  out  an  attractive 
“package"  deal  consisting  of 
three  mailings,  the  first  one  with 
art-work  “stuffers"  in  a  large 
window  envelope. 

Regular  RFD  subscription  rate 
is  90c  per  month,  or  $10.80  a 
year.  During  the  Bargain  Period 
the  subscriber  may  renew  for 
$8.45,  saving  $2.35  a  year. 

The  initial  mailing  goes  out 
10  days  before  subscription  ex¬ 
pirations,  and  consists  of  a 
broadside  blast,  in  red  and  blue 
color,  describing  the  deal;  a  re¬ 
turn  renewal  blank  form,  and  a 
postage-paid,  return-address  re¬ 
ply  envelope.  The  order  blank 
forms  are  printed  four-in-line 
for  efficient  office  attention,  and 
contain  all  necessary  data  for 
quick  bookkeeping  procedure. 

Interesting  is  the  psycholog¬ 
ical  approach  used.  The  class 
appealed  to  is  rural  .  .  .  Yakima 
Valley  farmers.  And  the  copy 
approach  is  down-to-earth  and 
minus  "hifalutin’  ”  language. 
Also,  mailings  are  scheduled  so 
the  farmers  will  be  at  home,  not 
when  they  would  likely  be  in 
town  on  week-ends. 

For  those  delaying  return  of 
renewals,  after  a  reasonable 
length  of  time  has  elapsed  fol¬ 
lowing  first  mailings,  the  second 
mailing  goes  out,  which  is  a 
postcard  attractively,  yet  simply, 
arranged  in  bold,  red-color  type 
and  advising  of  final  notice  on 
the  bargain  deal. 

“When  this  does  not  pull.” 
says  Clark,  “you  are  dealing 
with  a  customer  with  high  SR 
(Sales  Resistance).”  So.  the 
same  “Final  Notice”  card  as 
used  in  Mailing  No.  2  is  then 
sent  out,  but  with  a  big  black 
duplicate  “Final  Notice” 
stamped  diagonally  across  the 
face  of  the  card. 

This  has  proved  to  be  startling 
to  the  obstinate  prospect  who 
needs  to  be  blasted  out  of  his 
complacency.  There  are  a  few 
who  apparently  are  bombproof, 
and  refuse  to  budge  after  the 
third  and  final  mailing,  and  to 
these,  after  their  names  are  re¬ 
moved  from  the  subscription  list, 
are  mailed  follow-up  letters  on 


company  stationery  expressing 
regret  over  losing  them,  and 
trying,  in  a  last-ditch  effort,  to 
get  them  to  renew  their  sub¬ 
scriptions — still  at  the  Bargain 
Period  price.  Results  on  this 
effort  are  satisfactory. 

In  the  1948  Bargain  Period 
campaign,  also,  approximately 
450  new  RFD  Herald  subscrip¬ 
tions  were  obtained. 


Berlingske  Tidende 

continued  from  page  9 

of  1,579,  of  which  245  are  edi¬ 
torial  employes.  In  addition  to 
their  own  correspondents  in 
London,  Paris.  Stockholm  and 
New’  York,  the  morning  and  eve¬ 
ning  papers  subscribe  to  the 
news  services  of  the  London 
Times,  the  Associated  Press,  the 
sports  wire  of  the  United  Press 
and  Ritzaus  Bureau,  the  Danish 
news  agency  which  covers  na¬ 
tional  news  and  has  exchange 
contracts  with  Reuters  and  other 
Scandinavian  services.  New  York 
correspondents  are  Allen  Jen¬ 
sen  and  Bent  Sally. 

The  Tabloid  B.T.  gets  the  full 
U.P.  wire.  Berlingske  also  has 
its  own  photo  service,  Nordfoto, 
with  the  most  up-to-date  Muir- 
head  telephoto  plant  in  Scandi¬ 
navia.  Most  of  the  printing 
equipment  is  American,  such  as 
Goss  and  Hoe  presses. 

The  American  press  serves  as 
the  model  for  the  Berling  pa¬ 
pers.  as  it  does  for  most  other 
Danish  newspapers,  and  a  great 
many  newspapermen  go  to  the 
United  States  to  observe  its 
press  and  for  training.  Never¬ 
theless,  this  hasn’t  affected  the 
editorial  organization  of  their 
papers,  and  a  copy  desk  is  still 
unknown  on  Danish  newspapers. 
Reporters  hand  in  their  stories 
to  an  editorial  secretariat  of 
three  or  four  men,  who  prepare 
the  copy  for  the  composing 
room,  and  the  chief  of  the  sec¬ 
retariat  is  also  the  makeup  edi¬ 
tor.  There  are  no  rewrite  men 
or  legmen,  but  the  pay  for  re¬ 
porters  is  considered  good — 
$3,000  or  more  for  10-year  men. 

Publishers  and  editor-in-chief 
of  Berlingske  Tidende  are  Svend 
Aage-Lund  and  Terkel  M.  Ter- 
kelsen.  P.  Andersen  is  manag¬ 
ing  director. 

During  the  200  years,  Berling¬ 
ske  Tidende  has  had  as  contribu¬ 
tors  many  prominent  Danes. 
Among  them  are  three  kings. 
Christian  the  Eighth  wrote  a  se¬ 
ries  of  political  articles  in  the 
newspaper  about  1850  and  in  the 
beginning  of  this  century  King 
Frederik  the  Eighth  wrote  occa¬ 
sional  articles. 

It  was  a  third  king,  Frederik 
the  Sixth,  who  shortly  after  1800 
suggested  the  newspaper’s  pres¬ 
ent  name.  Ear.ier  it  had  ap¬ 
peared  under  several  names. 

During  the  German  occupa¬ 
tion  of  Denmark,  1940-45,  when 
all  Danish  newspapers  ran  the 
risk  of  being  blown  up  by  the 
Gestapo,  Berlingske  Tidende 
was  one  of  the  most  solid 
“castles”  in  the  country.  All  en¬ 
trances  were  protected  by  enor¬ 
mous  bulletproof  steel  doors 
which  would  open  and  close  by 
a  single  push  on  a  button.  The 
printing  house  walls  were  flood¬ 
lighted. 


Street  Sample 
Technique  Tried 
In  Washington 

Washington  —  Other  newspa¬ 
pers  are  keeping  an  interested 
eye  on  a  new  sampling  technique 
being  tested  by  the  Washington 
Daily  News. 

The  stunt  involves  the  funda¬ 
mental  question:  Is  too  much 
emphasis  being  placed  these 
days  upon  “home  delivery”  to 
the  exclusion  of  what  really 
counts,  i.e.,  “home  readership”? 

What  matters,  the  News  fig¬ 
ures,  is  getting  the  paper  into  a 
household.  How  it  is  done — 
whether  by  carrier  or  by  pigeon 
— is  basically  incidental. 

Working  on  this  principle,  the 
News  re-examined  its  sampling 
program  and  came  up  with  a 
plan  which  amounts  to  straight 
street  sampling. 

The  times  selected  are  the  eve¬ 
ning  rush  hours  when  thousands 
of  office  workers  pour  into  the 
streets  and  head  for  home.  The 
places  are  bus  stops  where,  as  is 
the  practice  in  Washington,  they 
queue  up  for  rides  into  the  resi¬ 
dential  areas. 

Sticker  Bears  Plug 

Specially  trained  circulation 
captains  are  stationed  at  each 
location  with  sample  papers 
which  they  distribute  to  every 
individual  in  the  queues.  (Each 
paper  carries  a  small  sticker 
headed;  “It’s  a  Long  Way  Home, 
So  .  .  .  Please  Accept  This  Sam¬ 
ple  Copy  of  The  News  to  Make 
Your  Trip  More  Enjoyable!” 
and  continues  with  brief  plugs 
for  the  paper. 

Ten  locations  were  chosen  for 
the  initial  experiment.  Each  is 
regularly  served  by  a  news 
stand  or  corner  newsboy.  A 
check  was  made  of  late  after¬ 
noon  sales  on  each  spot  before 
the  sampling  began.  Then  the 
sampling  program  was  put  into 
effect  at  each  location  for  six 
straight  days.  FiMlly,  a  check 
was  made  of  sales  uie  first  week 
following  the  sampling.  Inva¬ 
riably  there  was  an  immediate, 
healthy  increase. 

Subsequent  checks  reveal  an 
easing  off  from  the  initial  peak 
of  post-sampling  sales.  Enough 
of  the  gains  have  stuck,  how¬ 
ever,  to  make  it  worth  the  effort 
as  a  straight  street-sales  promo¬ 
tion. 

Advantages  Claimed 

The  extra  pay-off  lies  in  the 
indirect  boosts  the  program 
gives  "home  readership.”  Grant¬ 
ed  that  it  involves  intangibles 
and  the  results  cannot  be  meas¬ 
ured  in  immediate  orders,  these 
advantages  are  claimed: 

1.  It  is  a  form  of  sampling 
that  takes  maximum  advantage 
of  the  News’  tabloid  size.  (A 
tabloid  is  easily  handled  on  a 
crowded  bus.) 

2.  It  hits  potential  readers  at 
a  period  of  maximum  recept- 
ability.  (Once  they  are  home 
they  fall  into  set  routines  which 
a  strange  newspaper  may  or  may 
not  be  able  to  interrupt:  on  a 
bus  9  out  of  10  people  simply 
stare  into  space — for  anywhere 
from  10  minutes  to  an  hour.) 

3.  It  gets  the  paper  into  poten¬ 
tial  readers’  hands  at  the  end  of 


1  the  day  when  they  are  starting 

[Illui0  home.  If  it  makes  any  impres- 

,  _  sion  on  them  at  all,  the  over- 

]A  whelming  odds  are  that  they’ll 

ijjg  household. 

4.  It  introduces  the  paper  into 
lliigiOIl  the  home  not  via  a  strange  boy 
Other  newspa-  knocking  on  the  door,  but  by  a 
Z  an  interested  member  of  the  household — who 
ipling  technique  already  ‘s  acquainted  with  its 
the  Washington  contents. 

An  admitted  weakness  of  the 
lives  the  funda-  stunt  as  a  home  circulation 
:  Is  too  much  builder  is  that  it  permits  no  spe- 
placed  these  cific  follow-up. 
le  delivery”  to  ■ 

•f  what  really  Insurance  Plan 

Nlw^'fig-  Approved  for  CNPA 

he  paper  into  a  Los  Angeles  —  An  insurance 
V  it  IS  done —  plan  providing  medical  care, 
er  or  by  pigeon  death  and  loss  of  pay  benefits 
■mental.  is  offered  to  newspapers  in  Cali- 

is  principle,  the  fornia  in  a  program  approved 
ed  its  sampling  by  California  Newspaper  Pub- 
ime  up  with  a  lisher  Association  committees, 
unts  to  straight  xhe  plan  was  drawn  up  by  an 
insurance  expert,  submitted  to 
:ted  are  the  eve-  the  CNPA  insurance  committee 
when  thousands  and  the  Bureau  of  Industrial 
3  pour  into  the  Relations,  and  then  opened  to 
for  home.  The  leading  insurance  firms  on  a  bid 
ops  where,  as  is  basis.  The  low  bidder  was  au- 
^ashington,  they  thorized  to  offer  the  plan  to  the 
es  into  the  resi-  CNPA  membership. 

The  system  is  declared  to  offer 
ars  Plug  advantages  in  group  insurance 

ned  circulation  greater  than  those  available  to 
itioned  at  each  an  individual  employer.  It  also 
sample  papers  enables  participation  of  small 
ribute  to  every  newspapers. 

!  queues.  (Each  ■ 

1  small  sticker  NAEA  to  Consider 
ong  Way  Home,  .  n  j  _ 

:cept  This  Sam-  Change  in  By-Laws 
News  to  Make  Chicago — The  Tuesday  morn- 

re  Enjoyable!”  ing  session  of  the  Newspaper 
/ith  brief  plugs  Advertising  Executives  Associa- 
tion’.s  annual  meeting  here,  Jan. 
were  chosen  for  17-19,  will  be  devoted  to  infor- 
iment.  Each  is  mation  regarding  Bureau  of  Ad- 
d  by  a  news  vertising  activities, 
r  newsboy.  A  Members  of  the  NAEA  Plans 
B  of  late  after-  Committee  will  be  on  the  plat- 
ach  spot  before  form  to  answer  questions  sub- 
igan.  Then  the  mitted  in  advance  relating  to 
m  was  put  into  Bureau  activities, 
dcation  for  six  A  proposal  to  amend  NAEA 
•'irmlly,  a  check  by-laws  provides:  “Associate 
js  uie  first  week  memberships  for  other  individ- 
ampling.  Inva-  uals  connected  with  newspapers 
3  an  immediate,  and  publishers’  representatives 
holding  active  memberships, 
lecks  reveal  an  $7.50  per  year  each.” 
the  initial  peak  President  Harold  V.  Manzer, 

;  sales.  Enough  Worcester  (Mass.)  .Telegram- 
ive  stuck,  how-  Gazette  Post,  has  appointed  Leon 
worth  the  effort  Kondeil.  Passaic  (N.  J.)  Herald 
eet-sales  promo-  News,  chairman  of  the  NAEA 
Exhibits  Committee, 
s  Claimed  ■ 

^-off  lies  in  the  India  Newspaper 
dA'ip.-^’cSr  Buys  Offael  Press 

Ives  intangibles  Delhi,  India — TThe  Silver  Ju- 
cannot  be  meas-  bilee  of  the  Daily  Tej,  Urdu- 
ite  orders,  these  language  journal  published 
claimed:  here,  will  go  down  in  history 

rm  of  sampling  as  one  of  the  outstanding 
mum  advantage  achievements  of  free  India’s 
ibloid  size.  (A  journalism.  Government  offi- 
/  handled  on  a  cials,  foreign  diplomats  and 
newspapermen  participated  in 
mtial  readers  at  ceremonies. 

aximum  recept-  Tej  has  an  ambitious  plan  for 
they  are  home  expansion,  which  is  already  well 
t  routines  which  advanced.  The  Chief  Executive 
iper  may  or  may  Director,  Desh  Bandhu  Gupta, 
interrupt:  on  a  member  of  the  Indian  Parlia- 
8  people  simply  ment,  visited  the  United  States 
: — for  anywhere  recently  to  place  an  order  for 
5  to  an  hour.)  an  ATF  Webendorfer  webfed 
>aper  into  poten-  offset  press,  first  such  press  to 
ids  at  the  end  of  go  into  Asia. 
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Seattle  Times 
Digs  Evidence 
That  Frees  Lifer 

Seattle,  Wash. — In  a  striking 
example  of  the  power  of  the 
press  to  right  a  wrong,  an  aging 
“lifer”  was  freed  from  the  Wash¬ 
ington  State  Penitentiary  Dec. 
23. 

Clarence  G.  Boggle  walked 
out  of  prison  after  13  years  as 
the  culmination  of  an  undertak¬ 
ing  by  the  Seattle  Times. 

The  Times  accomplished  the 
freein.g  of  Boggie  not  by  any 
campaign  of  thundering  edito¬ 
rials  but  by  painstaking  research 
and  leg  work  over  more  than  a 
year;  patiently  gathering  and 
piecing  together  bits  of  evidence 
and  setting  it  all  forth  in  the 
news  columns  so  officials  and 
public  could  see  the  flimsiness  of 
the  case  on  which  the  man  had 
been  convicted. 

Conditional  Pardon 

When  the  pattern  was  com¬ 
plete,  it  established  the  man’s 
innocence  sufficiently  to  lead 
Gov.  Mon  C.  Wallgren  to  grant 
him  a  conditional  pardon,  which 
can  lead  eventually  to  full  res¬ 
toration  of  his  civil  rights. 

The  research  and  the  writing 
that  finally  freed  Boggie  were 
done  principally  by  Times  Re¬ 
porter  Don  Magnuson,  under  the 
direction  of  City  Editor  Henry 
MacLeod  and  Managing  Editor 
Russell  L.  McGrath.  Magnuson 
received  a  $250  bonus. 

Since  his  assignment  in  Oc¬ 
tober,  1947,  to  investigate  the 
14-year-old  murder  case,  Mag¬ 
nuson  traveled  several  thousand 
miles  around  the  state  and  inter¬ 
viewed  officials,  attorneys,  wit¬ 
nesses,  jurors,  policemen; 
friends,  neighbors  and  relatives 
of  the  deceased. 

Sharing  credit  for  the  gather¬ 
ing  of  the  evidence  were:  Erie 
Stanley  Gardner,  nationally- 
known  mystery  story  writer; 
Raymond  Schindler,  New  York 
private  detective;  and  Edward 
J.  Lehan  of  Spokane,  special  as¬ 
sistant  to  Washington  State  At¬ 
torney  General  Smith  Troy.  The 
Times  shared  with  them  all  the 
new  evidence  it  had  uncovered. 

Blackjack  Murder 

The  crime  of  which  Boggie 
was  convicted  was  the  blackjack 
murder,  June  26,  1933,  of  Moritz 
Peterson,  79,  retired  saloon  and 
hotel  operator.  Robbery  appar¬ 
ently  was  the  motive.  In  1935 
Boggie,  an  Oregon  logger,  was 
put  on  trial  for  the  crime.  Al¬ 
though  he  did  not  fit  the  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  killer,  and  although 
the  five  witnesses  who  "identi¬ 
fied”  him  had  seen  the  mur¬ 
derer  only  from  the  back  as  he 
fled  the  scene,  more  than  two 
years  before,  and  at  distances  of 
from  sixty  feet  to  a  block,  he 
was  convicted.  Two  convictions 
for  robbery  had  weighed  heavily 
against  him,  though  he  had  re¬ 
ceived  pardons  in  both  cases. 

Boggie  went  to  prison  still 
protesting  his  innocence  of  the 
murder.  The  prison  warden, 
Tom  Smith,  and  chaplain,  the 
Rev.  Arvid  Ohrnell,  heard  his 
story.  Both  became  convinced, 
and  recommended  a  pardon  for 


Clarence  Boggie.  left,  leaves  pri¬ 
son  with  man  who  helped  to  free 
him.  Reporter  Don  Magnuson. 

him.  But  years  passed,  and 
nothing  happened. 

The  developments  that  finally 
were  to  free  Boggie  stemmed 
from  a  kindness  he  had  done 
many  years  before  for  an  elder¬ 
ly  Portland,  Ore.,  woman.  In 
October  of  1947  a  friend  of  hers 
wrote  the  Seattle  Times: 

“There  is  a  man  in  the  Wash¬ 
ington  penitentiary  at  Walla 
Walla,  Clarence  G.  Boggie,  who 
may  be  innocent  of  the  crime  of 
which  he  was  convicted.  Per¬ 
haps  the  Times  would  care  to 
investigate  this  case.” 

The  Times  sent  Magnuson  to 
see  Boggie.  The  man’s  earnest¬ 
ness  impressed  him.  He  ob¬ 
tained  from  him  a  copy  of  the 
transcript  of  his  trial,  and  affi¬ 
davits,  letters  and  records  he 
had  been  accumulating  over  the 
years  in  his  efforts  to  establish 
his  innocence.  A  study  of  these 
led  the  Times  to  undertake  an 
investigation  beyond  the  mere 
record  of  the  trial. 

Magnuson  unearthed  much  in¬ 
formation  which  had  not  been 
made  available  to  the  jury 
which  convicted  Boggie.  Su¬ 
perior  Judge  Ralph  E.  Foley  of 
Spokane,  who,  as  prosecuting  at¬ 
torney,  convicted  Boggie,  ad¬ 
vised  Governor  Wallgren  he  felt 
the  new  evidence  warranted  ex¬ 
executive  clemency. 

■ 

Cartoon  Winners 

Winners  in  the  Eddie  Cantor 
cartoon  contest  in  connection 
with  the  fifth  annual  Gifts  to 
Yanks  campaign  were  an¬ 
nounced  this  week.  They  are: 
first,  Daniel  Bishop,  St.  Louis 
(Mo.)  Star-Times;  second,  Bruce 
Shanks.  Buffalo  (N.  Y. )  News; 
third,  Bruce  Russell,  Los  An¬ 
geles  (Calif.)  Times. 

■ 

Tranter  Estate 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. — The  will  of 
John  H.  Tranter,  executive  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Courier-Express,  who 
died  Dec.  15,  disposes  of  an  es¬ 
tate  of  more  than  $20,000,  mostly 
to  his  widow. _ 
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Two  Portland 
Editors  Retire; 
Eyre  Promoted 

Portland,  Ore.  —  Numerous 
changes  in  the  newsroom  and 
editorial  department  of  the 
Journal  came  with  the  New 
Year.  The  retirement  of  the 
news  editor  and  associate  editor 
plus  the  allotment  of  additional 
paper  to  the  Sunday  magazine 
and  garden  sections,  resulted  in 
shifting  10  persons. 

Wisconsin-born  Jennings 
Sutor,  who  started  with  the 
Journal  in  1907  and  was  news 
editor  since  1917,  retired  Jan.  1. 
His  41-year  service  record  with 
the  Journal  was  broken  for  a 
brief  time  while  he  was  with  the 
Denver  (Colo.)  Post  prior  to 
World  War  I.  Still  a  bachelor  at 
65.  he  has  indicated  that  travel 
interests  him. 

David  W.  Eyre,  assistant  news 
editor  since  August,  1946,  has 
been  named  executive  editor 
and  will  assist  Managing  Editor 
Donald  J.  Sterling.  Eyre.  36,  Ls 
a  native  of  Oregon.  He  began  his 
newspapering  on  the  Coos  Bay 
(Ore.)  Times  in  1934.  He  was 
city  editor  when  he  resigned  in 
1937  to  come  to  the  Journal.  He 
was  swing  editor  when  he  joined 
the  Navy  in  February  1944. 
When  the  war  ended,  he  re¬ 
turned  to  Oregon  and  was  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Salem  Capi¬ 
tal  Journal  until  returning  to  the 
Journal  in  1946. 

Fred  H.  McNeil,  who  has  been 
night  editor,  is  now  news  editor. 
He  came  to  the  Journal  in  Sep¬ 
tember,  1912. 

Arthur  L.  Crookham.  former 
city  editor  for  nearly  20  years 
until  two  years  ago  when  he 
went  on  the  rim  of  the  copy 
desk,  is  new  exchange  editor. 

The  two  vacancies  on  the  copy 
desk  will  be  filled  by  Harry 
Fimmel,  assistant  business  edi¬ 
tor,  and  G.  L.  “Hec”  Fox  of  the 
sports  department.  John  Finch, 
who  has  been  on  general  assign¬ 
ments,  will  move  to  the  business 
editor’s  department.  Larry  Hun¬ 
ter,  formerly  copy  desk  swing 
man,  becomes  night  editor. 

Sam  Raddon,  associate  editor 
of  the  editorial  page,  also  re¬ 
tired  Jan.  1.  Said  to  have  been 
“born  in  a  hellbox  and  nursed 
on  printer’s  ink,”  Raddon  has 
been  in  the  newspaper  business 


Howes  Eyre 

all  of  his  life.  He  was  onetime 
editor  of  the  Park  City  Record, 
one  of  the  oldest  weeklies  west 
of  the  Mississippi,  and  in  1908 
went  to  the  Salt  Lake  Tribune 
as  mining  editor.  He  came  to 
the  Journal  in  1912.  His  asso¬ 
ciates  say  he  has  never  worn 
the  same  necktie  successive  days 
nor  has  he  ever  taken  off  his 
coat  during  working  hours,  re¬ 
gardless  of  the  heat. 

Larry  Howes  has  moved  from 
the  rewrite  desk  to  become  Sun¬ 
day  magazine  editor.  Born  in 
Shanghai.  China,  in  1924,  where 
his  American  father  was  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  American  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  Howes  came  to 
Oregon  in  1941  to  attend  Reed 
College.  After  a  year  as  re¬ 
porter  for  the  V ancouver 
(Wash.)  Columbian,  he  came  to 
the  Journal  in  November,  1946 


Receiver  Named 

Virginia  Beach,  Va.  —  Fred  A 
Haycox  has  been  appointed  re¬ 
ceiver  for  the  Virginia  Beach 
Publishing  Corp.,  which  pub¬ 
lishes  the  Virginia  Beach  Sun. 
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PROMOTION 

Metro’s  Comics  Party 
Effective  Vaudeville 

By  T.  S.  Irvin 


MAYBE  last  week’s  Christmas 

message  from  an  obviously 
overworked  and  an  overharried 
brother  was  too  somber  for  this 
season  of  the  year.  Comes  then 
a  more  cheerful  and  more  opti¬ 
mistic  note,  the  other  side  of  the 
die.  from  John  Marston,  promo¬ 
tion  manager  of  the  St.  Louis 
(Mo>  Star-Times,  and  a  brother 
who  has  spent  many  long  years 
in  this  business.  . 

Risking  all  kinds  of  investiga¬ 
tion,  John  addresses  his  Christ¬ 
mas  greeting  to  "Dear  ( ellow 
Traveler."  "Some  have  been  in 
this  business  a  long  time.”  he 
writes.  "Others  are  compara¬ 
tively  new.  But  even  in  the 
years  that  I’ve  watched  I’ve 
seen  the  art  of  newspaper  pro¬ 
motion  develop  more  respect 
than  it  commanded  even  a  short 
time  ago. 

“This  is  partly  caused  by  ma¬ 
turing  American  newspapers. 
They  ve  become  more  scientific 
in  their  outlook  .  .  .  more  in¬ 
terested  in  supp  ying  the  people 
with  what  they  should  have  in 
the  way  they  like  it  .  .  .  more 
aware  of  the  neceisity  of  selling 
both  readers  and  advertisers. 

“As  much,  however,  has  been 
caused  by  the  increasingly  high 
quality  of  newspaper  promotion 
men.  I’m  not  saying  this  just 
to  be  pleasant — I  mean  it.  The 
newspaper  promotion  men  I  ve 
known  are  evidence. 

“So  at  this  holiday  season  let’s 
look  forward  to  1949  with  con¬ 
fidence  and  cheer.  We’re  in  a 
good  business  and  it’s  getting 
better." 

Fundamental#  Firal 

Our  correspondent  brother  of 
last  week  was  worried  mainly 
about  our  letting  the  fundament¬ 
als  go  to  engage  in  sideshows. 
That's  serious,  of  course,  and  in 
many  cases  it  is  a  true  and  valid 
charge.  Whatever  we  do,  the 
fundamentals  come  first,  and  the 
sideshows  must  follow.  But  for 
a  long  time — and  especial  y  in 
the  days  of  radio’s  first  ascend¬ 
ancy  —  the  complaint  we  heard 
about  newspaper  promotion  was 
that  it  neglected  the  sideshows 
and  let  radio  make  a  big  busi¬ 
ness  of  them.  Maybe  we’ve 
slipped  a  little  too  far  the  other 
way  now. 

But  in  jostling  ourselves  back 
to  what  we  call  the  fundament¬ 
als  of  promoting  more  advertis¬ 
ing  and  more  circulation,  let's 
not  forget  that  there  are  many 
fundamentals  in  what  our  dour 
correspondent  calls  vaudeville — 
and  that  vaudevi  le  is  a  sound 
technique  of  getting  many  of  the 
fundamentals  across  to  adver¬ 
tiser  and  to  reader. 

This  month’s  issue  of  Coronet 
magazine,  for  instance,  carries 
a  story  about  the  friendship 
clubs  in  Detroit  which  help 
many,  many  thousands  in  that 
city  fight  the  awful  disease  of 
loneliness.  The  clubs  have  be¬ 


come  one  of  the  major  activities 
of  one  of  the  city’s  departments. 
And  they  had  their  start  through 
a  brief  note  in  one  of  the  advice 
columns  of  the  Detroit  (Mich.) 
News. 

Now  this  was  not  a  planned 
promotion.  Yet  it  could  easily 
be.  Would  you  call  this  a  funda¬ 
mental  pro.motion?  Or  a  vaude¬ 
ville?  Certainly  it  must  impress 
reader  and  advertiser  alike  with 
the  tremendous  power  of  the 
Detroit  News  to  affect  the  lives 
of  the  peop  e  of  the  community. 

Or  take  the  Christmas  party 
which  the  Metropolitan  Group 
staged  this  week  in  New  York 
for  1,090  advertising  men,  their 
wives  and  children.  The  party 
is  kept  tree  of  any  “commer¬ 
cials. '  That’s  taken  care  of  in 
newspaper  ads  which  ran  in 
New  York  the  day  of  the  party. 
Instead,  the  party  is  all  fun  and 
refreshment — with  a  handful  of 
the  nation  s  top  cartoonists  and 
strip  creators  supplying  the  en¬ 
tertainment  for  the  kids. 

Now  this  is  fn^nkly  and  ob¬ 
viously  a  vaudeville.  But  does  it 
neglect  the  fundamentals?  Not 
by  a  long  way!  It’s  a  way  for  the 
comics  creators  to  get  close  to 
their  audience,  the  kids.  It's  a 
way  for  the  parents — in  this  case, 
the  buyers  of  advertising  space — 
to  see  a  practical  de.monstration 
of  how  close  the  comics  are  to 
their  audience.  It’s  a  way  for 
the  Metropolitan  group  to  get 
over  its  sales  story  with  a  bang 
probably  no  other  technique  but 
vaudeville  could  supply.  Metro 
didn’t  taint  the  party  with  a 
formal  “commercial.”  The  com¬ 
mercial  was  a  full-page  ad  the 
same  day  in  the  New  York 
Times  and  Herald  Tribune. 

Or  go  to  Pittsburgh  one  day 
in  November,  and  see  how  the 
town’s  leading  citizens  turns 
out  to  hawk  the  Pittsburgh  ( Pa. » 
Press  on  downtown  streets. 
They’re  all  former  newspaper 
boys,  many  of  them  back  at  the 
same  corners  they  had  when 
they  were  working  at  it.  They 
get  better  prices  tor  the  papers 
that  day,  of  cou-se,  than  they 
did  years  ago— but  they  do  it, 
and  the  readers  pay  the  extra, 
for  the  Press  charity  fund. 
Could  you  think  of  a  better 
vaudeville  that  got  over  more 
dramatical'y  what  a  force  the 
newspaper  is  in  its  community 
to  lend  a  helping  hand  upw.ird 
to  the  youngster,  and  to  the 
oldster  who  may  have  fallen  by 
the  wayside? 

It’s  fundamentals.  It’s  promo¬ 
tion.  Some  of  it  is  good.  Some 
of  it  isn’t  worth  talking  about. 
One  way  or  another,  it’s  our  job, 
and  it’s  fun,  and  it’s  a  Happy 
New  Year  to  you,  too! 

In  the  Bag 

HOW  a  classified  campaign  that 

ran  for  seven  days  pulled  in 
$69,000  in  savings  accounts  for 


1000,000th  Ad 
In  Newark  News 

Newark,  N.  J.  —  The  1,- 
000,000th  classified  ad  for  1948 
was  placed  in  the  Newark  Eve¬ 
ning  News  of  Dec.  21,  and  the 
paper  handed  a  $200  savings 
bond  to  Mrs.  Matthew  J.  Cull 
when  she  submitted  a  notice  of 
furniture  lor  sale. 

Mrs.  Cull  told  News  execu¬ 
tives  she  and  her  husband  had 
used  the  classified  columns  for 
25  years.  Participating  in  the 
“ceremonies”  were  General 
Manager  Benjamin  J.  Foley,  As¬ 
sistant  Publisher  Richard  B. 
Scudder  and  CAM  James  P. 
Sweeney. 


a  savings  and  loan  association 
is  told  in  a  breezy  little  folder 
put  out  by  the  Memphis  (Tenn.) 
Press-Scimitar  and  Commercial 
Appeal.  The  folder  is  tit  ed 
“Double  Wallop!”  It  certainly 
packs  one  with  this  specific 
result  story. 

An  excellent  market  data  fold¬ 
er  is  issued  by  the  Pasadena 
( Calif. )  Star-News.  It  conforms 
to  the  standard  set  up  by  the 
Bureau  of  Advertising  in  its 
data.  But  it  is  attractively  at¬ 
tired  in  a  file  folder  which 
spreads  out  into  a  fine  panoramic 
photograph  of  Pasadena.  It  also 
contains  a  large  map  in  color 
showing  Pasadena  and  its  sur¬ 
rounding  San  Gabriel  Val  ey 
country.  Reverse  side  of  the 
map  contains  excellent  photo¬ 
graphs  of  Pasadena  stores. 


ead 


Two-Way  Help 
IN  CLAY  Township.  South 
Bend,  Ind.,  the  Township  News 
( weekly )  got  complete  distri¬ 
bution  on  its  rural  “Resident 
Directory,”  first  of  the  kind  to 
be  attempted  in  the  area,  by 
using  volunteer  firemen.  The 
firemen  saw  to  it  that  the  di¬ 
rectory  went  to  every  home  and 
from  door-to-door  they  took  in 
funds  for  the  newly-organized 
fire  department. 


Individual  Service 
AS  A  PUBLIC  service,  the 
Seattle  (Wash.)  Post-Intelli¬ 
gencer  is  assisting  relatives 
of  war  dead  to  obtain  Gold  Star 
lapel  buttons.  Through  arrange¬ 
ment  with  the  armed  services 
the  newspaper  is  supplying  the 
official  application  forms. 


Sheet  Music  Clicks 
AN  Editor  &  Publisher  notice 
that  Robbins  Music  Corp. 
would  send  to  newspapers  3-col- 
umn  mats  of  words  and  music 
for  Rudolf  Frim’s  new  New 
Year’s  ditty  brought  many  re¬ 
sponses  to  the  company’s  office 
at  799  Seventh  Avenue,  New 
York  City. 

For  Identification 
THE  Houston  (Tex.)  Press  re¬ 
produced  the  1949  Texas  auto¬ 
mobile  license  plate  in  full  color 
on  Page  One. 
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January  3,  1949 
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Business  Urged  to  Aid 
College  Ad  Training 

By  Kenneth  Domeron 


{The  author  is  a  professor  in 
the  Department  of  Business  Or¬ 
ganization  at  Ohio  State  Uni¬ 
versity  and  chairman  of  the  ad¬ 
vertising  teachers’  committee  of 
the  American  Marketing  Asso¬ 
ciation.  ) 

ADVERTISING  training  offered 
by  American  colleges  and  uni¬ 
versities:  has  recently  been  un¬ 
der  surveillance  by  educational 
and  industrial  forums.  Ques¬ 
tions  brought  forth  in  these 
meetings  include  the  following: 
^  Is  the  advertising  training 
I  given  in  our  schools  as  effective 

!  as  it  might  be?  If  not.  why? 

\  How  can  organized  aavertising 

j  better  cooperate  with  educators? 

1  Is  “advertising  training”  synony- 

1  mous  with  “courses  in  advertis¬ 

ing?”  What  is  the  objective  of 
advertising  training?  Is  it  to 
train  people  to  measure  type, 
write  copy,  make  layouts,  and 
handle  accounts  or  has  it  a 
broader  basis?  What  shall  be 
done  for  the  students  who  en¬ 
roll  in  the  training  program  but 
who  do  not  plan  to  become  pro¬ 
fessional  advertisers? 

Important  as  these  several 
questions  are,  the  one  basic 
question  remains.  Can  Adver¬ 
tising  Training  Be  Improved? 

It  is  my  opinion  that  adver¬ 
tising  training  is  not  as  effec¬ 
tive  as  it  might  be.  It  lacks 
t  an  objective.  Its  teachers  are 
often  not  clear  in  their  own 
minds  as  to  what  they  wish  to 
I  accomplish.  Some  simply  offer 
a  course  in  “advertising.” 

As  I  see  it,  advertising  train¬ 
ing  involves  harnessing  all  the 
resources  of  a  great  university 
in  such  a  manner  that  they  con¬ 
tribute  to  the  training  of  the 
individual. 

In  order  to  improve  its  effec¬ 
tiveness.  advertising  training 
must  provide  a  more  detailed 
j  consideration  of  advertising’s 
Monomic  and  social  aspects:  its 
impact  on  the  consumer,  its  re¬ 
lation  to  price,  its  role  in  the 
world  economy,  its  social  use¬ 
fulness.  and  above  all,  the  great 
importance  of  its  integrity. 

Teaching  Standards 
Good  teaching  should  not  con¬ 
centrate  on  the  perpetuation  of 
errors  or  descriptions  of  proce¬ 
dures.  It  should  always  contain 
a  question  mark  and  cause  stu¬ 
dents  to  re-examine  the  funda¬ 
mentals  of  current  operation  in 
an  effort  to  seek  improvement. 

Business  schools  should  strive 
at  all  times  to  attract  both  teach¬ 
ers  and  students  of  high  calibre. 
At  present  many  schools  are 
wderstaffed  in  the  advertising 
field  and  accordingly  have  little 
to  offer  the  student  who  desires 
•dvanced  and  specialized  work. 
The  success  of  students  in  the 
advertising  profession  may  be 
■wd  as  an  index  of  the  effec¬ 
tiveness  of  college  training, 
■ore  might  be  done  in  counsel- 
mg  and  guidance  to  direct 
promising  students  into  adver- 
tiiing  and  help  the  less  apt  ones 


to  enter  other  fields. 

Teachers  of  advertising  would 
do  well  to  keep  in  touch  with 
their  students  after  graduation. 
In  my  own  work  at  the  Ohio 
State  University  I  have  made 
it  a  Doint  to  follow  my  students 
during  the  first  five  to  ten  years 
of  their  professional  careers. 

Business  Cooperation 

Business  should  make  more 
use  of  the  classroom,  and  the 
classroom  should  make  more  use 
of  business. 

Business  leaders  may  be  in¬ 
vited  to  the  campus  for  a  period 
of  a  few  days  to  a  few  weeks  to 
take  part  in  the  advertising 
education  process  —  informal 
seminar  discussions,  case  stud¬ 
ies,  personal  contacts  with  fac¬ 
ulty  and  students,  group  discus¬ 
sions.  and  the  like.  Lectures  by 
individual  businessmen  are  use¬ 
ful.  if  they  can  be  implemented 
into  the  course. 

We  also  need  more  case  mate¬ 
rial  from  business — case  mate¬ 
rial  that  gives  facts  and  is  not 
simplv  a  part  of  sales-promotion 
strategy.  Each  week  my  waste- 
bcsket  fills  with  mailings  from 
advertisers  who  assume  that  a 
reorint  of  an  ad  in  a  current 
publication  is  of  tremendous  in¬ 
terest  to  our  classes. 

Business  in  turn  should  make 
use  of  the  resources  of  the  class¬ 
room.  For  some  time  I  have 
urged  setting  up  advertising  re¬ 
search  projects  at  various  uni¬ 
versities,  giving  their  research 
students  an  opportunity  to  study 
long-range  advertising  problems. 

One  very  practical  way  for 
business  and  classroom  to  get 
together  is  through  the  alumni. 
We  invite  our  alumni  and  other 
busine-s  people  to  the  campus 
from  time  to  time,  for  advertis¬ 
ing  conferences  or  discussion  of 
teaching  problems. 

Organized  advertising  has  an 
unusual  opportunity  to  cooper¬ 
ate  with  educators.  I  have  al¬ 
ways  felt  that  the  outstanding 
work  of  the  Advertising  Federa¬ 
tion  of  America  is  in  terms  cf 
its  local  influence.  It  is,  there¬ 
fore.  suggested  that  local  adver¬ 
tising  groups  set  up  machinery 
for  the  purpose  of  cooperating 
with  marketing  teachers  in  their 
communities. 

Working  on  a  national  plan, 
organized  advertising  could  be 
helpful  in  one  or  more  of  the 
following  activities: 

1.  Developing  case  materials. 

2.  Fostering  research.  I  have 
in  mind  joint  projects  between 
industry  and  education. 

3.  Business  internships. 

4.  Cooperation  between  asso¬ 
ciation  committees. 

5.  Joint  meetings  at  conven¬ 
tions.  At  least  every  other  year 
it  might  be  helpful  if  the  AFA 
would  include  in  its  convention 
program  a  joint  session  for 
teachers  and  business  people. 

6.  Determining  responsibility 
for  advertising  training. 


Editor  &  publisher  for  January  1,  1949 


21st  Annual  Printing 
Education  Week 

January  16-22, 1949 

PROGRAM  MATERIAL  FOR  FRANKLIN 
CELEBRATIONS 

For  the  7th  consecutive  year,  The  Franklin  Insti¬ 
tute  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  Dr.  Henry  Butler 
Allen,  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  is  cooperating 
with  the  National  Graphic  Arts  Education  Asso¬ 
ciation  (Room  412,  719  15th  St.,  N.  W.,  Washing¬ 
ton  5,  D.  C.)  in  making  available  the  following 
material  in  printed  pamphlet  form  for  program 
building  in  celebrating  Printing  Education  Week, 
free  for  the  asking: 

BACKGROUND  INFORMATION  ON  THE  LIFE 
OF  BENJAMIN  FRANKLIN 

"Benjamin  Franklin  and  Advertising" 
"Benjamin  Franklin  and  Aeronautics" 
"Benjamin  Franklin  and  Agriculture" 
"Benjamin  Franklin  and  Business" 

"Benjamin  Franklin  and  City  Planning" 
"Benjamin  Franklin  and  Economics" 
"Benjamin  Franklin  and  Education" 
"Benjamin  Franklin  and  Electricity" 
"Benjamin  Franklin  and  Food" 

"Benjamin  Franklin  and  the  Jimto" 
“Benjamin  Franklin  and  Meteorology" 
"Berijomin  Franklin  and  Music" 

"Benjamin  Franklin  and  the  Negro 
Question" 

"Benjamin  Franklin — Printer  and  Publisher" 
"Benjamin  Franklin  and  Freedom  of  Religion, 
Speech,  Press" 

"Benjamin  Franklin's  Contribution  to 
Medical  Science" 

"Benjamin  Franklin  and  Insurance" 
"Benjamin  Franklin  and  Sports" 

"Life  of  Benjamin  Franklin  Year  by  Year" 

TALKS 

"Benjamin  Franklin — ^The  Patriot" 

"Benjamin  Franklin — ^The  Well-Doer" 
"Benjamin  Franklin  Explains  Himself" — 
Quotable  Quotes 

RADIO 

“It  Will  Go  Through" — A  Fifteen  Minute 
Dramatic  Sketch 

"The  Hour  of  Destiny" — A  Fifteen  Minute 
Dramatic  Sketch 

For  further  iiiforination,  address 

HATIONAL  GRAPHIC  ARTS 
EDUCATION  ASSOCIATION 

Fred  J.  Hartman,  Educational  Director 

412  National  Savings  and  Trust  Building 
719  15  Street,  N.W.,  Washington  5,  D.  C. 
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N.Y.C.  Guild 
Leader  Lists 
'49  Objectives 

By  Doris  Willens 

ORGANIZATION  will  be  a  ma¬ 
jor  facet  on  which  the  News¬ 
paper  Guild  of  New  York  will 
concentrate  in  1949,  Henry  Mos¬ 
cow,  newly  elected  president, 
told  Editor  &  Publisher  this 
week. 

Moscow,  currently  on  the 
New  York  Post  Home  News  re¬ 
write  battery,  won  on  an  anti¬ 
leftist  slate.  Now  43,  he  was  as¬ 
sistant  city  editor  of  the  old 
Brooklyn  Citizen  when  he  was 
18.  Six  years  later,  he  became 
night  editor  of  the  old  New 
York  Telegram.  Between  the 
Citizen  and  the  Telegram,  he 
did  stints  with  the  Washington 
(D.  C. )  Herald  and  the  old  New 
York  American. 

In  1939,  he  joined  the  Post  as 
news  editor,  then  took  time  out 
to  serve  in  the  ski  troops. 

Why  the  Beaver? 

The  ski  troops,  incidentally, 
are  the  key  to  the  mystery  of 
the  Moscow  beard  (See  cut). 
Moscow  and  his  buddies,  in  a 
dull  moment  during  the  Kiska 
campaign,  decided  to  grow 
beavers.  A  commanding  officer 
made  them  shave.  In  Italy  they 
tried  again.  The  same  officer 
nixed  it. 

Then  and  there  Moscow  vowed 
that  when  he  became  a  civilian, 
no  one  was  going  to  tell  him 
whether  he  could  grow  a 
beard. 

Moscow  joined  the  Guild  in 
1933.  He  was  one  of  the  first 
approached  by  Heywood  Broun, 
Guild  founder. 

Organization  has  been  slowed, 
he  explained,  first  by  the  war 
and  then  by  the  Taft-Hartley 
Law.  The  Guild  has  contracts 
with  all  but  one  New  York  daily 
— ^but  only  about  half  have  union 
shop  provisions. 

“We  couldn’t  do  a  perfect  job 
of  organizing  because  publishers 
did  or  could  have  demanded 
union  shop  elections,”  he  said. 
“We  didn’t  want  to  come  under 
the  NLRB,  which  we  consider 
an  anti-labor  body.” 

Moscow  said  officials  of  the 
New  York  Guild  have  refused 
to  sign  anti-communist  affidavits, 
“although  we’re  perfectly  cap¬ 
able,’’  because  of  their  antipathy 
toward  the  T-H  act. 

Moscow  said  the  time  has 
come  to  insure  a  35-hour  week, 
a  pension  plan,  better  severance 
pay,  job  security.  The  Guiid 
has  set  an  18%  wage  increase 
goal  for  the  year. 

Moscow  has  two  brothers  with 
the  New  York  press  —  Warren 
with  the  Times,  A1  with  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press. 

Heiped  to  Dethrone  King 

A  good-humored  newspaper¬ 
man  who  twinkles  behind  his 
beard,  Moscow  will  tell  you 
right  off  that  the  feat  he’s 
proudest  of  was  his  part  in  the 
de  throning  of  King  Edward  of 
Engiand. 

It  was  in  '36,  when  he  was 
on  the  World-Telegram.  Moscow 
was  plowing  through  the  so¬ 
ciety  section  of  the  'Times,  look¬ 


Henry  Moscow 


ing  for  story  leads.  He  found  a 
two-line  item  stating  the  King 
had  attended  the  races  with  an 
American  woman,  Mrs.  Simpson. 

He  queried  one  of  the  wire 
services.  The  service  said  sure, 
everyone  in  England  had  heard 
about  it,  but  the  British  papers 
hadn’t  prints  a  word.  Moscow 
got  the  story  as  a  “Special  to 
the  World-Telegram.”  It  was 
an  exclusive.  Copies  of  the 
paper  got  back  to  England.  A 
member  of  Parliament  got  one, 
raised  the  ruckus  that  ended  in 
the  abdication. 

“Yep,  I’m  proud  of  that  one.” 
admits  Moscow. 

L  A.  Leftwingers  Lose 

LOS  ANGELES— Ralph  Page  of 

the  Los  Angeles  Herald  and 
Express  was  elected  president 
of  the  Los  Angeles  Newspaper 
Guild  in  balloting  which  saw 
defeat  for  a  left-wing  slate. 

Philip  M.  “Slim”  Connelly, 
former  local  president  and  past 
president  of  the  State  CIO,  ran 
next  to  last  in  a  field  of  22  can¬ 
didates  for  the  guild  council. 

■ 

Five  New  Prizes  Bring 
Broun  Award  to  $1,000 

Chicago,  Ill. — Five  prizes  of 
$100  each  have  been  added  this 
year  to  the  Heywood  Broun 
award  of  $500,  it  was  announced 
here  this  week  by  the  American 
Newspaper  Guild. 

The  added  funds  were  made 
available  by  Robert  S.  Allen, 
Washington  correspondent,  au¬ 
thor,  and  judge  of  the  1947 
Broun  award,  who  said  he  was 
so  impressed  with  the  entries 
last  year  that  he  thought  there 
should  be  more  prizes.  Entries 
should  be  mailed  to  the  Guild 
office,  99  University  Place,  New 
York  3.  N.  Y.,  before  Feb.  1. 
1949. 


4th  'All  Sorts'  Book 

Boston,  Mass. — A  selection  of 
stories  and  verse  from  Joe  Har¬ 
rington’s  daily  column  in  the 
Boston  Post  has  been  published 
in  book  form  by  the  Waverly 
House  press  of  Boston.  The 
book,  entitled  “An  All  Sorts 
Treasury,”  continues  a  tradi¬ 
tion,  for  Harrington’s  three  pre¬ 
decessors  had  books  published 
containing  material  first  appear¬ 
ing  in  the  famous  column,  “All 
Sorts.” 


Staff  Changes 
Are  Made  on 
Longview  News 

Longview,  Wash.  —  Richard 
Frayn,  mechanical  superintend¬ 
ent  and  job  department  head 
of  the  Longiuew  Daily  News, 
has  resigned.  He  plans  to  move 
to  Los  Angeles.  Leo  Walstead, 
pressroom  foreman,  has  been 
promoted  to  press  and  mainte¬ 
nance  superintendent,  while 
W.  R.  Ingraham,  assistant  to  the 
publisher,  has  been  acting  head 
of  the  job  department. 

Norman  Soots  has  been  pro¬ 
moted  to  be  local  advertising 
manager  of  the  News,  filling  the 
vacancy  left  by  the  resignation 
of  Fred  Heldt,  who  has  taken 
a  position  on  the  Dalles  (Ore.) 
Chronicle.  Stanley  White,  for¬ 
merly  of  Portland,  Ore.,  has 
joined  the  advertising  staff  of 
the  News.  Paul  Wesley,  for¬ 
merly  of  the  Castle  Rock 
(Wash.)  Weekly  Advocate,  fills 
the  vacancy  left  by  the  depar¬ 
ture  of  Robert  Smith,  to  attend 
art  school. 

Mrs.  Eileen  Winegar  has  been 
named  as  assistant  woman’s 
page  editor,  replacing  Miss 
Evelyn  Deal,  who  resigned  to 
become  secretary  to  the  adver¬ 
tising  manager  of  a  Portland, 
Ore.,  department  store.  Also  re¬ 
cently  added  to  the  newsroom 
staff  of  the  News  is  Mrs.  Terry 
Olson  of  Longview. 

Four  members  of  the  staff 
have  received  25-Year  Club 
membership  keys — the  first  four 
to  be  issued.  'The  News  is  just 
25  years  old.  The  four  are 
Publisher  J.  M.  McClelland,  Sr., 
Manager  R.  M.  Anderson, 
Woman’s  Page  Editor  Ruth 
Sweeney,  and  Ck)mpositor  I.  O. 
Hansen,  former  composing  room 
superintendent.  l^e  awards 
were  made  at  a  Christmas  party, 
a 

$45,000  Bid  Wins 
Caliiornia  Daily 

Santa  Ana,  Calif. — Sale  of  the 
N  ewport-Balboa  Daily  News- 
Times  was  ordered  by  Superior 
Court  here  Dec.  22  after  a  pub¬ 
lic  auction  that  climaxed  court 
litigation  between  the  two  part¬ 
ners  of  the  Harbor  area  paper. 

Purchasers  were  Victor 
Weathers  and  Homer  Cotton  of 
South  Gate,  Calif.,  whose  bid  of 
$45,000  was  accepted.  Half  was 
paid  in  cash;  the  balance  is  pay¬ 
able  at  $500  a  month  with  in¬ 
terest  at  5%.  Weathers  and 
Cotton  had  previously  owned 
the  Indio  (Calif.)  Date  Palm, 
the  South  Gate  Press  and  South 
Gate  Tribune. 

The  court  action  had  been  in¬ 
itiated  by  Co-owner  Sam  Meyer, 
who  had  sued  for  dissolution 
of  the  partnership  with  Lucius 
S.  Smith  III. 

An  independent  appraisal  of 
the  newspaper  had  placed  a 
valuation  of  $90,000  in  addition 
to  $21,000  in  accounts  receivable, 
plus  paper  inventory. 

The  News-Times  had  been 
transformed  last  March  4  from  a 
semi-weekly  to  a  five-times-a- 
week  publication. 


$2,500,000  Loan 
For  Oregon  Journal 


Portland,  Ore.  —  The  Journal 
Publishing  Co.,  which  publishes 
the  Oregon  Journal,  has  issued 
first  mortgage  bonds  in  the 
amount  of  $2,500,000,  it  has  been  I 
announced  by  P.  L.  Jackson,  ' 

president  of  the  company  and 
editor  and  publisher  of  the  news¬ 
paper.  ( 

The  bonds  have  been  pur-  j 

chased  by  the  Mutual  Life  In-  ] 

surance  Co.  of  New  York  and  I 

the  Jefferson  Standard  Life  In-  t 

surance  Co.  of  Greensboro,  N.  C.  i 

They  are  20-year  bonds  with  an  ij 

interest  rate  of  4Vfe%.  a 


S.  G.  McClure, 
Santa  Monica 
Publisher,  Dies 


Santa  Monica,  Calif.  —  Col. 
Samuel  Grant  McClure,  85,  a 
newspaperman  for  61  years  and 
owner  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the 
Santa  Monica 
Outlook  since 
1932,  died  on 
Christmas  Day. 

Col.  McClure 
had  served  as 
publisher  also  of 
the  Columbus 
( O. )  Ohio  State 
Journal,  the 
Y  oun  gsto  w  n 
( O. )  Telegram, 
and  Glendale  McClure 
( Calif. )  News. 

Active  to  the  last.  Col.  Mc¬ 
Clure  died  of  a  heart  attack.  He 
had  lived  to  see  a  third  genera¬ 
tion  enter  duty  with  the  family 
paper.  Deane  Funk,  grandson 
who  served  with  the  Associated 
Press  in  Europe,  joined  the  Out¬ 
look  just  a  month  ago.  Deane 
is  the  older  son  of  J.  D.  Funk, 
Outlook  general  manager. 

Robert  McClure,  his  son.  Out¬ 
look  editor  and  an  author,  has 
been  associated  with  his  father 
for  years.  He  persuaded  Col. 
McClure  to  go  to  California  in 
1926.  Col.  McClure  was  for  two 
years  publisher  of  the  Glendale 
News  before  becoming  president 
of  Southern  California  Asso¬ 
ciated  Newspapers,  then  pur¬ 
chased  the  Outlook  16  years  ago. 

A  graduate  of  Wooster  and  of 
Amherst,  Col.  McClure  began  his 
career  as  a  Cleveland  (O.) 
Leader  reporter,  later  becoming 
editorial  writer  and  state  cor¬ 
respondent.  In  1896  he  became 
publisher  and  general  manager 
of  the  Ohio  State  Journal.  He 
went  to  the  Youngstown  Tele¬ 
gram  in  1906  and  remained  there 
16  years. 

Under  his  tenets  to  print  all 
available  local  news  and  take 
strong  and  vigorous  editorial 
stands  on  local  questions.  Col. 
McClure  doubled  the  size  and 
circulation  of  the  Outlook. 

■ 

Train  for  Grid  Fans 

Portland,  Ore.  —  The  Journal 
is  running  a  special  train  from 
Portland  to  Dallas  for  Oregon 
fans  to  watch  their  university’s 
football  team  compete  with 
Southern  Methodist  in  the  Cot¬ 
ton  Bowl  game  New  Year’s  Day. 
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Joseph  Medill's  Spirit 
Kept  Aglow  in  LaSalle 
TO  the  Editor: 

Your  Chicago  office  contacted 
us  for  a  story  on  our  fire  (La 
Salle  News-Tribune  plant).  I 
am  enclosing  a  copy  of  the 
paper  we  got  out  Saturday, 
Dec.  18th,  the  day  of  the  fire. 
I  am  also  enclosing  a  copy  of 
the  Monday,  Dec.  20th  paper. 
We  will  be  publishing  a  morn¬ 
ing  paper  until  we  can  establish 
a  temporary  plant  of  our  own. 

We  can't  possibly  praise 
enough  the  spirit  among  all  our 
fellow-publishers  in  this  area. 
Most  particularly  is  the  extraor¬ 
dinarily,  generous  cooperation 
of  Fred  Sapp  and  his  entire  staff 
at  the  Ottawa  Republican  Times. 
He  has  not  only  put  his  plant  at 
our  disposal,  but  has  readjusted 
his  staff  so  that  a  few  mem¬ 
bers  of  it  are  able  to  work  with 
our  staff  on  the  night  shift.  I 
don’t  believe  any  publisher  has 
ever  been  a  better  friend  to  a 
colleague  in  distress  than  Mr. 
Sapp  and  his  son,  who  is  editor 
of  the  Republican  Times. 

We  appreciate  your  carrying 
our  message  of  thanks  to  Mr. 
Sapp  and  the  other  publishers 
who  are  helping  us.  If  possible, 
we  would  like  the  staffs  of  other 
newspapers  to  know,  also 
through  you,  that  in  order  to 
make  this  morning's  newspaper 
a  full  newspaper,  both  as  to 
news  content  and  advertising, 
our  staff  has  done  phenomenal 
work  far  beyond  the  call  of 
duty. 

Our  linotype  operators  were 
at  their  machines  16  hours 
steadily  Sunday.  The  advertis¬ 
ing  staff  contacted  from  mem¬ 
ory  almost  every  advertiser  who 
had  planned  to  advertise  Mon¬ 
day  and  redrew  ads,  working 
from  early  Sunday  morhing  un¬ 
til  the  small  hours  of  Monday 
morning.  The  editorial  staff 
worked  and  edited  in  two  cities 
M  many  hours  and  under  almost 
impossible  conditions.  The  cir¬ 
culation  department  not  only 
had  to  face  changing  carrier 
l)oys  over  to  4:30  a.m.  deliver¬ 
ing  hours,  but  had  to  work  with 
salvaged  addressograph  plates, 
bringing  papers  from  a  town 
)  sixteen  miles  away  through  a 
bad  snowstorm.  One  truck  was 
in  the  ditch  three  times  reach¬ 
ing  La  Salle. 

It  was  an  amazing  sight  at  9 
o’clock  the  morning  of  the  fire 
to  see  the  business  office  estab¬ 
lished  in  the  form  of  the  gills 
sitting  with  their  coats  on  in 
our  office  above  the  Ford  Motor 
Agency  receiving  cash  across  a 
=  cardtable  and  putting  it  in  a 
shct  box. 

Fortunately,  our  fireproof 
vault  with  the  most  important 
documents  and  papers  really 
war  fireproof,  and  of  our  13,700 
circulation  only  a  hundred  of 
the  addressograph  plates  were 
unusable. 

Of  course,  we  also  received 
much  cooperation  and  encour¬ 
agement  from  the  community  it¬ 
self. 

At  10  o’clock,  five  hours  after 
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the  fire,  I  was  writing  the  edi¬ 
torial,  which  appear^  on  the 
front  page  of  the  morning  paper, 
in  my  library.  The  telephone 
rang  and  an  elderly  gentleman, 
a  friend,  calied  to  offer  his  as¬ 
sistance  and  condolences.  When 
I  told  him  we  were  already 
working  on  Saturday  s  and  Mon¬ 
day’s  papers,  he  said  he  remem¬ 
bered  that  my  great-grand¬ 
father,  Joseph  Medill,  had  pub¬ 
lished  the  Chicago  Tribune  all 
through  the  Chicago  fire.  It 
was  just  then  that  I  realized 
that  I  was  writing  my  editorial 
on  Joseph  Medill’s  little  desk, 
which  is  in  my  library. 

We  are  proud  anew  that  our 
profession  had  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher,  whose  accuracy  and 
understanding  is  an  encourage¬ 
ment  in  itself  at  a  time  like  this. 

Mrs.  Peter  Miller, 
President,  The  Daily 
Post  Co.,  La  Salle,  Ill. 

Boston  Post's  Biggest 
'Regular  Daily  Issue' 

TO  the  Editor: 

To  justify  and  corroborate  the 
accuracy  of  your  story  ( “Record 
Papers  Issued  in  Boston  and  Chi¬ 
cago” — page  11,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher,  Nov.  27)  about  the  88- 
page  issue  of  the  Boston  Post 
of  Nov.  25,  let  me  say  that  all 
authorized  statements  concern¬ 
ing  this  record  edition  specifi¬ 
cally  called  it  the  “biggest  regu¬ 
lar  daily  issue  ever  published 
by  any  Boston  daily  newspaper.” 

This  emphasis  on  “regular 
daily  issue”  was  intended  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  this  Thanksgiving  Day 
issue  of  the  Post;  from  all  spe¬ 
cial-supplement  issues  of  news 
and  feature  sections  such  as  old- 
time  anniversary  issues  of  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor — also 
many  Saturday  week-end  edi¬ 
tions  of  the  old  Boston  Tran¬ 
script,  which  frequently  went 
beyond  a  total  of  90  pages  and 
occasionally  exceeded  100  pages. 

On  the  morning  of  Thanksgiv¬ 
ing  Day,  Nov.  25,  1948,  double¬ 
sextuple  presses  of  the  Boston 
Post  were  rolling  off  88-page 
copies.  By  that  I  mean  88  con- 
sectively  numbered  pages  print¬ 
ed,  folded,  and  delivered  from 
the  press  ready  for  the  street  in 
a  continuous  press  operation. 

This  was  mechanically  and 
actually  a  new  and  unprecedent¬ 
ed  record  in  the  production  of 
standard-size  daily  newspapers 
in  New  England. 

This  issue  carried  149,909 
agate  lines  of  advertising — and 
this  note  is  prompted  by  the  let¬ 
ter  of  our  good  neighbor,  Paul 
S.  Deland,  Managing  Editor, 
Christian  Science  Monitor,  pub¬ 
lished  Dec.  18  in  your  “What 
Our  Readers  Say”  column. 

H.  Lyman  Armes 
Promotion  Manager 
Boston  (Mass.)  Post 


Freedom  Restored 

The  Council  of  the  new  revo¬ 
lutionary  government  in  El  Sal¬ 
vador  announced  this  week  it 
was  restoring  freedom  of  the 
press  and  lifting  censorship. 
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ONE  CANDLE  EQUALS  LOOO.OOO 

A  12-candle  cake  is  presented  to  Elzey  Roberts,  publisher  of  St.  Louis 
(Mo.)  Star-Times,  to  signalize  the  passing  of  the  12,000,000  line  mark 
in  advertising  in  1948.  for  the  first  time  in  the  paper's  history.  Pic¬ 
tured,  left  to  right,  are:  N.  E.  Rosier,  local  advertising  manager;  J.  H. 
Kennedy,  advertising  director;  Mr.  Roberts,  and  Eugene  J.  Lemcoe. 
national  advertising  manager. 


Menendez  Takes  Over 
Mexico  City  Herald 

Mexico  City — The  Mexico 
City  Herald,  this  capital’s  only 
English  newspaper,  has  an¬ 
nounced  a  change  in  directorship 
with  Miguel  Angel  Menendez 
taking  over  the  duties  of  Pub¬ 
lisher  Jesus  Tamez. 

The  three-year-old  paper  also 
announced  it  would  now  oper¬ 
ate  under  the  ownership  of  the 
Mexico  City  Herald  Publishing 
Co.  instead  of  Editorial  Tamez, 
owned  by  Tamez. 

Menendez,  a  former  Mexican 
consul  in  the  United  States,  re¬ 
cently  published  a  novel  called 
“Nayar,”  which  was  translated 
into  English.  He  owns  and  op¬ 
erates  several  newspapers  in 
Southern  Mexico. 

Tamez  did  not  relinquish  his 
duties  with  his  afternoon  daily. 
Ultima  Hora. 


Prewi  Setting  Up 
New  Service  at  U.  N. 

Press  Wireless,  Inc.,  is  instal¬ 
ling  a  direct  radiotelegraph 
channel  in  its  booth  at  the 
United  Nations,  Lake  Success. 
This  innovation  will  offer  direct 
radiotelegraph  service  from  the 
United  Nations  to  London, 
Prague,  Geneva,  Buenos  Aires, 
Rio  de  Janeiro,  Santiago  Chile, 
Havana,  Montevideo  and  Mex¬ 
ico  City. 

Radio  telegraph  communica¬ 
tions  from  Lake  Success  to  Mos¬ 
cow,  Rome,  Berlin,  Frankfurt 
and  Paris  will  be  transmitted 
via  landline  teletype  to  New 
York  where  it  will  be  automati¬ 
cally  reperforated  and  transmit¬ 
ted.  Shanghai,  Nanking,  Manila 
and  Tokyo  traffic  will  also  be  re- 
perforated  at  New  York  and 
transmitted  to  these  countries 
via  San  Francisco. 


Italy  Acts  to  Relieve 
Newspapers  of  Taxes 

Rome  —  The  Italian  Govern¬ 
ment  is  backing  an  urgent  press 
law  which  would  exempt  news¬ 
papers  and  news  agencies  from 
recent  communications  rates  in¬ 
creases  and  other  taxes. 

The  law  still  must  be  approved 
by  Parliament,  but  passage  is 
assured. 

The  law  provides:  1.  The  gen¬ 
eral  collections  tax  of  4%  will 
be  waived  on  bills  of  typograph¬ 
ical  plants  for  composition  and 
printing  of  newspapers  and 
other  periodicals.  2.  State  rail¬ 
roads  will  facilitate  transport  of 
newsprint  and  a  reduction  of 
507f  in  rail  fares  will  be  grant¬ 
ed  for  controllers  of  daily  news¬ 
papers,  similar  to  the  reduction 
granted  in  the  past  to  regis¬ 
tered  journalists. 


GOOD  RESOLUTION 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  Claf.»ineil 
A<i»  are  out  to  help  you  more  this 
year  than  ever  before. 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
1700  Time*  Tower 
New  York  18,  N.  Y. 

Tel:  BRyont  9-3052 


Artists'  Exhibit 

Omaha,  Nebr,  —  Three  news¬ 
papermen,  who  are  also  paint¬ 
ers,  are  holding  an  exhibition  of 
some  60  paintings.  The  show 
opened  Dec.  26  at  the  Joslyn 
Memorial  Museum,  and  on  Jan. 
15  will  open  at  the  art  galleries 
of  Miller  &  Paine  Co.  in  Lin¬ 
coln,  Nebr.  The  artists  are 
Leonard  Thiessen  of  the  Omaha 
World-Herald,  George  Shane  of 
the  Des  Moines  (la.)  Register, 
and  Copeland  C.  Burg  of  the 
Chicago  Herald- American. 


NEWS! 


INSTALLATION  ENGINEERS 

In  the  installation  of  newspaper 
pn-sses  and  equipment,  our  serv- 
ire  is  very  unusual — every  type 
of  work  is  handled  by  special¬ 
ists:  we  have  the  largest  Truck- 
inir  Division  in  the  East,  with 
I.r.f.  and  P.S.C.  rights;  we  give 
24  hour  emrrger.cy  service:  we 
are  familiar  with  every  make  of 
press:  Our  service  is  NATION¬ 
WIDE 

First  in  Nation-Wide  Service 


PMKE-AMMON  CO.-c 
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Outlook  for  1949 

continued  from  page  6 


with  the  desire  to  expand  pro¬ 
motion  programs,  yet  keep  with¬ 
in  rigid  budgets. 

Carrier  boy  turnover  has  be¬ 
come  less  a  problem  and  there 
is  growing  evidence  of  keener 
appreciation  for  newspaperboy 
educational  and  recreational  ac¬ 
tivities  beyond  carrier  sales 
training  programs.  The  Cali¬ 
fornia  Newspaperboy  Founda¬ 
tion  has  been  a  leader  in  this 
field  as  a  state  organization.  In¬ 
ternational  Circulation  Man¬ 
agers  Association  is  seeking  to 
coordinate  newspaperboy  pro¬ 
motion  on  a  national  basis. 

A  nation  wide  foundation  al¬ 
ready  has  received  serious  con¬ 
sideration  in  many  newspaper 
executive  circles.  Some  26 
states  have  indicated  interest. 

The  California  Toundation 
teaches  that  the  rewards  of  a 
success'ul  free  enterprise  are 
more  than  money  and  it  answers 
critics  who  demand  health  and 
accident  protection  for  news- 
paperboys  with  an  insurance 
system. 

Classified  Linage  Soars 
To  Record.  Then  Slumps 
THE  first  10  months  of  1948 

were  record-breaking  ones  for 
classified  advertising.  Media 
Records  showed  443.341,535  lines 
through  October  in  52  cities  as 
compared  with  394.622,863  in  the 
same  period  in  1947,  and  352,- 
485,857  in  1946. 

But  during  the  last  two 
months  of  the  year,  classified  ad 
managers  began  to  furrow  their 
brows.  It  appeared  the  record 
smashing  was  over. 

Since  classified  is  sensitive  as 
a  barometer  to  the  state  of  the 
nation,  the  sudden  drop  could 
be  attributed  to  changes  in  the 
country’s  economic  pattern.  Real 
estate,  used  cars,  household 
good;  and  employment  ads  were 
falling  fast. 

The  demand  for  homes  was 
dwindling;  a  government  regu¬ 
lation  requiring  heavier  down- 
payments  on  used  cars  in  part 
accounted  for  the  downward 
trend  of  automobile  ads;  jobs 
were  not  as  plentiful. 

Most  significant  change  during 
1948  in  classified  circles,  as  seen 
by  Char  es  W.  Horn,  Los  An¬ 
geles  ( Calif. )  Examiner,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Association  of  News¬ 
paper  Classified  Advertising 
Managers,  is  a  “drift  away  from 
cock'ure  complacence  to  puzzled 
uncertainty.” 

The  New  Year  must  bring  a 
“revival  of  pre-war  sales  and 
promotion  if  1948  volume  figures 
are  to  be  maintained.  Selling 
under  highly  competitive  condi¬ 
tions  now  becomes  the  order  of 
the  day,”  he  warned. 

More  and  more  papers  eased 
restrictions  on  display  classified, 
and  advertisers  responded,  find¬ 
ing  the  columns  a  good  spot  to 
catch  the  eye  of  the  transient 
advertiser. 

Rates  were  increased  through¬ 
out  the  country,  but  with  in¬ 
creased  cost  of  operation,  pro¬ 
fits  d  d  not  rise  as  high  propor¬ 
tionately  as  did  linage.  Because 
of  uncertainty  of  future  busi¬ 


ness,  it  is  doubtful  that  rates 
will  continue  to  go  up. 

New  Congress  to  Get 

r'lany  Old  Proposals 

THE  inscription  on  the  National 

Archives  Building  in  Wash¬ 
ington — “What  is  Past,  is  Pro¬ 
logue’ — just  about  describes  the 
legislative  outlook. 

Ihere  is  no  major  threat  to 
the  welfare  of  newspapers  on 
the  horizon.  Most  of  the  subjects 
of  legislation  which  can  be  fore¬ 
seen  are  familiar  on  Capitol 
Hill;  they  are  merely  playing 
return  engagements. 

Major  item  of  interest  will  be 
revision  of  postal  rates.  With 
an  unprecedented  deficit  in 
financing  the  Post  Office  Depart¬ 
ment  there  is  ikely  to  be  more 
th-n  the  usual  amount  of  agi¬ 
tation  to  “make  newspapers  pay 
their  own  way.”  It  has  been 
demonstrated  to  the  satisfaction 
of  Congress  in  other  years  that 
these  second-class  mail  pieces 
come  much  closer  to  paj’ing  the 
freight  than  the  authors  of  the 
postal  system  contemplated; 
they  set  up  low  rates  to  encour¬ 
age  the  dissemination  of  infor¬ 
mation  through  the  printed 
word,  but  the  numerous  han¬ 
dling  services  performed  in  the 
newspaper  offices,  and  the  lack 
of  special  handling  by  the  post 
offices,  plus  the  present  rates, 
raise  a  serious  question  whether 
newspapers  are  enjoying  any 
degree  of  “subsidy." 

In  any  event.  Postmaster  Gen¬ 
eral  Jesse  M.  Donaldson  has  said 
the  burden  of  any  increase  on 
second-class  business  should  ’oe 
borne  by  magazines,  whose  con¬ 
tent  now  is  being  appraised  to 
determine  the  proportion  of  edi¬ 
torial  matter  to  paid  advertising. 
It  is  significant  that  Donaldson 
made  this  statement  alter  a 
White  House  talk. 

Congress  may  pass  legislation 
voiding  the  Gearhart  Bill,  now 
less  than  a  year  old.  The  Bureau 
of  Internal  Revenue  had  been 
empowered  by  federal  court  de¬ 
cisions  to  demand  publishers 
contribute  payroll  taxes  on  ven¬ 
dors  (distinguished  from  car¬ 
riers),  even  though  no  payro  1 
existed  and  the  vendor  actually 
sold  many  items  other  than  pa¬ 
pers.  A  Presidential  veto  was 
overridden,  but  one  of  Mr.  Tru¬ 
man’s  projects  is  expansion  of 
Social  Security  coverage. 

Bills  to  ban  publication  of 
public  opinion  polls  on  election 
outcome  and  legislation  have 
been  drafted,  and  in  view  of  ex¬ 
perience  the  Democrats  had  in 
the  recent  election,  will  have 
strong  Administration  support. 

The  usual  bills  to  bar  a  co- 
holic  beverage  advertising  from 
mail  and  radio  are  certain  to 
come  along,  equally  certain  to 
be  passed  over. 

Repeal  of  the  Taft-Hartley 
Law  is  not  considered  likely  but 
there  may  be  amendments. 

Proposed  “stand-by”  legisla¬ 
tion,  to  become  operative  in  the 
event  of  war,  will  interest  the 
press.  But  it  will  contain  noth¬ 
ing  for  immediate  application. 

Press  Freedom  Battle 
Awaits  April  Assembly 
IN  THE  United  States,  freedom 

of  the  press  has  been  guaran¬ 
teed  since  1791  by  a  plainly 


worded  declaration:  “Congress 
shall  make  no  law  abridging  the 
freedom  of  the  press.” 

But.  on  a  global  level,  advo¬ 
cates  of  pre-s  freedom  were  con¬ 
fronted  in  1948  United  Nations 
conferences  with  concepts  of 
press  functions  which  make  in- 
tern'Jtional  guarantees  less 
simple. 

The  1948  debates  were  reoe- 
tition  of  the  discussions  which 
marked  earl'er  efforts  to  achieve 
world  freedom  of  information. 
Thev  broiieht  to  a  head,  how¬ 
ever.  the  lengthv  exchanges  and 
resiilted  in  the  shaning  of  th’-ee 
conventions:  ( 1 )  on  the  gather¬ 
ing  and  trans-oission  of  news, 
(2)  on  the  ri«»ht  of  official  cor¬ 
rection.  ond  (3)  on  freedom  of 
information. 

Painstaking  work  on  the=e 
conventions  bv  a  confe-encc  at 
Gen“va  we^t  for  naught  when 
the  Fconnmic  and  ®ocial  Council 
altered  the  vmrding.  largelv  to 
win  support  from  nations  which 
desire  varying  degrees  of  gov¬ 
ernment'’!  control  over  the 
nre'-s.  Whe»-o  the  original  dec¬ 
larations  allowed  restrictions 
onlv  for  the  sa‘'eguard'ng  of 
national  “military”  sernritv.  re¬ 
vised  drafts  eliminated  “mili¬ 
tary”  and  thus  changed  the  en¬ 
tire  intent. 

A  Fov'et  fili''uster  prevented 
action  on  the  Convention®  d’jr- 
ing  the  General  A.s®embly  at 
Paris  and  now  the  matter  goes 
over  to  the  Assembly  session®  in 
April  at  Lake  5=ucce-s.  The  U 
State  Deoartment  has  m^de 
dear  its  intention  “to  get  them 
through  in  the  end — and  in  satis¬ 
factory  form.  .  .  .  We  don’t  in¬ 
tend  to  compromise  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  freedom.”  (The  quotes 
are  bv  Llovd  Free,  who  is  in 
charge  of  the  State  Department’s 
program  to  promote  freedom  of 
information.) 

Treaty  Plan  Advanced 

The  difficulty  in  obtaining 
.satisfactory  (to  the  Tf.S.  v’ew  of 
freedom )  cedes  in  UN  will  give 
impetus  in  19*19  to  the  alternate 
plan  of  ne^ofating  information 
treaties  with  indiv'dual  nations. 

Two  other  possible  channels 
for  disseminating  American 
ideas  of  nre-'s  freedom  may 
open  uo.  One  is  the  new  inter¬ 
national  (  mostly  European )  fed¬ 
eration  o'  publishers  and  edi¬ 
tors,  in  which  the  American  So¬ 
ciety  of  Newspaper  Fd'tors  will 
take  an  active  role.  The  second 
is  the  proposed  International 
Press  Institute  wh'ch  is  a  p-oj- 
ect  of  TfNESCO  ( the  Un'ted  Na- 
t’ous  Educational.  Scientific  and 
Cultural  Organization.) 

Both  agencies  would  prov'de 
common  ground  for  discussion 
of  the  nrinciples  enunciated  in 
the  UN’s  Draft  Declaration  on 
Human  Rights:  “Everyone  has 
the  right  to  freedom  of  opinion 
and  expression;  this  right  in¬ 
cludes  freedom  to  hold  opinions 
without  interference  and  to 
seek,  receive  and  impart  infor¬ 
mation  and  ideas  through  any 
media  and  regardless  of  fron¬ 
tiers.”  To  Mrs.  Eleanor  Roose¬ 
velt,  a  working  member  of  the 
US.  Fourth  Estate,  goes  credit 
for  getting  this  expression  into 
form  and  adapted  by  the  Social 
Committee  of  the  Assembly. 

EDITOR  &  P 


Syndicates  Prepare 
For  Brilliant  Year 

WITH  space  for  features  tight¬ 
ened  by  unpredictable  supply 
of  newsprint  in  1948,  the  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  the  daily  newspa¬ 
per,  nevertheless,  has  been  a 
good  buyer  of  syndicated  fea-  ' 
tures. 

In  1949  the  editor  is  apt  to 
take  a  closer  look  at  his  fea¬ 
tures  budget,  due  to  narrowing 
profit  margins  in  publishing  the 
paper. 

Syndicate  executives,  aware 
of  this  possibility,  have  cannily 
redressed  many  old  features  and 
evolved  several  new  ones.  One 
of  the  favorite  gimmicks  is  to 
give  leatures  a  two-punch  ap¬ 
peal.  Severa;  comic  strips,  for 
example,  carry  not  only  the 
usual  story  but  include  an  addi¬ 
tional  feature  such  as  cooking 
recipes,  advice  to  the  love-lorn, 
tips  for  teen-agers,  historical 
narrative,  quiz  panels,  et  cetera. 
The  editor  will  get  a  two-in-one 
bargain. 

Syndicates  have  done  a  dex¬ 
trous  job  of  trimming  their  sails 
to  the  wind.  Codes  of  clean 
journalism  in  features  have  been 
tightened,  and  the  hrtches  bat¬ 
tened  down  on  anything  that 
might  not  pass  review  by  a 
Parent-Teachers  Association. 

'Thus  prepared,  the  syndicates 
look  for  a  brilliant  year.  Read¬ 
ers  are  avid  for  interpretation 
and  entertainment  as  well  as 
news. 

School  Newspaper 
Tieup  Is  Significant 
HIGH  POINT  of  a  significant 

year  in  journalism  education 
was  the  announcement  in  June 
of  the  first  group  of  schools  ac¬ 
credited  by  the  American  Coun¬ 
cil  on  Education  for  Journalism. 

The  list  represented  more  than 
simply  a  selection  of  35  schools 
and  departments  meeting  mini¬ 
mum  standards  estab  ished  by 
the  Council.  It  stood  for  a  com¬ 
bined  effort  of  the  newspaper 
industry  and  journalism  educa¬ 
tors  to  lift  college  journalism  in¬ 
struction  to  a  professional  level. 

The  accreditation  program  to  a 
degree  symbolized  the  disap¬ 
pearance  of  the  traditional  old- 
school  editor’s  opposition  to  col¬ 
lege  training  for  journalism. 

The  sharpening  trend  toward 
newspaner  cooperation  with 
journalism  schools  manifested 
itself  in  the  activities  of  many 
of  publisher  associations. 

Moreover,  editors  themselves 
were  turning  with  increasing 
frequency  to  the  journalism 
schools  for  replacements.  Of 
some  5,000  young  men  and 
women  who  were  graduated, 
nearly  all  who  wanted  news¬ 
paper  jobs  ( more  than  half) 
found  them  at  the  best  wages 
ever  paid  beginning  workers, 
and  there  was  demand  from  the 
field  for  more  graduates  than 
were  available.  At  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Illinois,  for  exampie. 
there  were  225  calls  for  the  104 
graduates. 

There  was  evidence  at  years 
end  that  plush  employment 
times  in  journalism  were  near¬ 
ly  over,  but  there  was  no  reason 
to  be'ieve  the  business  would 
close  its  doors  to  the  17,000 
young  people  in  training. 

UBLISHER  for  January  1,  1949 
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PAUL.  INARRA,  50.  with  the 
I  Busnos  Aires  (Argentina)  La 
I  prcnsa  since  1920  as  sports 
writer,  capitol  correspondent, 
assistant  news  editor  and  news 
editor  for  the  past  seven  years, 
Dec.  26,  after  a  surgical  opera¬ 
tion.  He  had  also  been  secre¬ 
tary,  vicepresident,  member  of 
the  board  of  directors  of  the 
Argentine  Press  Club. 

George  R.  Boodry,  89,  oldest 
active  employe  of  the  Boston 
(Mass.)  Globe,  in  the  paper’s 
stereotype  room  more  than  65 
years,  apprenticed  at  the  St. 
Louis  (V.o.)  Globe  -  Democrat, 
charter  member  of  the  Boston 
local  of  International  Stereotyp¬ 
ers  end  Electrotypers  Union, 

I  Dec.  23,  at  Boston. 

Fred  W.  Leadbetter,  80,  presi¬ 
dent  of  Columbia  River  Paper 
Co..  Oregon  Pulp  and  Paper 
Co..  Columbia  River  Paper 
Mills,  chairman  of  the  board  of 
Publisher  Paper  Co.,  member  of 
'  the  board  of  the  Portland  Ore¬ 
gonian  Publishing  Co.,  Dec.  22, 
in  Los  Angeles  while  he  and  his 
.  wife  were  enroute  to  their  win- 
?  ter  home  in  Santa  Barbara, 

I  Calif. 

Paul  Schellenberg,  73,  retired 
executive  editor  of  the  Buffalo 
,  (N.  Y. )  Volksfreund,  Dec.  22, 
j  when  struck  by  an  automobile 
in  Williamsville,  N.  Y. 

Howard  Talbot,  70,  corre¬ 
spondent  for  the  Philadelphia 
r  (Pa.)  Evening  Bulletin,  and  for¬ 
merly  with  the  Philadelphia  In- 
1  quircr  and  Philadelphia  Daily 
;  Sews,  Dec.  19,  at  his  home  in 
'  Collincdale,  Pa. 

Henry  Noll,  71,  veteran  Madi¬ 
son,  Wis.  newspaperman  and  a 
member  of  the  Wisconsin  State 
Journal  staff  since  1921,  Dec.  18, 
at  his  home.  He  joined  the 
staff  of  the  Madison  Democrat  in 
'  1903,  was  reporter,  city  editor 
and  managing  editor.  When  the 
two  papers  were  merged,  he  be¬ 
came  city  editor  of  the  State 
Journal,  later  requested  a  city 
hall  run. 

Harry  V.  "VanDemark,  Sr.,  67, 
former  reporter  on  the  Houston 
ITex.)  Post  and  Chronicle,  at 
Houston.  In  addition  to  his 
newspaper  work,  he  was  a  red  o 
script  writer,  theater  manager, 
and  advertising  agency  owner. 
Henry  Marshall,  68.  who  had 
been  with  the  editorial  staffs  of 
the  San  Francisco  Chronicle, 
Los  Angeles  Times  and  Covina 
(Calif.)  Argus,  at  West  Los  An¬ 
gles  after  a  five-year  illness. 
George  Saubert.  85,  superin¬ 
tendent  of  the  Spokane  (Wash.) 
Spokesman  -  Review  composing 
room  prior  to  his  retirement  in 
1922,  recently,  at  Myrtle  Point, 
Ore.  In  1877  he  came  to  Rose- 

Ibarg.  Ore.,  acquired  the  Rose- 
)«rg  Plaindealer,  later  moved 
to  Salem,  Ore.,  acquired  the 
Salem  Statesman. 

Wayne  C.  Smith,  Jr.,  24,  son 
of  Wayne  C.  Smith,  publisher, 
ffld  Blanche  Hixson  Smith,  as- 
ioclate  editor,  of  the  Meriden 
(Conn.)  Record,  employed  in 
2>e  classified  department  of  the 
Jecord  for  the  past  year,  Dec. 
®.  of  a  fatal  malady  contracted 
•hile  serving  in  the  Navy. 


Classified  Ads 

SITUATION  WANTED 
(Cash  with  Order) 

I  time  — $.50  per  line 
4  times —  .40  per  line 

HELP  WANTED  AND 
ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS 

1  time — $1.00  per  line 

2  times —  .90  per  line 

4  times —  .80  per  line 

3  lines  minimum 

Count  approx iiiiutely  flve,  5  letter 
Kurils,  uiii.-  line. 

Forms  close  WcUiiesUuy  noun. 

WHEN  ANSWERING  BLIND  ADS. 
please  address  them  as  tollows:  Box 
Number.  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER.  1475 
Broadway,  New  York  IB,  N.  Y. 


WtWaFAFtK  AffHAlaALS 

i'ubiisliini;  anil  i’riiilint;  i'lant 

APPRAISALS 

Standard  Appra.sal  Company 
b  Chuicli  street 
New  \oik  b.  New  York 


NE  WSP  APER— BROK  ERS 


AUVANTAGf.OLS  A.N’D  EXCLUSIVE 
APl'KAiS  .D  Wr.STe.K.\ 

Nr.\v  &PAP..1{S 

Marcus  Griffin  &  .Vssociates 
427  W.  iith  St..  Los  Ani;e,es  IJ,  Calif. 
C.c..,xr'uU.>iA  Wit,c.l\L.li:.S 

J.  A.  Snyder,  9980  Ura.ldock  Dr. 

_ Cii.ver  C  ty,  California _ 

CV»Mi’Lc.TE  .\c,WSPAPER 
DUO  tUAGE  SeKViCE 
KAY  CAMPBELL  COMPANY 
3974  Wilsliire  U.vd..  Los  .An/eles 
COAr'lixr.NTiAn,  i.\rOKM.ATiON 
Daily  Newspaper  Properties 
W.  H.  Gtover  C )..  Ventura,  C.ilifornia 

EXCLUSIVE  CALIFORNIA  WEEK¬ 
LIES  that  will  soon  Krow  into  dailies. 

J.  K.  GABBERT 

3937  Orange  St.,  Riverside,  Calif. 


E.\Ct,uSiVr.  newspaper  brokers  for 
27  years  —  Our  motto:  “Always  a 
sqiiarp  deal  for  buyer  and  sener." 

LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY 
Box  .52,  Mt.  Pleasant.  Michigan 
t  e.uKiU..V  dailies  ana  weeklies  bought 
and  sold.  Tlie  R.  H.  Berg  Co.,  Box  53, 

Melhouriie.  I  lorida. _ 

h>,R  lie  Yi.vG  OR  selling  in  rirh 
Iowa  field,  advise  with  Herman  H. 
Koch,  2610  Nebraska  St.,  Sioux  City, 
Iowa.  Former  pub  isher. 

Ai.AY'  BttOTitERS,  Binghamton.  N.  Y. 
Established  1914.  Newspapers  bought 

and  so'il  'vithout  publicity. _ 

★  ★Personal  teiv.ee  bai  ked  with  30 
y  ars  experience  in  the  West.  Arthur 
W.  Stypes.  625  Market  St.,  San  Fran- 

eiien  5.  Ciil'fornia. _ 

W  have  belter  buys  from  $20,000  to 

.$2,000,000, 

ODkTr  &  ODETT.  Brokers 

Piihlisher.s  for  many  years 
P.  O.  Box  .527.  San  Fernando,  Calif. 


PUBLICATIONS  WANTED _ 

.\M  now  ready  to  purchase  another 
daily  in  eity  up  to  20.000  population. 
Prefer  mid  west  or  south  Good  eash 
It.T  ment.  S'-eees'fiil  re  nr<l  P  nfideii- 
t'al.  Box  2380,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
UP  to  $100,000  down  (or  small  daily 
Ex|)erienced.  adeiiiinie  reserves,  top 
n-ferenees.  Box  2339.  Editor  &  Pan 

lisher. _ 

\y  '.EKLY  newspaper  wanted.  New 
York,  New  .lersey  nr  Pennsylvania. 
No  plant.  Quirk  notion.  Send  (nil  dp. 
tails  and  copv  of  paper  to  Box  2393, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


PUBLICATIONS  FOR  SALE 

TWG  SGUTHERN  CALIFORNIA 
weeklies.  Est.  41  years.  Gross  $34.- 
000.  $12,000  down.  ,1.  L.  Stoll.  2719 

Cloverdale  Ave..  Los  Angeles  16,  Calif. 
W  ELL  established  weekly  in  middle- 
.Vtlnntic  state.  Good  earnings,  $50,- 
000.  Half  cash.  Box  2404,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


PUBLICATIONS  FOR  SALE _ 

C.si  A—uUs.  ^  AO.  lo,  lur  January, 
noe-  reauy.  MAY  BROS.,  Binghamton, 

New  \  orK. _ 

cx^UiiiuA  WeewlI’  m  resort  city,  20 
years  under  same  management.  Uuju 
earnings.  $20,000.00  cash  required. 
The  K.  H.  Berg  Co.,  Box  55,  Mel- 
lijuriie,  Florida. 


MECHANICAL  EQUIPMENT  FOR  SALE 

GOSS  Stereotype  Metal  Furnace,  5000 
lb.  capacity,  complete  with  Kemp  bur- 
ners  and  stereotype  metal  pump. 

JOHN  GRIFFITHS  CO..  INC. 

11  West  42nd  St.,  New  York  18,  X.  Y. 
0.>  u  r  L  1^1.,  iXiijC.,  for  Goss  press, 
serial  No.  1247.  Four  plates  wide. 
224i  in.  ciitolf.  Statesman,  Salem,  Ore. 


100  DC  MOTORS — %  Horsepower  to 
7  Yi  Horsepower. 

220  440  V  olt 
Comparatively  New 

LATIN  AMERICAN  PRESS 
SYNDICATE 
230  West  Broadway 
New  York  13.  N.  Y. 


FOR  S.\LE — New  equipment,  Directo- 
inat.  Monomelt,  Morrison,  Saws,  Ro¬ 
tary,  Sliavi  rs,  Radial  Arm  Routers. 
Stereotype  Supplies,  Clia.ses,  Form 
Tables,  etc.  The  Mezo-Steele  Company, 
JOd  W  St  Mad’son  S‘..  Chicago.  III. 

NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 
S.MATCO  ROUTERS 
STEREOTYPE  MACHINERY 

John  Griffiths  Co.,  Inc. 

1 1  W ‘8f  42nd  Street 
New  York  18,  N.  Y. 


FOU  SALE — Hoe  web  rotary  16‘|)ajre 
newspaper  press,  curved  paee  caHi*T. 
shaver,  tail  cutter,  finishtnir  block.  De¬ 
livery  about  March.  Wabash  (Indi¬ 
ana)  Plain  D'^aler. 


FOU  SALE 

Duplex  rotary  nnf-tiihiilar  32  paffe 
press.  Can  print  4  colors  on  8  stand 
ard  pa?es.  or  16  pnff«*R  tabloid  Com 
plete  with  stereotype  euuipuient.  AC 
motors.  Available  itiimediate!y. 

LATIN  AMEUTCAN 
PUP'SS  SYNDICATE 
250  WEST  HUOADWAY 
New  York  City 
worth  4-8288 


DUPLEX  Tubular  paire  enstine  hox 
A-}  conflition,  Ounranfeed.  Pri#-«-d 
$300.  Tile  Paris  News,  Paris.  Texas 

FOU  SALE 

1  C.  S.  IM  -3  lnt«Tf>pe,  electric  pot. 

1  Model  A  Interfype 
Ostrander  Seymour  Mai  Uotter 
Ooss  Plate  Shaver 

Miehle  and  liabi-tick  Flu!  Be<l  Presses 
Dui>lex  Model  ’’E**  ei^lit-p:i$:e 
8  Pa^jp  C0-4S  Con  O  type  Press 
A.  C  Mfifer 

NOUTHEUN  MACHINE  WOUKS 
Marshall  fk  Jefferson  Streets 
Philadelpliia.  Pennsylvania _ 

MODEL  *‘11”  INTERTYPE.  Serial 
No.  1101.  2  ma^raz’nes,  2  nioMs.  i:ns 
pot.  liorse  m)tor.  .\.  C.  1  lO-v. 
s-nirb*  phas^.  6')  cvcle.  H40  R.  P  M 
$2,500,  Pr>e  wiM  he  reduc  d  AlOO 
per  week  until  sold.  A.  K.  Walliiig, 
Oskaloosa  Herald,  Oskaloosa.  Iowa. 

T.  ^  n  TIEWV  DUTY  Newspaper 
Tiirtles  are  now  in  use  in  new«t»Mp*T 
plants  from  eoa«!  to  coast.  Avaibfbb*! 
for  iinmedbite  delivery  in  any  ipiantitv  1 
Highest  quality,  lowest  price.  Mann  I 
faefnred  to  the  exact  heiffht  you  spe- I 
clfy.  with  one-half  inch  adjustment  up 
or  down.  All  metal  const np-* inn.  cast 
iron  machined  top.  Choice  of  casters 
With  4  inch  metal  wheels  In  heavy 
cast  iron  ball  bearine  swivel  fork 
$.59  .50,  Same  wheel  and  fi»ck.  b'tt 
sp’th  Diirex  wheel  hearinc.  $62  50 
With  .5-inch  ball  bearine  steel  wheel  in 
heavy  pcessed  steel  ball  bearing  swivel 
fork.  $71  50.  Five-inch  ball  hearinc 
rubber  wheels  optional  at  f74.50.  AO 
prices  minted  are  P.O  H.  Elkin.  N.  C 
Write  for  literature  eivin?  .♦omniete 
details,  or  order  direct.  L.  &  D.  Sale« 
Companv,  113  Market  Street.  P.  O 
Box  560,  Elkin,  North  Carolina. 


editor  &  PUBLISHER  for  January  1,  1949 


MECHANICAL  EQUIPMENT  FOR  SALB 

A44J  >V  W  i4.a 

oa  louia  trum  lo  pi.  lu  i.i  pi.  Avail- 
Mule  im,utU,ait;iy.  ueu  6»u,,„uU, 

.  iiiu  .AVK.,  Aaw  luia  io,  .x,  Y„ 

r..uiie:  oi.yant  9-1132. _ 

iKu-ueca,  uuuuia  wiUth, 
vul'uU.  Lsea  ui  .  uu '  Uoyi", 
j-um"  lui.a.  'Iviu  uuiia  luur  pages 
K  lue,  uue  unit  luu  pag,.a  w,uu.  I'leas 
iiu,.  pi’.u.iug  lUUiU  luaii  Ja.uua  I'up.eS 

ua.iy,  au  u.  p.,  d.  c.,  2av  vuil  uiuiur. 
.iiu.ui-  uri.vu  paper  uo.ai.  r  u,  luii  lu- 
la.uialiuu,  wr.ie  uux  2a8i,  Lu.ior  & 

j-u  ii»..er. _ 

ana. cl's,  iioutera, 
oa.v  'irimnura,  oial  liailera,  aietal 
Auiuinativ  Uyl.  Ureases,  Uaper 
Cullers,  bOiU  new  a„d  useu.  isieud  fur 
.  urreut  list.)  Aisu  lufgrs.  Ne...  Gall 
ruriu  Tables  and  Lump  Tiucks. 
Agents  for  “Gural”  i.ght-weignt 
a.uieo.  Chases  “tailor  made  '  to  your 
o.in  nee, IS.  Thomas  W.  Gall  Co.,  120 

iV  St  42n.l  ^t..  .New  kois  i8. _ 

M..eTc.R.Ai.  MaivcK.  Mar- 
gueii  feeuer,  gas  pot.  a.  c.  motor, 
mjids,  available  iin.iiediately.  Ben 
S.iulnian,  5liU  Fifth  Ave.,  .vew  York 
Is,  .v,  1.  BRyant  9-1132. _ 

glplex  tubulars 

Duplex  Tuuu^r  16  and  24  page  press, 
AC  drive  and  plate  casting  outfit. 
GEORGE  C.  OXFORD 

Box  561. _ Nampa,  Idaho 

Ci.AWFOivG  single  wrapper  now 
us.  d  in  ten  states.  S  ashes  mailroom 
costs.  1000  single  wraps  per  hour. 
New  model  in  production.  Write 
William  B.  Fldmondson  Cj..  1522  Cal- 
lowbill  St..  PhMadelphia  30,  Pa. 

WE  NO  LONGER  NEED 

1  Pollard  Ailing  Automatic  Marg'nal 
Magazine  Addresser  with  2'/5  inch 
stencil.  3  years  old.  Perfect  Condi¬ 
tion. 

2  Scott  folders  with  22%  in'-h  cut  off. 
Now  stored  and  well  cared  for. 

38  job  and  book  font.s  of  t.  pi-  for  lino¬ 
type.  Ranges  from  6  to  24  point  in 
variety  of  fares. 

1  2.ton  chain  hoist.  Brand  new. 

Write  Box  81,  Canal  St.  P.  O.. 
New  York  13,  N.  Y. 
Attention:  Business  Office. 


10  x  15  C  A  P  With  Kluge  Feeder 

l. ong  Fountain.  Varialile  Speed  .Motor 
$1,100.  532  Chartres  Si  .  New  Or- 
leans,  Louisiana.  Oeneral  Printing  Co. 

CUTLER-HAMMER  40/3  H.  P.  two 

m. vtor  full  automatic  newspaper  press 
drive.?  and  control  panel.i,  220  v.  3 
pli.  60  cy.  AC.  complete  with  resistors 
and  push  button  stations.  Used,  serv- 
i  eable,  now  available.  Two  are  face- 
p'ate  type,  enuipped  to  parallel;  two 
are  cross  head  type,  will  also  parallel. 
Hnni  casting  stereo  eunipment.  215i 
inch  ctoff.  s-'v  rai  n’pcps,  list  on  re- 
iinest.  The  EASTERN  COLOR  PRtxT- 
IN'G  Co..  Watpfhiiry  91,  Conn-’ctieiit. 


FOR  SALE 

HOE  SEXTUPLE 

Black  and  White  or  color,  21'/i"  cut¬ 
off,  double  fo.der,  end  feed,  available 
in  ,laniiary. 


GBSS  OCTUPLE 

23  9/16"  cutoff:  with  spot  color.  AO 
motor  drive,  eoinplete  stereo  equip¬ 
ment.  Available  immediately. 


8  PAGE  DUPLEX  FLATBED 
Model  AB — a.c.  Drive 


TWIN  GOSS  COMETS 
16  page  flatbed — a.  c..  Drive 

3  UNIT  HOE 

22- 1"  cutoff.  Hip  3  arm  reels,  tensions, 
fail  spep'l  pnst"rs,  web-break  detec¬ 
tors.  donble  folder.  75  hp.  AC  motor 
and  control,  conveyors.  Available  im¬ 
mediately. 

pott>-'k  rotary 

Ifi-nage  newspeo-'r  press,  a.  c.  motor 
drive,  stereo  equipment.  Available  im¬ 
mediately. 

BEN  SHULMAN 

500  Fifth  Ave.  New  N'o-k  18.  N.  Y. 

Suite  1721,  Phone:  BRyant  9-1132 
Cable  Address:  “Shulpresa  New  York” 
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MECHANICAL  EQUIPMENT  FOR  SALE 


Li.NoTl  I't  MATS,  o‘/2  point  Ionic 
with  bold,  6  point  Century  expanded 
with  bold,  point  Ionic  So  with 
bold  face  S2,  7  point  Ionic  with  bold. 
Ben  Shulinan,  Inc.,  137  Gould  St., 
Rocheater,  New  York. 


VAKI  TVPKR  like  new,  not  used  in 
production.  NEWS  JOURNAL.  Mans¬ 
field.  Ohio.  I 


WHAT  HAVE  YOU  GOT  TO 
SELL? 


(Or  Will  Buy) 


Duplex  or  Goss  Flatbeds,  Duplex 
Tubulars  and  Stereotype,  Duplex 
Goss,  Hoe  or  Scott  semi-cylindrical 
presses. 

For  a  quick  sale,  let  Charlie  Brown, 
formerly  with  Duplex  for  25  years, 
sell  it  for  you. 

Kave  waiting  clientele 
Contact  me. 
CHARLES  H.  BROWN 

1  North  Main  Street 
Fond  du  Lac,  Wisconsin 


NEWSPRINT  FOR  SALE 


NEWSPRINT 

Imported,  domestic 
CANADIAN  NEWSPRINT 
SUPPLY  CO. 

370  Lexineton  Are.,  New  York  17 
ORegon  9-3870 

Alfred  Horn  Herbert  Horn 


“NEWSPRINT  FOR  SALE”.  Wish  to 
make  loni;  time  contacts  with  news¬ 
papers  in  south  central  area  at  cur¬ 
rent  contract  prices.  Desiring  news¬ 
print  on  permanent  basis.  Box  2370, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


$155  PER  TON  F.  O.  B.  MILL 
Domestic  newsprint,  your  sixes 
1,000  Tons  Monthly 

S.  B.  BEHRENS  A  CO.,  54  East  9th 
Street,  New  York  City,  Phone:  OR- 
cliard  4-6460.  .Attention.  Sfr.  Stanley. 


AVAILABLE 


1500  tons  finest  quality  white  stand¬ 
ard  Canadian  newsprint. 


32  lb.  basic  weight 


ALL  SIZES 


$160  PER  TON 

F.  O.  B.  Canada  or  New  York 


tREEN  PUBLISHING  CO. 

250  West  Broadway 
New  York  13,  N.  Y. 

Tel:  WAtkins  5-4124-4125 


NEWSPAPER  PRESS  ENGINEERS 

CENTRE-AMMON  CO..  INC. 

Dirision  of  Centre  Trucking  Co.,  Inc. 

See  OUT  ad  on  page  39 


NEWSPAPER  PRESS  ENGINEERS 

NEW  S I-* .4 Fr.lt  PLANTS  allied  equip¬ 
ment,  dismantled,  moved,  erected,  local 
and  long  distance  aervice. 

W.  J.  CASEY  TRUCKING 
&  RIGGING  CO..  Inc. 

660  Bertreii  .St.,  Brooklyn  17,  N.  Y. 
Tel:  MAin  2-2231 


MACHINISTS — Dismantling,  iiioving 
assembling  entire  newspaper  plants, 
repairs,  maintenance,  service  nation- 

LORENZ  PRINTERS 
MACHINISTS  COMPANY 

35  Rose  Street,  New  Y’ork  7,  N.  Y. 

MECHANICAL  EQUIPMENT 
WANTED 

DUPLEX  FLATBED  PRESSES 
Models  A  and  K 
Box  2401,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

24-PAGE  Duplex  Tubular  Plate  Press. 
Complete  Stereotyping  Equipment  and 
Alternating  Current  Motor  Drive.  Box 
2409,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

ONE  HOE  OR  GOSS  Combination  Saw 
and  Trimmer  with  .\C  Motor  Equip¬ 
ment  in  good  operating  condition.  Box 
2408,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

GOSS  press  single  width  (two  pages 
wide.)  13H  inch  printing  diameter, 
21^  inch  cut-ofF  or  deck  for  same. 
Give  full  details  and  prices.  Box  1042, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


WANTED  HOE  OR  GOSS  Curved 
Ca.sting  Box  2154"  Sheet  Cutoff  7/16* 
Tliiekness  of  Plate.  Box  2411,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


WANTED 

Newspaper  presses  of  every  descrip¬ 
tion.  Linotypes  and  Intertypes. 

Northern  Machine  Works 

Marshall  A  Jefferson  Sts.,  Philadel¬ 
phia  22,  Pennsylvania. 


WANTED:  LINOTYPE  or  Intertype 
display  mixer  in  good  condition.  Give 
number  of  magazines  and  auxiliaries, 
serial  number,  model  and  how 
equipped.  Address  Times  Herald,  Port 
Huron,  Michigan. 


WANTED 

Rotary  and  Flatbed 
Newspaper  Presses 
Magazine  &  Gravure  Presses 

BEN  SHULMAN 

500  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  18 
Telephone:  BRyant  9-1132 


CORRESPONDENTS  AND 
REPRESENTATIVES 


EUROPEAN  correspondent.  American. 
Knows  French,  German.  Spanish, 
Italian.  Camera.  Available  asgign- 
ments.  Box  2405,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Need  CORRESPONDENT  or  STRING¬ 
ER  in  MEXICO!  Experienced  re¬ 
porter,  former  wire  service  cable  edi¬ 
tor  immediately  available  for  newa, 
feature  coverage,  assignments,  exclus¬ 
ives,  photos.  Box  2384,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


YOUR  Congressman’s  Record  will 
bear  watching  during  the  81st  Con¬ 
gress.  Subscribe  to  YOUR  CON¬ 
GRESSMAN’S  RECORD,  a  weekly 
airmailed  column  of  your  own  Con- 
greaaman’g  vote,  speeches,  and  bills 
introduced.  Cost,  $25  a  session.  Write 
to  YOUR  CONGRESSMAN’S  RE¬ 
CORD,  904-12th  St.,  NE,  Washington 
2.  D.  C. 


WASHINGTON  CORRESPONDENT— 
Available  for  assignments.  Experi¬ 
enced.  Member  Press  Gallery,  Box 
2402.  Editor  A  Publisher. 

WASHINGTON  correspondent,  top 
contacts,  seeks  new  clients.  Specialist 
regional  and  spot  news,  features,  trade 
facts,  science.  Box  2415,  Editor  A 
I’ll  blisher. 


FEATURES— WANTED  _ 

FEATURES  WANTED  by  one  of  the 
fastest  growing  syndicates  in  the 
country.  Women's  column.s.  Sewing, 
Gardening,  Hobbies,  Fix  Its,  or  what 
liave  you.  We  have  newspapers  with 
circulation  tolaliiig  over  1  million 
weekly.  Send  samples  and  other  infor¬ 
mal  ion  to: 

SCALE  MODEI.  HOME 
PLAN.MNG  CO. 

819  Lafayette  Bldg.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 


JOB  SEEKER’S  HAVEN 
A  NEW  COMPI.ETELY 
PERSONALIZED  SERVICE 
Magazine,  Book  Publishing,  and  Ad¬ 
vertising  Agency  Specialist.  Y'our  job 
campaign  personally  promoted  and 
supervised.  Individual  guidance. 

GENE  NASH 
JOB  CONSULTANT 
11  W.  42nd  St.,  Suite  744,  New  York 
18.  Tel:  PE  6-2333. 


TK,VN.SI.iATION  and  research  by  Euro¬ 
pean  Specialists — 20  Languages — 
-American  Committee  for  Emigre 
Scholars  and  Writers — 66  Fifth 
Avenue — SPring  7-1181 — New  York. 


QUICK  SURE  WAY  TO 
.\It)RE  WANT  AD  PROFITS! 


Parish  A  Pickett  Service  is  your  quick 
sure  way  to  more  Want  Ad  profits. 
Each  month’s  issue  brings  you  practi¬ 
cal  staff-training  material,  sound  man¬ 
agement  tips,  sell-on-sight  campaigns, 
promotional  aids.  Personalized  counsel 
on  YOUR  problems  at  no  additional 
cost,  tool  Write  today  for  FREE 
sample  of  the  Want  Ad  Service  that 
Makes  You  More  Money. 

PARI.SH  A  PICKETT 
Tested  Want  Ad  Selling  Plans 
News  Tower,  Miami  36,  Fla. 


JANUARY-FEBRUARY  '49  dates 
available  now  to  limited  number  of 
'  Linotype-Intertype  students.  Learn 
world-famons  system.  Free  literature. 
V.  A.  approved.  Milo  Bennett’s  School, 
English.  Indiana. 


HELP  WANTED— ADVERTISING 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER  for  five- 
day  afternoon  paper  starting  publica¬ 
tion  January  20.  Write  or  phone  Don 
McKay,  Publisher.  Oak  Ridger,  Oak 
Ridge,  Tennessee.  Housing  available. 


.VUVEKTISING  MANAGER  for  after¬ 
noon  daily  in  middle  western  city  of 
10,000  population.  Experienced  young 
man  with  demonstrated  sales  ability, 
small  city  background  preferred.  Ex¬ 
cellent  opportunity  for  salesman  in 
larger  field,  who  feels  he’s  in  rut,  to 
try  his  wings.  Permanent.  January 
opening.  Write  details,  references. 

Box  2392,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

ADVERTISING  SALESMAN:  Want 
immediately  first-class  special  edition 
and  special  page  salesman.  Newspa¬ 
per  trained,  35  to  50,  with  auto. 
Drawing  account  against  liberal  com¬ 
mission,  52-week-in-year  programs 
with  strongest  selling  appeal.  North¬ 
west  Ohio  metropolitan  organization, 
wide  work  area.  Rush  full  details  ex¬ 
perience,  newspaper  background.  Box 
2394.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER  and  AD 
MAN.  Must  be  hard  workers.  New 
daily.  Wonderful  opportunity.  South¬ 
western  United  States.  Write  Box 
2377.  Editor  A  Pnbiisher. 


DISPLAY  advertising  salesman  tor 
large  esatem  metropolitan  daily  and 
Sunday  paper.  An  excellent  opportnn- 
ity.  Man  with  department  store  and 
specialty  shop  experience  preferred. 
Anniv  Box  2281.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


DISPLAY  SALESMAN  tor  3,000  cir¬ 
culation  weekly  40  miles  from  New 
York.  Opportunity  tor  young  man 
with  plenty  of  push.  Car  essential. 
Box  2391.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


EXCELLENT  opportunity  for  young 
man  to  advance  with  fast-growing 
small  daily.  Must  have  several  years 
successful  experience  in  selling  dis¬ 
play,  laying  out  and  writing  ropy.  Job 
permanent.  State  starting  salary  re¬ 
quired.  News-Herald,  P.  O.  Box  471, 
WillniiKhhy,  Ohio. 


I  HELP  WANTED— EDITORIAL 


ARE  YOU  A  HANDY  MANf 

An  afternuou  daily  near  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  has  a  job,  not  a  position,  for  i 
newsman  who  can  hit  the  street  or 
hold  down  the  copy  desk,  as  occasion 
demniids.  Tliere’s  a  bright  futnrt 
here  for  a  newsman  with  the  right 
stuff.  Box  2413,  Editor  A  Publisher 


COPY  MAN,  experienced  on  telegraph 
desk,  versatile  Catholic  man  for  amtU 
diocesan  midweatern  weekly.  Send 
full  details  of  experience  and  salary 
required.  Box  2299,  Editor  A  Pub 
liiher. 


EDITORIAL  WRITER,  young,  at 
least  in  ideas,  to  assist  on  editorial 
page  of  large  metropolitan  newspaper. 
We  value  readable  writing  that  car¬ 
ries  information  and  punch.  Give 
background  and  send  samples.  Iloi 
2342,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


EDITOK-.MANAGER  for  The  Jackson 
News,  weekly  published  in  county 
seat  of  Northampton  county,  N.  C.; 
experienced  man  or  woman  capable 
complete  charge,  news  and  advertis¬ 
ing;  knowledge  of  job  printing  de¬ 
sirable  but  not  requisite;  automobile 
needed  but  not  necessary  to  start;  ei- 
tablished  paper  with  ABC  circulation; 
oiiportuuity  for  expansion  of  paper, 
with  part  ownership  if  desired  after 
proving  ability;  paper  printed  in  mod¬ 
ern  shop  in  nearby  town.  Salary,  or 
salary  and  commission  to  right  person. 
Place  must  be  filled  immediately. 
Parker  Brothers,  Inc.,  Publishers. 
Ahoskie.  N.  C. 


EXPERIENCED  DESK  MAN,  prefer 
ably  with  ’Tennessee  background  on 
five-day  afternoon  paper  starting  pub¬ 
lication  January  20th.  Write  or  phone 
Don  McKay,  Publisher  Oak  Ridger, 
Oak  Ridge,  'Tennessee.  Housing  avail¬ 
able. 


WIRE  EDITOR.  Experienced.  New 
Southwestern  daily.  Wonderful  op¬ 
portunity.  Write  Box  2376,  Editor  i 
Publisher. 

1,000  WATT  AM-FM  radio  station 
near  Chicago  wants  reporter  experi¬ 
enced  on  beats  for  news  writing  posi¬ 
tion.  Box  2397,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


YOUNG  Journalism  graduate  with 
knowledge  of  rewrite  to  do  spot  news 
and  weekly  newsletters.  Chance  for  ad¬ 
vancement.  Starting  salary  $45.00 
week.  Write  Joe  W.  Trundle,  Box 
249,  Wilmington,  Ohio. 


HELP  WANTED— INSTRUCTORS 

3  INSTRUCTORS  wanted  for  school 
in  Philndelpliia.  Must  have  at  least 
5  years  newspaper  writing  experi¬ 
ence  and  college  graduate.  Box  2399. 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED— MECHANICAL 

IF  Y’OU  ARE  a  mechanical  superin¬ 
tendent  thoroughly  qualified  by  experi¬ 
ence  in  every  phase  of  newspaper  pro¬ 
duction  including  press  room,  and  de¬ 
sire  a  permanent  connection  at  above 
average  pay,  write  in  complete  detail, 
in  confidence,  all  about  yourself.  Thie 
is  an  unusual  opening  and  will  appeal 
to  the  highest  type  mechanical  execu¬ 
tive  with  plenty  of  KNOW  HOW. 
Located  in  one  of  the  best  midwest 
cities  under  100,000  population.  Write 
Box  2412,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


HERE  IS  AN  IDEAL  situation  for  a 
competent  union  machine  operator  and 
an  ad  alley  compositor  in  a  city  of 
50,000,  38  miles  from  Chicago,  daily- 
Sunday  newspaper.  Scale  $1.85  _an 
hour  and  now  in  process  of  negotia¬ 
tions.  40-hour  week;  vacations  and  6 
holidays  with  pay;  group  insurance 
and  hospitalization  for  member  and 
family.  Will  cooperate  in  securing  liv¬ 
ing  quarters.  Address  reply  to  Box 
2364,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


MACHINISTS 

Union  newspaper  press  machinists 
needed  on  large  metropolitan  newspa¬ 
per  at  prevailing  union  wages,  bene- 
11  and  retirement  plan.  Write  ium- 
.njiry  of  qualifications  and  experience 
to  Box  2369,  Editor  A  PuVieher. 


EDITOR  S  PUBLISHER  for  January  1,  1949 


HELP  WANTED— MECHANICAL 


COMBINATION  lino  operntor  and 
floor  man  wanted.  Steady  situation. 
The  Daily  Pantagraph,  Bloomington, 
Illinois. _ 

SHOP  FORIWIAN  and  3  COMBINA- 
TiO.N  LIXOTYPK  OPKKATORS  AND 
kLoOR  MKN.  New  Southwestern 
daily.  Good  climate,  housing  avail¬ 
able.  Write  Box  2378,  Hditor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


HELP  WANTED— PROMOTION 


PROMOTION  MAN 

A  newspaper  in  100,000  circulation 
classification  is  in  need  of  a  good  pro¬ 
motion  man  who  has  had  experience  in 
market  research,  letter  writing,  ciren- 
Istion,  advertising  and  news  promo¬ 
tions.  Preferably  a  man  who  is  good 
St  making  talks  and  presentations.  In 
reply  state  age,  experience  and  salary 
expected.  Reply  Box  2335,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


LITERARY  AGENCY  SERVICE 

.NBWiSPAPERMEN’S  AGENCY.  Arti¬ 
cles,  Books,  Fiction,  Plays  marketed. 
Bertha  Klausner,  130  E.  40th  St.,  N.  Y. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— 
ADVERTISING 


.IDVERTISING  MANAGER,  rounded 
experience,  first  and  second  newspa¬ 
pers,  different  markets,  good  back¬ 
ground,  good  record  for  building 
morale  and  producing  sales,  good  ref¬ 
erences,  interested  in  advertising  or 
retail  managership,  metropolitan  daily, 
middle  west  preferred.  Box  2410,  Edi- 

tor  &  Publisher. _ 

ADVERTISING  Salesman,  7  years  ex¬ 
perience,  college  grad.  Aggressive, 
hustler,  experienced  circulation  and 
editorial.  Box  2414,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher; _ 

DISPLAY  salesman.  Seeks  better  op¬ 
portunity,  college  grad.  Young,  10 
years’  experience  agency  and  newspa¬ 
per.  Now  with  New  York  area  daily  of 
39M.  Box  2310,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
JOURNALISM  GRADUATE  Univer¬ 
sity  Missouri,  wants  job  in  Advertis¬ 
ing.  Veteran,  21,  single.  Training  in 
copy,  layout,  retail,  direct  mail,  radio 
commercials.  Experience  in  selling. 
Have  car.  Southwest  preferred.  Avail - 
ible  after  February  2.  Write:  Neff 
Hall,  Room  208,  Columbia,  Missouri. 


SITUATION  WANTED— CARTOONIST 

CARTOONIST.  Experienced,  good  idea 
man,  wishes  to  assist  professional 
cartoonist.  Box  2314,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher _ 

CARTOONIST — Free  lance,  on  the 
loose  I  Edtiorials,  gags,  comic  strips, 
ids,  etc.  Box  2344,  Editor  &  Publisher, 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— 
_ CIRCULATION _ 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER  age  32, 
txperienced  in  all  phases  of  circula¬ 
tion  work.  Excellent  record.  Best  of 
references.  Available  30  days.  Box 
8346,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


This  nnusual  young  circula¬ 
tion  executive,  38,  has  a 
blue-ribbon  record  of  sne- 
cesses  crowded  into  28  years 
of  experience*,  along  with 
consistent  advancement  in  5 
outstanding  organizations. 

An  excellent  analyst,  promo¬ 
ter,  trainer  and  manager  of 
men;  whose  ideas  have  con¬ 
sistently  won  and  held  steady 
profitable  gains. 

Not  a  run-of  mill  job-seeker, 
as  you'll  discover  when  you 
see  his  fine  record  and  A-1 
references.  If  the  solution 
to  your  circulation  problem 
is  worth  88-lOM  annually, 
don't  hesitate  to  reply  in  ab¬ 
solute  confidence  to  Box 
2359,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

*  10  years  part-time  prior 
to  journalism  graduation;  18 
years  full-time  since. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— 
CIRCULATION 


VOUNG  Circulation  Manager,  26, 
available  immediately  due  to  merger. 
Four  years’  experience  in  all  phases, 
college  gru<luati>  with  circulation  nian- 
ageiiieiit  major.  Best  References.  R.  1). 
Armstrong,  .527  Imperial  Itlvd.,  Reno, 
Nevada. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— EDITORIAL 

-Vltl.E  neusman,  writes  readable,  con- 
vise  news  story;  colorful  feature, 
strung  editorial.  Experienced  on 
Weekly  and  crack  morning  daily.  Cam- 
era-wise,  iiiake-np  conscious,  graphic 
arts  hobbyist,  .\larried,  26,  veteran, 
no  pumpkins  in  backyard.  Seek  writ 
ing  berth  on  bright,  youthful  paper 
with  outlet  for  color  and  punch.  Re¬ 
ferences,  samples,  photo  on  request. 

Box  239.'),  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

AGGRESSIVE 

If  you’re  looking  for  a  man  who  can 
learn  fast,  here  he  is.  College,  Army 
newspaper.  Journalism  Degree.  25, 
single,  go  anywhere.  Sports,  general. 
Box  2354,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
AVAILABLE  IM.VI  EDIATELY — Re¬ 

porter  with  6  months'  experience  on 
tne<liuin-sized  daily.  Journalism  gradu¬ 
ate.  Veteran.  23,  single,  will  travel. 

Box  2386,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

AVAILABLE  immediately.  Reporter. 
23.  Single.  Have  car.  3  months  state 
editor  Ohio  daily,  4  months  police  re¬ 
porter  east  coast  resort  daily.  Will 
go  anywhere.  Robert  Oarsson,  1146 
East  8th  St..  Brooklyn,  New  York. 


CITY 

EDITOR 

Young,  able, 

,  married; 

seeks 

life  career 

with  paper 

that 

needs  real 

newsman. 

Box 

2294,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

t'Ol’YREADER — 20  years  editorial  ex- 
iierieiice.  Go  anywhere.  Box  2403, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


CRACKERJACK 
Writer  and  Editor 

.Vvailable  for  Magazine,  advertis¬ 
ing,  newspaper  or  publicity. 


You  will  know  about  my  most 
recent  writing  and  reporting  job 
for  New  York  daily.  Personal 
mention  in  columns  and  NKW.S- 
WEEK. 

Recoril  and  background  speak 
for  tliemsi-lves :  Seven  years  .Vs- 
sistant  Managing  Editor.  Phila 
dclpliia. 

Two  years  Assistant  Executive 
Editor,  Chicago. 

.Vew  York  assigniiii-nts  include 
f’liief  of  Bureau  United  Nations. 


Have  done  everything  around  a 
newspaper  plant  but  set  type. 

The  usual  highest  References 


Family  man.  38 
$8-10,000 

Box  238:1,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


CUB  REPORTER  or  publicity  cub; 
one  year  as  editor-reporter  Army 
newsmag;  B.A.  in  journalism;  deft, 
expert  writer:  would  leave  New  York. 

Box  2320.  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

CUB  REPORTER,  single,  25,  Vet., 
B,A.,  clean-cut,  references:  willing  to 
work  within  300  miles  of  New  York 
City.  Victor  Timoner.  152  Parkside 

Ave,,  Brooklyn  26,  N.  Y. _ 

DESK  or  reporting.  Age  29.  Seven 
years  newspapers,  press  service,  radio 
news.  Edited  small  daily  two  years. 

Box  2387.  F'ditor  A  Publisher. _ 

EMPLOYED  desk  street  man  seeks 
dav  job  southwest  or  California.  Box 
2400.  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

FiXPERT  sports  writer,  editor  wants 
to  move  up.  Conscientious,  ’Thorough 
Experience;  6  years;  .Some  radio,  cam- 
era.  Box  2390.  Editor  A  Publisher. 

36-VEAR-OLD  Sports  Editor.  With  20 
years'  experience  and  10  years  Radio 
work.  Box  2366,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— EDITORIAL 

PHt)TOGRAPHER  -  REPORTER  de¬ 
sires  position  on  medium  sized  daily 
or  Weekly.  Have  done  some  free-lance 
work,  can  show  pictures.  Have  knowl¬ 
edge  of  radio  hews  writing  and  a  B.  J. 
from  .Missouri.  Write  Box  2396,  Editor 
A  Publisher,  stating  salary  and  re¬ 
quirements. 


R.IDIO  News  Director,  28,  married. 
Leaving  WRZE.  York,  Pa.  3  years 
Dailies.  Fine  announcer.  Write  com¬ 
ment.  Minimum  $75.  Box  2372,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


RESPONSIBLE  REPORTER,  25,  col¬ 
lege,  experience  small  daily,  now  edi- 
tor  monthly  paper,  circulation  100,000. 
Award  winner.  Single.  Go  anywhere. 
Box  2341,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


REPORTER,  available  immediately, 
23.  single,  B.S.  Journalism.  Go  any¬ 
where.  Box  2416,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


REPORTER,  veteran,  23,  single,  3 
years  college,  3  years  experience  copy 
boy,  sportsw;riter  in  Midwest  city  of 
300.000,  desires  change.  Go  anywhere. 
Excellent  references.  Box  2389,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher. 


REPORTER,  young,  single,  college 
graduate,  small  daily  experience.  Job 
with  future,  primary.  Starting  salary, 
secondary.  Own  car.  Box  2318,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher. 


REPORTER  on  daily  of  50,000  circu¬ 
lation  who  can  furnish  top  references 
from  present  employer  wants  job  on 
bigger  paper.  Has  won  awards  for  fea¬ 
ture  work.  Box  2298,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


SPORTS  EDITOR,  40,000  daily,  wants 
job  in  southwest;  wife’s  health  forcing 
move.  Age  34,  ambitious,  conscien¬ 
tious;  crisp  writer  on  all  phases.  Box 
2361,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


SW  EDITORS  PLEASE  NOTE:  Young 
woman,  photographer-feature  writer, 
five  years'  general  photo  daily  experi¬ 
ence  (sequence  photos  a  specialty.) 
plus  two  years  feature  writing,  wants 
position  on  daily  in  Southwest.  Air¬ 
force  PRO  as  WAC.  Bylined,  both 
tihoto  and  feature.  P.  O.  Box  1374, 
Phoenix,  Arizona. 


UO  No.  I  Michle  Cylinder  presses 
39  X  53  with  Dexter  Suction  Pile 
Feeders,  Ext.  Delys’ 

(2)  New  Miller  Simplex  Presses,  20 
X  26 

1(1)  New  No.  2  Kelly  Press.  (1)  No. 

,  2  Kelly  Press 

1(1)  New  12  X  18  Little  Giant  Press. 

(1)  12  X  18  Little  Giant, 

(4)  Kell.v  B.  Presses,  10  x  15  C  A  P 
with  Kluge  Feeder, 

14  X  22  C  A  P  Press;  8  x  12  and  10 
X  15  Golding  Presses. 


Models  31,  8.  14  and  5  Linotype  Ma- 
chines  with  Equipment,  (44)  Lino¬ 
type  Magazines,  (4)  Steel  Magazine 
Racks,  (52)  Fonts  of  Linotype  Mats 
with  Accents,  Ludlow  Machine  with 
Electric  Pot.  Super  Surfacer  Ma¬ 
chine.  (6)  Ludlow  Cabinets.  Sticks. 
(116)  F’onts  of  Ludlow  Matrices. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— EDITORIAL 

WASHINGTON,  D.  ().,  newspaper, 
writing,  editing  or  public  relations  job 
wanted  by  bachelor,  30,  with^  AB. 
journalism,  political  science,  (’45); 
3  years’  experience  newspaper  report¬ 
ing,  editing;  training  in  engineering 
and  the  arts;  SDK;  commercial  pilot, 
.SEL,  CFI.  Now  in  mid-West.  Box 

2407,  Editor  A  Publisher, _ 

YOUNG  woman,  former  assistant  cul¬ 
tural  attache;  wartime  overseas  editor- 
researcher;  now  with  foreign  delega¬ 
tion  wants  to  return  to  publications 
field  to  work  with  public,  relations,  ad 
agency,  or  editor.  Also  fashion  copy 
and  secretarial  experience.  Resume, 
references.  Box  2324,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— 
INSTRUCTORS 


UNIVERSITY  OR  COLLEGE  IN- 
."’rRUCTOR — .M.  A.  in  Journalism 
with  five  years'  experience  in  top  edi- 
torial  posts  in  small  daily  fields,  Illi- 
nois,  Indiana,  and  California,  experi- 
diced  and  trained  in  business  side 
work  also,  desires  position  in  college 
or  university  instruction.  Can  handle 
almost  any  instruction  assignment  in 
journalism  and  related  subjects.  29- 
years-old.  married,  two  children,  in¬ 
terested  in  settling  down  at  job  with 
a  future.  Prefer  mid-west,  southwest, 
or  Pacific  coast.  Write  Floyd  O. 
Combs.  505  Bowman  Terrace,  Vin¬ 
cennes,  Indiana.  Best  references. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— 
PUBUC  RELATIONS 


EXPERIENCED  Press  Agent  available 
immediately.  Former  Newspaperman. 
Excellent  record  handling  shows, 
sjiorts,  promotions.  Highest  references. 
Will  travel  anywhere.  Box  2388,  Edi- 
tor  A  Publisher. _ , 

FiXPERIE.NCED  public  relations  man, 
36,  college  graduate,  six  years  metro¬ 
politan  newspaper,  including  .radio 
newscasting,  plus  six  years  aviation 
and  airline  publicity  and  public  rela¬ 
tions,  wants  position  with  future  and 
security.  Box  2398,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


5loduI  F  Elrod  Machine  with  17' 
Molds,  Other  Miscellaneous  Items. 


(600)  Fonts  of  Foundry  Type  in 
Cases  up  to  72  pt.  (13)  Steel  48  A 
24drawer  type  cabinets,  (7)  Flat 
top  Type  Cabinets,  (2)  50  x  75. 
Steel  Imp.  Stones,  (15)  Steel  Gallev 
Cabinets.  39  x  53  Craftsman  Line¬ 
up  Table,  Many  other  Items  for 
Composing  Room. 


.Sew  Christensen  Gang  Stitcher,  Model 
B.  Cleveland  Folder  with  Contin¬ 
uous  Feeder,  WF  Cleveland  Folder 
with  Friction  Feeder,  (3)  Stitchers,. 
40"  and  44"  Model  lOZ  Power 
Paper  Cutters,  (85)  Sections  Steel 
Shelving,  (30)  Steel  Lockers,  (125) 
.\.C.  Fluorescent  Lights..  Office 
Equipment.  20.000  lbs.  ELROD- 
MATERIAL. 


INSPECTION  ALL  DAY  PREVIOUS  TO  SALE 

SCHVifARTZ  BROS.,  AUCTIONEERS 

277  BROADWAY.  NEW  YORK  CITY 
WORTH  4-1370 

Sale  By: — Morris  Schwartz,  Auct. 

(Write  for  Complete  Circular) 


CLASSIFIED  DISPLAY  CLASSIFIED  DISPLAY 


PUBLIC  AUCTION  SALE 

modern  PRINTING 

BOOKBINDING  &  LINOTYPE  PLANT 
52  East  19th  St.,  N.  Y.  C.— I  Ith  Floor 
TUESDAY,  JANUARY  I  Ith,  1949 
10:30  A.  M. 

Suiiif  Motor-i  A-C. — Others  D.C. 


editor  &  PUBLISHER  for  lanuory  1,  1949 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 

By  Robert  U.  Brown 

AT  THE  National  Conference  of  has  done  some  spade  work  on 


Editorial  Writers  in  Louisville 
recently  we  were  relaxing  be¬ 
tween  sessions  with  a  couple  of 
journalism  school  directors.  Be¬ 
ing  educators,  we  thought  they 
were  the  logical  ones  to  hear 
something  that  had  been  kicking 
around  in  our  mind  for  some 
time. 

It  was  our  contention  that  one 
of  the  greatest  threats  to  the 
newspapers  of  the  future  lies  in 
the  inadequate  teaching  of  our 
youth  on  the  techniques  of  good 
reading.  Based  on  observations 
in  our  own  family  and  in  those 
of  personal  friends,  it  was  our 
belief  we  are  developing  in  our 
primary  schools  a  nation  of 
slow,  bad  readers.  The  reasons 
are  probably  many:  crowded 
schools  and  insufficient  teachers; 
over-emph''sis  of  progressivism 
in  many  schools  and  overlooking 
the  fundamentals;  too  much  re¬ 
liance  on  visual  and  auditory 
educational  devices. 

We  are  not  deprecating  pro¬ 
gressive  education;  there  un¬ 
doubtedly  are  children  who 
thrive  on  it.  Nor  are  we  dis¬ 
paraging  the  strides  made  in 
visual  education.  It  has  a  place, 
also. 

But  we  have  seen  college  stu¬ 
dents  who  were  handicapped  in 
their  work  because  they  were 
slow  readers,  and  some  who 
could  not  write  in  longhand  but 
had  to  print  their  letters.  And 
we  know  of  primary  end  sec¬ 
ondary  school  students  so  defi¬ 
cient  in  reading  skill  that  they 
have  no  taste  for  reading  any¬ 
thing.  Most  of  it  is  traceable 
to  inadequate  instruction  at  the 
start  of  the  child's  reading  ca¬ 
reer.  The  few  “remedial  read¬ 
ing"  clinics  in  New  York  are 
jammed  with  children  who  are 
trying  to  catch  up  on  something 
they  should  have  been  taught  at 
the  beginning. 

It  shouldn't  take  a  diagram  to 
show  newspapermen  what  is  go¬ 
ing  to  happen  to  their  profession 
if  we  continue  to  develop  a  na¬ 
tion  of  listeners  and  movie 
watchers  who  either  cannot  or 
do  not  went  to  read. 

Our  listeners  in  Louisvil'e, 
Gerald  Forbes,  chairman  of  the 
department  of  journalism  at  the 
University  of  Mississippi,  and 
A.  Gayle  Waldrop,  director  of 
the  college  of  journalism  at  the 
University  of  Colorado,  thought 
it  was  an  interesting  subject  for 
study  inasmuch  as  they  are  deal¬ 
ing  with  future  newspapermen. 
•  •  * 

SO  FAR  that  has  all  been  a  pet 

theory  we  have  hesitated  to 
discuss  in  print  without  facts. 
This  week  we  have  some  facts, 
of  a  sort.  At  least  it  is  testi¬ 
mony. 

The  College  English  Associa¬ 
tion  met  in  New  York  at  Colum¬ 
bia  University  as  part  of  the 
Modern  Language  Association  of 
America.  Resolutions  cahing 
for  curricular  reform  were  pre¬ 
sented  on  behalf  of  the  Rocky 
Mountain  region  group  by  Prof. 
Amanda  M.  Ellis  of  Colorado 
College.  Maybe  Gayle  Waldrop 
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our  theory. 

Prof.  Ellis  explained  recent 
surveys  have  shown  that  both 
high  school  and  college  teachers 
feel  aggressive  action  is  needed 
to  overcome  some  of  the  condi¬ 
tions  that  “leave  many  students 
unable  to  read  well  or  to  write 
well." 

There  is  a  little  proof  of  what 
we  have  been  talking  about.  If 
every  new'spaper  editor  would 
make  a  survey  of  the  elementary 
schools  in  his  neighborhood  this 
trend  might  be  reversed  before 
it  is  too  late.  Are  the  schools 
spending  too  much  time  on 
movie  and  radio  techniques  of 
education?  Are  they  advancing 
children  from  class  to  class  be¬ 
fore  they  have  been  well- 
grounded  in  the  fundamentals  of 
good  reading  habits? 

If  so,  the  system  should  be 
corrected.  After  all,  the  printed 
word  is  the  on  y  permanent  rec¬ 
ord  we  have  and  future  citizens 
should  be  able  to  understand  it. 


AT  THIS  time  every  year,  our 

rese-'.rch  staff  Is  knee  deep  in 
statistics,  having  just  pulled  the 
annual  E  &  P  M.arket  Guide  off 
the  press  and  now  slaving  on 
the  E  &  P  International  Year 
Book  due  the  end  of  January. 

The  latter  book,  as  most  of  our 
readers  know,  is  the  only  publi¬ 
cation  in  the  world  listing  the 
daily  newspapers  of  every  coun¬ 
try  with  additional  data  about 
publL-hers  and  editors  provided 
in  most  cases.  For  the  English- 
speaking  nations  the  Year  Book 
provides  complete  data  on  key 
personnel,  circulations,  ad  rates, 
etc. 

As  anyone  can  imagine,  the 
most  difficult  part  of  the  Year 
Bcok  to  compile  is  the  listings 
for  the  Central  Europern  and 
Asiatic  countries,  particularly 
those  in  the  Soviet  sphere  of 
influence.  Most  of  the  govern¬ 
ments  in  those  countries  don't 
have  complete  lists  of  publica¬ 
tions.  or  if  they  do  they  won't 
release  them. 

For  the  last  two  years  we 
have  had  a  representative  in 
Vienna  trying  to  gather  a  Cen¬ 
tral  Europe'^n  list  by  mail.  A 
letter  from  him  this  week  is  re¬ 
vealing  of  the  mentality  of  the 
Communist  mind. 

“I  mailed  mimeographed  ques¬ 
tionnaires  in  the  respective  lan¬ 
guages  to  all  newspapers  in  the 
countries  concerned.  Apart  from 
Austria,  the  surveys  were  not 
successful,  as  the  newspapers  of 
the  Communist  influenced  coun¬ 
tries  probably  do  not  dare  to 
give  anv  information,  especiaTy 
to  non-Communist  quarters.  As 
an  example,  only  2  question¬ 
naires  were  returned  out  of  42 
mailed  to  Rumania;  3  were  re¬ 
turned  out  of  36  mailed  to  Po¬ 
land;  and  one  from  Bulgaria. 
From  the  other  countries,  simi¬ 
lar  results." 

He  reports  he  has  had  little 
luck  with  the  ministries  of  in¬ 
formation  and  press  organiza¬ 
tions  in  the  various  countries 


E&P  CALENDAR 

Jan.  9,  1949 — A  r  i  z  o  n  a 
Newspaper  Assn.,  annual 
meeting,  Phoenix,  Ariz. 

Jan.  9 — Associated  Dailies 
annual  meeting.  Hotel  Syra¬ 
cuse,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Jan.  10-11 — New  York 
State  Publishers  Assn,  con¬ 
vention,  Hotel  Syracuse, 
Syracuse.  N.  Y. 

Jan.  13-15 — Kansas  Press 
Assn.  57th  annual  conven¬ 
tion.  Hotel  Lassen,  Wichita. 

Jan.  14-15— Aliied  Daily 
Newspaper,  annual  meeting, 
Washington  Athletic  Club, 
Seattle. 

Jan.  14-15  —  Northwest 
Missouri  Press  Assn,  meeting, 
St.  Joseph. 

Jan.  14-16 — Missouri  Ad¬ 
vertising  Clinic,  Columbia. 

Jan.  17 — Missouri  Associ¬ 
ate  Dailies  meeting,  Kansas 
City. 

Jan.  17-19 — Newspaper  Ad¬ 
vertising  Executives  As.sn. 
meeting.  Fdgewater  Beach 
Hotel,  Chicago. 

Jan.  18 — New  England 
Daily  Newspaper  Assn,  win¬ 
ter  meeting,  Copley  Plaza 
Hotel,  Boston. 

Jan.  20 — California-Nevada 
Associated  Press  member's’ 
annual  meeting.  Fresno,  Calif. 

Jan.  20-22 — C  a  1  i  f  o  r  n  i  a 
Newspaper  Publishers  Assn, 
annual  convention.  Hotel 
California,  Fresno. 

Jan.  20-22 — Alabama  Press 
Assn.  78th  annual  conven¬ 
tion,  Birmingham. 

Jan.  20-22— University  of 
Washington  School  of  Jour¬ 
nalism.  36th  annual  News¬ 
paper  Institute,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Jan.  21-22  —  Tennessee 
Press  Assn,  midwinter  busi- 
nes.3  meeting.  Hotel  Hermi¬ 
tage,  Nashville. 

Jan.  22 — Texas  Press  Assn, 
midwinter  meeting,  Driskill 
Hotel,  Austin. 

Jan.  31 — New  York  State 
Society  of  Newspaper  Edi¬ 
tors’  winter  meeting.  Ten 
Eyck  Hotel,  Albany. 


receiving  only  propaganda  pam¬ 
phlets. 

It  recalls  what  we  wrote  here 
Dec.  4  about  the  difficulties  for¬ 
eign  correspondents  encounter 
trying  to  cover  Moscow.  They 
must  write  letters  to  official 
sources  for  information,  but 
they  never  receive  an  answer  in 
writing. 


E.  R.  Stevenson, 
Waterbury 
Editor,  Retires 

Waterbury,  Conn. — E.  Robert 
Stevenson,  editor-in-chief  of  the 
Waterbury  Republican,  Amer¬ 
ican  and  Sunday 
Republican,  who 
has  been  with 
the  newspapers 
nearly  32  years, 
is  retiring  Jan. 

1. 

Mr.  Stevenson 
came  to  Water¬ 
bury  March  1, 

19  17,  from 
S  p  r  i  n  g  f  ield. 

Mass.,  where  he 
had  been  city 
editor  of  the 
Republican.  He 
served  as  editor  of  the  Water¬ 

bury  Republican  for  five  years 
and  when  the  latter  paper  pur¬ 
chased  the  American  in  1922, 
he  became  managing  editor  of 
both  papers.  He  became  editor- 
in-chief  in  1927  and  is  also  a 

vicepresident  and  director  of 
American  -  Republican,  Inc.,  the 
publishing  company. 

Born  in  New  Haven,  Mr. 
Stevenson  received  a  bachelor 
of  arts  degree  in  1907  from  Yale 
College.  He  entered  Yale  with 
only  $36  to  his  credit,  earned 
the  money  to  pay  his  college 
expenses  and  graduated  with  $6 
in  his  pocket  and  free  of  debt. 

He  earned  the  money  for  his 
education  at  many  jobs,  includ¬ 
ing  reporting  for  the  old  New 
Haven  Palladium  and  the  Union, 
both  long  since  suspended.  He 
also  worked  for  the  Journal- 
Courier  and  the  Register. 

Mr.  Stevenson  for  many  years 
has  been  a  member  of  the 
American  Society  of  Newspaper 
Editors. 


'Economic  Trend' 

New  York  Herald  Tribune’s 
annual  survey  section  of  Amer¬ 
ican  business,  "The  American 
Economic  Trend,”  will  appear 
Monday.  Jan.  3.  Business  and 
Financial  Fditor  C.  Norman 
Stabler  is  directing  this  first-of- 
the-year  review.  Financial  and 
business  reporters  are  making 
on-the-spot  examinations  of 
every  aspect  of  U.S.  business. 


FOR  SALE 

EASTERN  DAILY— 000.00 

Growing  newspaper  in  Middle  Atlantic  States. 

New  plant  and  equipment.  Approximately 
4,000  circulation.  !\o  competition.  Attractive 
college  city  and  agricultural  region,  steady  in¬ 
dustrial  payrolls. 

Plant  construction  now  under  way  by  national 
maniifarturcr  to  cmp'oy  several  thousand. 
Splendid  living  conditions,  with  resort  area 
nearby.  Financing  arranged. 

CONTACT  THE  NEAREST  OFFICE  OF  THE  EXCLUSIVE  REPRESENTATIVES 

BLACKBURN-HAMILTON  COMPANY.  INC. 

Media  Brokers 

WASHINGTON.  D.  C.  DALLAS  SAN  FRANCISCO 

W.-ifhlnirton  BMir.  Tower  P«‘iroleiim  Bids.  235  Mo'  tiromer.T  St. 

Stcrliii,  4341-2  Central  1177  Exbrook  2-6872 
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BHAVED  FIRE  TO  IIE^iCl'E  BABY.  Returning 
from  his  job  in  the  electric  company  power  plant. 
Stanley  Martin  traced  screams  to  a  burning  home. 
Soaking  his  clotlies  in  a  puddle,  he  entered  the  smoke 
and  fire  twice  before  finding  little  Lucinda  Cladding. 


HER  TROOPS  SECOIVD  FRIENDSHIP  AWARD. 

Scout  Leader  Hazel  Parker,  power  company  cashier,  and 
members  of  her  two  Girl  Scout  Troops  study  the  exhibit 
with  whicli  they  won  their  city’s  Girl  Scout  International 
Friendship  Award  for  the  second  consecutive  year. 
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Good  neighbors 
make  good  headlines 
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HEI.PS  BUILD  GOOD  CITIZENS.  OfT-hours  from 
his  power  company  service  job,  John  O'Connell  is 
boxing  coach  for  his  church  youth  organization, 
building  health  and  self-confidence  in  youngsters,  deal¬ 
ing  knockout  blows  to  juvenile  delinquency. 
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The  most  heart-warming  news  stories  are  made  hy  people 
with  more  than  usual  interest  in  their  communities  and 
their  neighbors.  Often,  as  in  these  four  true  stories,  they 
are  men  and  women  of  the  local  electric  companies. 

Perhaps  you’ve  noticed  in  your  town  that  power  com- 
|)any  people,  and  the  companies  themselves  too,  are  always 
active  in  affairs  of  community-wide  benefit.  Community 
service,  as  well  as  electric  service,  is  a  major  responsibility 
of  America’s  /iMimess- managed,  tax-paying  Electric 
Light  ano  Power  Comf’ames^. 


HELEN  HAYES  itars  In  the  ELECTRIC  THEATRE.  H»ar  H  tvry  Sunday,  CBS,  9  R.M.,  fST. 


RAISED  FUNDS  FOR  IRON  LUNG.  Ambrose 
Glidden  (left)  and  Doc  Stairet,  electric  company  offi¬ 
cials.  ran  a  community  drive  to  get  their  city  an  iron 
lung.  Here  they  inspect  it  with  Betty  Lou  Cox,  who 
is  now  recovering  from  polio. 
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1.  GROCERY  ROUTE  LIST 

2.  DRUG  ROUTE  LIST 

3.  GROCERY  DISTRIBUTION  SURVEY 


An  iiiibiaM'd  pirtiire  of  branti  cliKtribution  bas<‘<I  on  an  examination  of 
ten  {MTeent  of  tbe  500  retail  AhmI  stores  in  Knoxville. 

4.  CONTINUOUS  CONSUMER  RESEARCH  PANEL 

An  aeeurate,  s«*nsitive  instrument  for  measuring  vvliat  gcM*8  on  in  tbe 
Knoxville  market.  It  tells  Vi  HO  buys  Vi  HAT  an«l  Vi  HERK. 

5.  SPECIAL  REPORTS 

(]an  Im*  ma4l<‘  for  a«lverti8ers  on  any  «lesire(l  pnMiuet  from  the  Consumer 
Panel. 

Put  your  next  test  campaign  in  Knoxville — where  you  can  see  the  results. 


Vilrite  The  Knoxville  News-Sentinel 
about  products  in  which  you  ore 
interested.  Address  requests  to 
John  Sorrells,  Research  Director. 

Or,  contact  the  nearest 
Scripps-Howard  office. 
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SCRIPPS-HOWARD  NEWSPAPERS 


NEW  YORK  ....  WorU  T»l»aram  COLUMBUS . '.  .  .  Cifum 

CLEVELAND . Fr,„  CINONNATI . Po<( 

PITTSBUROH . Pr.„  KENTUCKY . Pott 

SAN  FRANCISCO . Nows  Covington  odition,  Cincinnati  Post 

INDIANAPOLIS . Timot  KNOXVILLE . Nows-Sontinol 


DENVER . Rocky  Mt.  Nows  EVANSVILLE  P.-ott 

BIRMINGHAM . Post  HOUSTON . Pros, 

MEMPHIS  ....  Commercial  Appoal  FORT  WORTH  .......  Prose 

MEMPHIS . ProuScImIfor  ALBUQUERQUE . Tribuno 

WASHINGTON . Now,  EL  PASO . Horald  Post 


Conorol  Advortising  Doporimont  •  2BO  Pmric  Avmnu* 


N«w  T*rk 


Chicago  •  Son  Franclico  •  Detroit  •  Cincinnati  •  Phiiodoiphia  •  Fort  Worth 
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